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PROLEGOMEN A 


BY C KERENYt 
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HAT if mu^e? W}}at if pt^etry? What is fnytbol^ 



W ogy ? All questtojis on wbich iw opinion is pos¬ 
sible unless me already has a real feeling for these 
things. That is natural and obvious enough. Nat sOi 
hoviever, our feeling in the case of the last nanted. 
Only the neatest creations of mythology proper 
could hope to Ptake clear to modern man that here 
be if face to face 'with a phenomenon which "fn 
profundityf permanence, and universality h comparable 
only with Nature herself** If we wanr to promote a 
real knowledge of mythology, we must not appeal at 
the outset to theoretical comiderations and judgements 
f not even to Schellin^s, from whom the quotation in 
praise of mythology comes). Neither should we talk 
overtmtcb of “sources** The water mast be fetched 
and drtmk fresh from the spring if it is to flow through 
us and quicken our bidden mythological talents, 
But^here too there's nsany a slip between the cup 
and the lip. True mythology has become so completely 
alien to us that, before tasting of if, we would do well 
to pause and consider—not only the uses and dangers 
of mythology (the psychologist and physician of the 
mhd will have something to say about this later on). 


but dso OUT posnble attitude tiywardt k. We have lort 
our brnnedhte feeling for the great realities of the 
spirit—and to this ‘world ait true mythotogy belonp— 
lost it pretkely because of our iilt-too<s>illmg, heipftdt 
and efficient seienct, ft explained the drink in the cup 
to us so well that we knew all about it beforehand, far 
better than the good old drinkers; and we were expected 
to rest content ivkh our knowing better or even so rate 
it bigber than unspoiled experience and enjoyment. We 
have to ask ourselves: is an immediate experience and 
enjoyment of mythology still in any sense possible? 

At all events we can no longer dispense with the 
freedom from falsehood that true science confers upon 
us. What we demand besides this freedom, or rather 
demand back from science, ij just this feelhtg of hn^ 
mediacy between ourselves and scientiffc subjects. Sci¬ 
ence herself must throw open the road to mythology 
that she blacked first with her interpretations and then 
'with her explanations—science always understood ht 
the broadest sense, in this case the fdstorical and psy¬ 
chological as well as the cultural and anthropological 
study of myths. So, to define the attitude to mythology 
possible for us today, we shall begin by recapitulating 
what was said in sanse dettdl m the first chapter of Die 
anttkc RcJigion' and touched on in the Foreword to the 
earlier edition of Das gdtcliche Kind in this regard. T he 
question as to the origins of mythology hi the sertse 
“Where and when did a great myth-creating ailture 
arise that may have influenced all later mythologies wkh 
its products?” is not to be disctased here. We shall only 
concern ottrsehes with the question: what has my- 

I Kafnyl Dtf aviiie JielrjpiM: tine GrtmOltumg (Anotcnldni, 
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thology to do isitb orighi or origmi?—attd here too <mly 
in order to broaden that mrmedlme approach through 
vfbicb the reader bos to find Mt •way to mythology. 
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The'word '"myth” w altogether too equivocal^ blunted, 
and hazy for our purpose; it does not ^'e us as rmtcb 
of a start as the escpressionr that combine the toord 
vtith the •word Hyevt, meaning **w put together” ""say” 
Flato, himself agre^ ‘teller of myths” teaches us from 
bis own experience something oj the vitality and mobil¬ 
ity of •what the Greeks called i^vdtAoY^tt* This is an art 
alongside and included •within poetry ftbe tniso fields 
overlap), an art •with a specud assumption as regards its 
subject-matter. A particular khtd of material determines 
the art of mythology, an htmtemorud and tradiuonal 
body of matertai cont^ed m tales about gods and god¬ 
like beings, heroic battles and journeys to the Under- 
•world—*'mytbologend* is the best Greek word for them 
—tales already well known but not unamenable to fur¬ 
ther reshaping. Mythology is the movement of t^s 
material: it is something soUd and yet mobile, substantial 
and yet not static, capable of transformation. 

The comparison iintb music—I shall often have to 
recur to it in order to bring oat this aspect of mythology 
—Ues nearest to band. Mythology as art and mythology 
as material are fused in one and the same phenomenon, 
just as are the art of the composer md his material, the 
world of sound. The musical work of art shows us the 
artist as a shaper and at the same time the world of 
sound as sl^ed. In cases where the mind of the shaper 
is not in the foregyound, as in the great mytbohj^es of 
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fAv Indians^ the Fmns, and the Oceaiih peoples^ vte aan 
speak v’itb yet greater right of meb a reiatianshipi that 
is, Qf an art that reveals hself in the shaping and of a 
vmerial peculiar to it that shapes hseii in accordance 
vntk its &um taws, together constituting the indhHsibie 
unity of one and the satne pbenomenort. 

In mythology the shaping ir pictorial. A torrent of 
mythological pietttres streams out. Bm the streaming is 
at the sante time an t/nfo!dmg; held fan as the mytholo~ 
gems are m the form of sacred traditions, they are still 
in the nature of works of art. Various developments of 
the same groitnd-thente are possible side by side or in 
succession, ptst like the variations on a muAcal theme. 
For, although what **stTeimis otit” alw'oys remains pic¬ 
torial in itself, the comparison with ntusic is stUl ap¬ 
plicable, certainly with definite worlcs of music, i.e, 
something objective, that has become an object with a 
voice of its own, that one does justice to not by htter- 
pretation and explanation but above alt by letting it 
alone and allowing it to utter its own meaning. 

In a true mytbohgem this meaning is not something 
that could be expressed ptst as welt and just as fully in 
a non-mythological way. Mythology is not smrpty a 
mode of expression in whose stead another simpler and 
more readily undcTstandabte form might Isave beeft 
chosen, only not pist then, when it happened to be the 
only possible and appropriate one. tJke ntusic, mythol¬ 
ogy too can be more appropriate to the times or less. 
There are times when the greatest *'thoughts'* cotdd 
only have been expressed in music. Bm in that case the 
**greatest** is precisely what can be expressed in music 
and hi no oiber way. So with mythology, fust as music 
has a meaning that tj satisfying hr the sense that every 
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meaningful lobch is satisfying^ so esiery true mythoi- 
ogent has its satisfying meaning. This meaning w so bard 
to translate into the language of science because it can 
be fully expressed only hi mytbolo^cal terms. 

From this eomhmed pietorkli significant^ and musical 
aspect of mythology there foUo*ws the right atthttde 
to-wards it: to let the mytbologems speak for themselves 
and simply to listen. Any explanation has to be along the 
same lines as the expianation of a tmisical or poetic 'icorit 
of art. That a spedat “ear” h needed for j>, just as for 
music or poetry ^ is obvious. Here as assell “eaf' means 
resottaticef a sympathetic pouring out of oneself. "He 
'uho pourt himself out as a spring shall find Recognh 
tion" (Rilke). But vohere is mytbaiogy*s spring? In us? 
Only ht w? Or outside and only outside? That is vshat 
vce have to seek. We shall find our to k more easily 

if w start from another aspect of mythohgy-^an aspect 
vchicb u'c shall novij consider hi more detail than 'uw the 
case hi my previous nnorks. 


3 

Mythology, like the severed bead of Orpheus, goer 
on singfng even in death and from afar. In ks Ufethne, 
among the peoples vchere h vcas mdigenom, it was not 
only sung tike a kind of music, k was also thed. Mate- 
rial though it was, for those peoplet, hs carrier, k was a 
form of expression, thought, and life. Thomas Matm, 
hi his essay on Freud, has spoken 'with goad reason of 
the **quotation-iike lif^* of the men of mythological 
times and has illustrated this 'with images that could not 
be bettered. Archaic man, he said, stepped hack a 
pace before doing anything, like the toreador poising 
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himself far tbe death-stroke. He taught an example in 
the paw, and into this be slipped as inro a dhing'^ell 
in order to plunge^ at once protected and dinortedf mo 
the problems of the present. In thh way his life achieved 
its avjtt expression ®irf meaning. For hhn the mythology 
of his people icas not only convindngy that is, possessed 
of meaning, but explanatory ^ that is, an essigner of mean- 
ing. 

This, then, is the other, the actioh^cd aspect erf my¬ 
thology, taken by and targe an extremely faradoxicd 
one. As historims of religion 'ufe eotdd remain calm m 
the face of this paradox, vtbicb is that mythology is 
held to expkmj itself and everything else in the universe 
not becatise it vms invented for the purpose of explana¬ 
tion but because it possesses among other things the 
property of being explanatory. Yet precisely those stu¬ 
dents -who ‘want to “explain" everything 'will be hard 
put to it to understand such a mysterious property save 
on the assumption that the ntythofogems aoere in fact 
thought up for the purpose of explanation. To point out 
that poetry and music often illuminate the ‘world for m 
far more than any scientific explanation does not satisfy 
them and shall no longer satisfy us. Our aim is finally 
to come to real grips unth the aeitologicd aspect of 
mythology, the “bovf^ of it, and not to regard it as 
anything easy and self-evident. 

The appearance of obinousness has already been 
shaken by the fact that the aetiolo^cal obaracter of 
mythology is in one instance denied outright, moreover 
by a field-aaorker •who has spent a long ihne in the 
presence of a Ihhtg mythology Sronislaw Mdinoveski. 
Alt that be teamed in the Trabriand Islands about the 
nature of mythology he published in an exemplary cm- 
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phical study entitled Myth in Primid-ve Psychology 
(Kegan Paul^ His experiences c&nfimi labat vie 

have just said abcut a **lived mythohgy*^ We repeat 
them here in tm scientificidly 'welt^eighed ’toordt: 

The myth hi a pritmtive society, 1.64 m its orighial 
living fCfrrrt, is mt a mere tale tald hut a reality lived, 
h if not in the namre of an invention such as wf read in 
our novels today, hut living reality^ believed to have 
occurred tn primordial times and to he mffuencmg ever 
afterwards the world and the destinier of men .,., These 
stories are not kept a^ve by vain curiotityf neither as 
tales that have been invented nor again as tales that are 
true. For the nativet on the comrery they are the asser¬ 
tion of an origmalf greater, end more hnpoTtam reahty 
through which the presem life, fate, and work of mm^ 
kind are governed, and the knowledge of vdnch pro¬ 
vides men on the one hand wub Tm?trves for ritual and 
moral acts, on the other vdtb directions for their per¬ 
formance. 

On the basis of his experience Aftdinowski denies two 
things: firstly, the symbolicd, and secondly, the aetio- 
lo^cal character of living myth. His denial of its 
symholicai character consists m the absolutely correct 
recognition that, for ks carriers, the myth expresses in 
a primary and direct fashion precbely what it relates— 
something that happened m primordial times. That 
this occttrrence in ns turn expresses something more 
unhcTsai, something of the worlds content thm finds 
its voice in mythoh^d form, fWj possibility Mdhsow- 
ski does not even consider. Hts Ridings speak neither for 
nor agami k. Hence be sets his face all the more against 
theaetiologicd view. Tbe myth, he says, is not an expia^ 
nation put forward to satisfy scientific curiosity i it is 
the Te-ariskig of a primordial rtdity in narrative form. 
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Alyths m jmy sense^ etpiaht; they alivays set up 

s&tne prseedetti as an Ideal and «m a guarantee of the 
contmumce of that ideal. The *'‘aeiwhgical myth*' h 
in bis eyes if non-existent class of T7i77Tjfk»^ correspond¬ 
ing to the non-existent “desire to explain.” 

Aiaiht&wski parapbrases in this ^aiay ^hai be calk the 
“social ftmctiofi'* of mythology^ Tohicb is nor scientific 
or pseudoscientific “explanation ” Evidently Aialinow- 
ski lacks the proper axord for tcbat tfm function realty is. 
He finds “expianation” »»the sense of an “iniellectmt 
effort” inadetfuate. Hut in the other sense that mythol¬ 
ogy makes everything “clear” (kbr) for its carriers 
without straining thetti^ “explanation” {ErkJarnng) is 
applicable. For in this sense clarity streams out of ettery 
ntythology^larity as regards what is, what bappensy 
and tcbat is supposed to happen. The meaning of ail 
tfiat fj contained in the mytlsologents. Eitt what one does 
by me JUS of mythology when one allows the “telling of 
myths” to function in the involuittary service of a 
human contmuntty, that is far from being the idle inven¬ 
tion of explanations, ft is something else. The German 
lanpsage has the right word for it: begriindtn * 

Myrhehgy g?wi a gyotmdy lays a foundation. It does 
tfot answer the question “why?*’ but “whence?** In 

*$nie« "ertdtntiv locked the pmper ward." alrhcMi^ writ¬ 

ing m Ej^lish, Tt u higWy nnlileriy fti« we ihril be iMe to nppty k 
And in fHiijm of foci rhefe it wo lii^le eijaiviiltnt ihm (juiic 

conm-j the mwning. itr earioiu iluda of futtming:. imemkd by the 
wKlwr in ha u»e or bumhtdtrt. ITit too^ of the Cemwn w.nl u Grt«J, 
whirfi oi«m both conente "gmand’' ond abrnrurt ■‘Mson." ft h gefi- 
mlly innpJjteit by wch wqidt id "fwind;- “citiblHlC “fubittfitiite" 
The iiirhH mam k i«t e tetue which wc enfllrf only imtduc by 
coining lonie inch word « to “bo^iitink*’ th« b, to gint both m 
•duit gmand end ■ iheonticaJ '‘wraion" for tontnbaig. Ir b hoped 
ih*r Thr TSTWOI periphraa to whtth wn hm been driven wiR iwi puc 
too gic*i t iinm on the itithot'i thwight^Ttini, 


Greek Ti;i; can put this difference very mcely. Mythol¬ 
ogy does not actudly indicate ‘‘‘causes" alttoL If does 
this (is “aetiohgicaP*f only to the extent that^ as taught 
by Aristotie (McoipUysica^ A J, /o/jd), the mTia are 
deXtttt begmmngs or first prmciptes. For the earliest 
Greek philosophers, the ofiyis^i 'ivere, for mstanee, 'tvater, 
fire, or •what they called djicigov, the "Bowidless" No 
mere "causes,** tberefore, but rather primary substances 
or pritnary states that never age, am never be surpassed, 
and produce everything ahcays. It is the same u>ith the 
happenings in mythology. They form the ground or 
fotmdmon of the tcorld, since everything rests on them. 
They are the otpxaf to vcbich everything individual and 
particular goes back and our of vcbich k is made, whilst 
they remain ageless, inexhartstiblc, invincible in time¬ 
less primordial tty, in a past that proves imperishable 
becatise of its eternally repeated rebirths. 
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!t is no groundless generalhation to say that mythol¬ 
ogy telis of the ori^ns or at least of veh^ orightaliy 
was. When it tells of a younger generation of gods, for 
rnstance the gods of Greek history, these too signify 
the begmning of a world—the world the Greeks ihed 
in under the rule of Zeus, The gods are so “originar 
that a new world is always born with a new god—a 
new epoch or a riew aspecr of the world. They are 
“there," not only in the be^nnmg when they them¬ 
selves originated, and not only in the periodic repetitions 
of that first origination, i.e, cosmic reappearances and 
representafions on festal occasiofis. Though they are 
present all the thne, the mythologerns which unfold ht 
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narrative farm mfm is coftt^ned m the ^gurss of the 
gods are always set in a primordiai time. This rrtwm to 
the origins and to primardkiity « a basie feature of 
every mythology. 

We have foimd the exact expression for tbh: behind 
the **Why?^^ stands the “Whence?" behind the cuxiov 
the More strictly still, there is no mhiel eptesti&n at 
all in mythology any more than there is in thebaic Greek 
philosophy^ nothing but the direct unquestioning retttm 
to the ^ spontaneous regression to the "ground." 
h is not only the man who experiences a thing my¬ 
thology that draws back a pace like the toreador, or 
slips as into a dhang-belli the true teller of myths does 
Ukeimse, the creator or re-creator of mythologems. The 
philosopher tries to pierce through the world of ap¬ 
pearances in order to say what "really it" but the teller 
of myths steps back into prmordiality in order to tell vs 
what “originaHy was" FTtmordiality is the same thing 
for him as authenticity. Without venturing to say 
whether this results m real authenticity, the true nw- 
ntediacy oj subject to abject, this procedure ghei us 
some idea of mythologfcal “fundamentalism?' (Begrun- 
dung). 

Mythology provides a fottndation insofar as the teller 
of myths, by tmng out his story, finds his way back 
to primitive times. Suddenly, isnthottt any digression 
or searching on bis part, vntbottt any studious investi¬ 
gation or effort, be finds bhttself in the primordialky 
that if his concern, in the midst of the <tf which 
be is speaking. What are the in whose midit a 

man can really find himself? To which of them can be 
“dive down" straightaway? The are as numerous 
as the elements composing man's world, including 
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Ttiart himself. He hes bis <ioaaC of his ot~ 

game hemg from •which be corttinuaUy creates Hmsetf^ 
He experiences his own origin as a ievehped organism 
shanks to a kind of identity f as though he 'were a 
reverberation of it multiplied a thousandfold and bis 
ongm -were the first note struck. He experiences it OJ 
bis ovm absolute d^XHi ^ beghmmg since ‘when be was 
a tmity fusing in itself all the contradictions of hh 
nature and life to be. To tbU oright, understood as the 
beprming of a new world-unit, the mythohgem of the 
divine child poms. The mytbologem of the nuldcn 
goddess points to yet another also experienced as 
onds ovm ori^ but wbicb is at the same time the 
of countless beings before and after oneself, and by 
virtue of which the htdividuai is endowed 'watb infinity 
tdready La the germ. 

With the help of images taken from btiman and 
vegetable evolution, the two mytbologems smited m 
this book pomtf tike signposts^ to our mythological 
^^fundamemalisT/r as a journey to the deypi, a journey 
which then results in the re-unfolding of those same 
images. Figuratively speaking, it is a kind of httmersion 
in ourselves that leads to the living germ of our whole¬ 
ness. The practice of this mmersion is mytholo^eal 
fundamentalism and the result of such practice is that, 
ottr eyes having hem opened to the images that stream 
Ota of the ^'’ground*' we find we have returned to the 
place where the two a^aS^bsoUae and relative—coin¬ 
cide. The uf the germ, or, as a modern writer puts 
if,* file ^*abyss of the nucleus,^* opens out there, and 
there, we must presttme, is the mid-point about which 
and from which our whole being organtzes itself. If we 
*StcGu) Ahdm. 
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comider this purely intervai aspect of our Ufe in spatial 
termSf then the ideal spot ’adhere origination and out 
hntywledge of the origim are idesmcal can only be this 
central breach-point. Going back inio onrseives in this 
'way and rendetmg an account of iV we experience and 
proclaim the very foundations of our being; that is to 
say, we are ''grounding'’ otmehes. 

This mythoio^cai fundamemalism has its paradox, 
for the man who retires imo hhmelf at the same tme 
lays bhnself open, Or^ to put it the other 'Way about, the 
fact that archmc man is open to ail the world drhes him 
back on his own fotaidationt and enables him to discern 
in his own oripns the dg^Ti xaT* e^i))'Tiv^ the origin. 
The mythologies speak in the image of a divme child, 
the first-bom of prmtevai times, in whom the ‘’origin’* 
first was; they do not speak of the coming-to-be of some 
human being but of the coming-to-be of the divine cos¬ 
mos or a universal God, Birth and sunrise merely endow 
that universal ^th physical features and a sort of 
golden haze. Keeping to the spatial concept of an ideal 
midpoint in man we can say: at that point where the 
abyss-ltke of the germ opens, the loorld itself 

breaks hi. The world itself speaks m the itnages of orig¬ 
ination that stream out from it. The myibological 
‘'fundamentalist'* (Begriindcr) wise, by httmersion in 
the self, dives do%im to his own foundations, founds his 
world. He builds it up for hhnsclf on a foundation 
where everything is an outflowing, a sprouting and 
spriri^fing up—'‘origh)aT‘ (urspriinglidi) m the fullest 
sense of the word* and consequetttly dhine. The di- 
vmity of everything mythological is as obvious as the 

*TIt£ hippcra b« tKs umc Ln “origin"' eomei 

fjom L, trirw^ "to ihcJ* —Tfim, 
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origittalhy of ei^erything divine^ AH the histhutiom of 
trtytholo^cal thttet are founded on and Uluniimtedt tbn 
ij, balloted, by a rnythologetn of origination, the com¬ 
mon divine orignf of Hfe tebose forms they ore. 
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To reimild the u'orU from that point about vtbicb 
and from ichicb tbe *^fundamentaHsi^^ himseif is organ- 
hed, Li 'tabicb be by bis origin is (absobaety as regards 
his ttnique atid specific organkationf relatively as regards 
bis dependence on an htfinite series of progenitors)-- 
that is the great and par amount theme of mythology ^ 
that is foundation nax' With tbe construction of 

a nev} luortd in vmiaturef an image of tbe macro eomt, 
mythoh^cal fundamentalism is translated into action: 
it becomes a founding (Gruudaug). Citier built ht pe¬ 
riods that imcTo a livmg mythology, and claiming so be 
images of the cosmos, are founded just as tbe cosmo¬ 
gonic mythohgems give grounds for the tcorld. Their 
foundations are laid as if they grew out of the two ctoxui 
loe have mentioned (tbe absolute where one begins 

and the relative d^ii where one becomes the continua¬ 
tion of onis ancestors). In thb way they are based on 
tbe same divine ground as the world itself. They become 
what tbe world and tbe city equdiy were m antiquity— 
the dweliing-ptace of the gods, 

Tbe contradictions contained in tbe records as to the 
foundation ceremonies in ancient Rome are harmoni¬ 
ously resolved as soon as we understand the whole 
principle of archaic chy-foanding in this sente, nmiety 
that these little worlds of men were to be drawn to the 
same ideal plan ht accordance with which vtan **knows” 


ntythoh^caily speakings that bh trtm totality it crgm^ 
hid, and 'which he also sas in the nsorld as Ua^ge. At 
the tame time t« shall came acrass tame oj the spatial 
concept 1 that most easily helped us to vtsaalize certain 
purely interaal factors, •when •we now turn to thu oft- 
treated problem of archaeology» Franz Althehrt put 
forward a solution that waa ruhseqaently taken up by 
his pupils,^ Hy own exposition which now follows refers 
exciushsely to the apparent contradiction in the cere¬ 
mony of city-founding, not to the topographical or 
various other difFculties so he met tmb in the records. 
Ceremonial a the translation of a mythohffcal value 
into an act. If ice keep strictly to the ceremony, we 
can speak of the execution of a mytbalopcal plan re¬ 
gardless of its realixation in the historical city-plan of 
Rome. 

The contradiction we allude to if that between two 
geometricd forms. According to the most detmled ac¬ 
count of Romm city-founding, Plutarchs biography 
of Romulus, there is mention of a circle utlncb, described 
from a centre, is then drawn with a plough. The centre 
takes the form of a ctrcuiar pit called a miuidus; Ovid, 
m his poetical account of a promfivi' city-founding 
(Fasd, IV, Btp), speaks of a fossa that istas filled ra 
again after the sacrifice. An altar, equally simple, was 
built over h. Other sources describe the niunduis of the 
historical Roman merropalis as a building whose lower 
part •was consecrated to the Di Manes, the spiriis of 
the ancestors and of the Underworld, Those admitted 
into it stated that seen from inside it was shaped like 
the vault of heaven. Whether in its primitive form as 

* W. IKoller, KtCU tmd ITms (Ilerim, tt, Rkemhcktt Muttmn 
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used in the ioanding-esTentony eras a soUd bit cf arcbi- 
tectnre^ the mundus if the mto •abscb the older 
•usorld of ibe sneestors^ the subtemmemi storehouse of 
etierytbmg that toiU ever gro^ and come to innh^ opens* 
The mundus is at once the relame dem the absoime 
w vjorld of “/Jojwe'’ radiates in 

all directions liie a circle Jrem its centre. Nor h there 
any need to loci Jar confirmation in the meaning oj the 
viord mundus; if may also derive from the Etruscati^ in 
‘which case if if probably not identicai wth miindus^ 

The ceremony md mythology of the circle run c&un^ 
ter to the traditiom concerning the chy of RomulvSf 
‘which ‘was called Roma quadfai:a. This description corre¬ 
sponds to the accotmt furnished by Dionysus of Halicar- 
nassuSf who speaks of the rectangyslar form ^ ■lexedYW'vov 
dxfintt) of that ^*'prhml furrow,” the suicus primtgenius- 
!n line -ujiffi fjbif foo if a building known as Quadrata 
Roim, •where the tnstrvmenss needed for the ritual city- 
founding were kept. **!n the bcf^ining It ‘was square^ 
so says one of the sources, and was built of stone. The 
place •where ir stood is not the same as that which 
Plutarch mdicates for the mundus. If it marked the 
tnid-pomt of the Roim quadrata as the mtmdus marked 
fibdf of the circular sulcus primigcnlus, then the two 
mid-points cannot have been identical. Alt hem thought 
be could solve the contradiction with an ideal mid-pohu. 
He rermndt w—wiEwf seems to have been forgotten— 
that she verbal adjective quadrsta <dso means ^‘divided 
into foutr W bet her you took your stmd at the mundus 
or at the Quadmta Roma, you could draw a circle round 
you and thus, according to the rules of Homan survey¬ 
ing, found a quadripartite city, a Roim quadrata. Such 
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j dh'isio?! into four along Pwo axes is described both in 
Roifuni stfrvcyivg attd in au^y. 

The proposed solution proves hriilimtly that the 
cereffioiiy of the circle and the founding of a Rotm 
quadrats are not in theory irTcconcilable. It is onsittu- 
factory f bovver, when vre consider tbe records. 
Plutarch mentions the Rf>im quadrats of Romulus be¬ 
fore giving bis account of tbe ceremony of the circle; 
he takes it as being a reciangtiiar city and still fmds no 
contradiction there* The cities founded by Rotne^ the 
coloniac, icere according to Varro called urbes in the 
old docmttmtSf from orbis, ‘‘"round” or urvo, **ptough 
round” Varro thus takes the ceremony oj the circ/efor 
granted in the case of tbe founding of coioniae. Sever- 
tbelesSf most of tbe colonise sbovs that in rcaOty rectan¬ 
gular city-plans grew out of the ritml circular boundary. 
They are quadrata in both senses: divided htto four by 
two main streets and provided accordingly 'with four 
gates, and at the same time more or less regularly 
“quadratic” Circle and dty-plan fail to correspond. 
Even in difficult t<?rTdm an ideal geofmtricd form 
was adhered to. This form is theoretically conceivable 
only as a square within a circle. 

According to Pliaarch, tbe Romans learned tbe secrets 
of city-founding from firrriram teachers “as in a Afyy- 
tery” Tbe figure that combines the circle 'with tbe 
square is in fact not unknown over a wide field of 
tnystic usages and experiences* Tbe historian of retigtoa 
as well as tbe psychologist can confirm this. In ancient 
fndia such a figure was called a roandak, “circle” or 
"ring ” A partictdarly mstmetive type is used in tbe 
Mahay ana Buddhism of Tibet. There we have a square 
in a circle laith a T-shaped appendix on each of its four 
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tides. The square hi its turn encloses concentric circies. 
In Buddhisttt it is a relic of Hindu mythotogy. / reea^ 
pitulate here the hnerpreiation gh’en by Heinrteb Zmi- 
rrter m his hook Kimstform und Yoga im indischcn 
Kdtbild (Bertm, 1^26}^ based on the Slirichakrasanib- 
tiara-Tantra (Tantric Texts, VIIj London^ iyty)‘ 

The adept of Buddhist mystery hi expetienchig the 
m a o dala develops out of and around bhnself an image 
of the ifforid vtith the Mountain of the GadSf SutrierUf 
in the midst. This is for hhn the axis of the 'ic^orid-egSt 
^^ivhose four-cornered and bejewelied body sparkles 
idth sides made of crystal, gold, ruby, and emeraid, 
the colours of the 'icorltCs four quarters. A faithful 
Hindu iDotdd see resting upon it the palace of the Khig 
of the Gods, Indra, and of bis blessed companions^ 
Amaravati, *SeaT of the Irnmortals"; the adept of the 
Buddhist inandala develops in its place a monastic 
pte as the one locality appropriate to Buddha: a square 
building made of precious stones nahh four entrances 
at the sides (these are the T-shaped appendices), girt 
by mafpc viails of diamond. The roof rises up to a point 
ht the manner of those domed tombs on earth 'which, 
containing relics, bear wdtness to the attairrtnent of 
Nirvana by the fully enlightened. Inside, the floor takes 
the form of a circle with an open lotus blossom, the 
eight petals stretchmg to alt points of the compass (the 
four cardmai points and the four points in between). 
In it the contempiathe sees himself sianding in the 
fomt of Mahasnkha (one of tlse great god Siva's mani¬ 
festations ), holding a female figure in his embrace. He 
sees himself as the ‘highest bliss of the circle/ with 
four heads and eight arms, and becomes aware of his 
own essence through contemplation. Hb four heads 
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sigJiify the four elementsj ff^ater, Fire, Earthy and Air^ 
in tbeir immaterial sstpreseniible state^ and also the four 
mfirtite feelings^ permeatum by lekach through constant 
practice caaset one to jgr<Kt? ripe for Nirvana^ 

Manila!^ designed for such a mystic purposef for a 
land of hmer “refowtding^’ and reorganhation, may be 
dravm in the sand or on the floor of the temple where 
iniiiation takes place. They cotM also be actual con- 
ttructiomf often on a pgamic seale, tike Boro Budur, 
the famous shrine and place of Buddhist pilgrimage in 
foi^a. In the Buddhist mandab there is a break-through 
of something older: a world-building mythology. Cir¬ 
cles and squjtres drawn from a common centre appear 
hi ancient Italy as well as in the Buddhist East as the 
ground-plan par exceUence on which everything is 
built,* Upon it ail the little worlds—cities and shrines— 
are constructed^ since both macrocosm and vdcrocosm^ 
Man, appear to be grounded on that. 

So much can the historian of religion report of the 
facts as known to him. Further feets are added by the 
psychologist. Professor Jung has long made the discov^ 
ery that modem matt, who knows nothing of Oriental 
mysteries, draws or dreamt figures when 

be is on the road to wholeness, the fusion of opposites. 
irf! would only call tins process the ^^refotmding" or 
reorganization of the indi^uel; Professor Jung calls it 
^'htdhfiduation^* With all the caution of his empirical 
methods of investigatim, he assures us that the niantlala 
if an “autonomous psychic fact characterised by an ever- 

* An idai diy btsed on ■ moiiJd^piui ii the HnTwdjr /entntan of 
ihc Apoclypier ha fonf oomen bting bued on iftc dicle of ilic 
Cf. F. Boll, diu Jer Offttihamnjt fohmiu: Stuijfflt twit 

WdibUJ dtt Apvkdjfit (Leipoig, 104), pp. f. 
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repeated phenomenology that is tdemkal viherever it is 
met** The mandata-jjm^/ isjor him ** a sort oj nucleus 
oj ’Ufhose inmost structure and ultimate meaning 
tot* knovs netbing*’ (Tlic Integradon of the Person- 
lUiy, p. fjS). But the most mportam thing about it he 
said in bis conmefttary to the Chinese book The Secret 
of the Golden Floivcr (p. toy): "Such things cannot 
be thought out; they must grow again from the dark 
depths of oMhnon if they are to express the supreitte 
presentments of constdoumess and the loftiest intuitions 
of the Tpiritt and thus fuse the umquertess of cortscious- 
ness as it exists today •anth the immemorial past life ” 
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"Origin'' means tv)0 things in mythology^ As the 
content of a story or mytbotogem it is the "pving of 
grounds'* (Begrundong); as the content of an act it is 
the “foundatiofT (Griindimg) of a city or the world. 
In either case a means man's return to his own otigns 
and consequently the emergence of something origpudy 
so far as accessible to hhn, in the form of primordiat 
imageSy mytbologemSy ceremonies. AH three manifesta¬ 
tions may be manifestations of the same things the same 
mythological idea. Where, then, does a definite mytho^ 
lopcai idea spring from, such as she mandab, which is 
stilt drawn today in East and West alike with the same 
meaning and yet without my communication between 
them, and wbicb was probably at the bottom of the 
Roman foandation-ceremomes? Is there any poinr in 
looking for a particular historical Ofigm at a particular 
place and time, now that the ongw bos shown itself as 
the origtff m every case? 
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The question has particular relevance to one feamrc 
of the mandala^ptorj. This featttre is the exact division 
into four, Quadripartition proves to be softiething cos¬ 
mic even in Buddhist usage. The fotir eler/ients to 
u?Aich it is related correspond &oth in India and in 
Greece to the fottrfotd dhtsion of the leorld. In Greece 
this may be a legacy from predado-Gcrmanic times, 
hi India the legacy may be directly btdo-Gemtanic, 
The obvious thing tvottld be to connect quadripartition 
ivith the four cardhiai points. And this is possible m 
the mystery of the Buddhist mandaEa. The adept, so 
Xmmter saySf '^causes toys coloured after the four quar- 
ters—bluc, green, red and yellovs—to proceed from the 
heads of Mahasukha, nrhose form be bhttself has taken 
in bis mituTs eye. The colours ensrtre that hh feeling 
of universal compassion pervades the entire cosmos” 
Here an original process, the extension of axes from 
the four quarters, appears to be reversed. There is an 
emission of rays to the four qjtarters •which are only 
“fot/nded” by that fact. The fourfold dtvhion of the 
Roman city-plan tcould seem on the other band to be 
the result of the fiTst-nmied process, a natural north- 
south and east-aaest orientation, and the quadripartite 
heavea to be the common basis of all fnandala-^f^nr. 

The question is acute. Is the ongiti of fourfold divtston 
to be sought not, after all, in man but in the vtorld at 
lor gel And if so, in 'what part of the vjorld? Werner 
Muller hat rightly stressed in bis aforementioned study 
of Romojj and Germanic settlements that only the circle 
can be derived from the horizon, not the fourfold dki- 
sion. The natural boundary of our field of vision forms 
a closed ring that shows no articulation of any kind. 
Only in the far North can the horizon conveniently be 
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taed tfi a costnic cUtck^ •whose bend U the sun. The sun's 
course and the borkon-sector actually coincide only 
•when vitnced front the Pole. The further south you go^ 
the later the sm's arrival over the principal points. The 
Roman •writers on the art of surveying •warn against 
taking one's hearings by the rimg sun and setting the 
axes of the quartering in this •way^ One slr&uld take on^s 
bearings by the meridian and, far exact qttartering, use 
a special ktstruntent, the gruma (the Etruscan fomr of 
the Greek gnomon). Bm •whence the compulsion to 
construct such an instrument? from the need to keep 
Sip a tradition tishtch according to Miiller the Latins 
brought tmth them from the far North, or front the 
need •whence arises every exact division, the mental 
vision of regular forms? Ti&e derivation of the gruma 
from Greece via the Etruscans •would speak for the 
latter sHkw or at least for a combhtation of both needs. 
Professor Jung's theory of the collective unconscious 
admits in principle of both possibilities. The mandalas 
he has found in the dreams and draftings of modem 
man nright as vcell be the refleetitm of age-old observa¬ 
tion of die heavens arfhe reflection of a u^ersal human 
compulsion. Certain elements in the series of visions and 
dreams •which he disettsses in the Emnos-Jahrhuch for 
tpyy actually seem to point to the cosmic origin of she 
man daU-ry nrhof. In one dream the symbol appears as 
*‘a pendulum dock that goesjor ever •without the weights 
sinking^* hence a •world-clock sttcb as the sky is for 
us. In the “jgrcjit virion'’ there is explicit mention of 
the tvOTld-cloek, thrcc-dinicnsioiia] and oonxifiing of 
a vertical and a horizontal circle, •with three rhythms 
hi one. It made an htipression of utmost harmony on the 
dreamer, >we may ujeU say the **harmony of the spberesr 
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Although it ^ obtolutely posHbte hi principle that in 
thh visictt the dretn/ser's collective mcomciotts 'was 
recalling anccsmt experiences of the heavens^ Professor 
Jung nevertheless does not believe irt the direct cossnie 
ari^ of fourfoiiiness. He fhtds ht fourfoldness a prop¬ 
erty of that **cetine^* of man's totality ichich be regards 
as the result of individujtion end calls the “self.'' Hut 
besides the number four he not infrequently finds other 
numbers^ for instance the number tlneCy particularly m 
men. To bis mind u seems “as if there 'were nomatUy 
a clear msistence on four, or as if there -were a greater 
statistical probability of four” On account of the possi¬ 
ble variation of the numbers he rejects the idea of the four 
heavenly quarien buty •with the necessary reservationSf 
permits hhttseif a suggestion as to quite another kind of 
cosmic origin: it is, be says, a strange \nsvs. namnc that 
she main chemical ctmstituem of the physical orgaiusm 
sbotdd be carbon, ivhieb w characterized by four valen¬ 
cies. .Moreover, he goes on, diamond—in Oriental texts 
the symbol oj perjected individuation (w coif to 
mind the “diamond” vtalls of the Buddhist mandak) — 
u, we all know, crystallized carbon. If this if something 
more than a mere “sport of nature," then, as Jung em- 
pbashei, since the phenomenon of fotafoldness if not 
just ms invention of the conscious mind bus “a spon¬ 
taneous product of the objective psyche,” a fimdamental 
theme of mythology could be understood by referring 
h back to the inorganic in man. 

But we have an example of fourfoldness rather 
nearer to the region of nund—in the origin of the organ¬ 
ism itself. This is the third step in its evolutim. The 
first was the union of the paternal spermatozoon with 
the maternal germ-celt to form the zygote. If these two 


together the imiumerable forheart eonrprised in 
them coTtstiwu ibe arganisn^s rtJativc then the 
advent of a new entity ^ the zygote^ conttitmes its abso¬ 
lute d(>xi I • ^he seetmd step was the subseqtient dhnnon 
into wco, the beaming of segmeotsuon; and the third 
step an exact diviswn into four and the fow^eeil stage, 
which is repeated otter and over again in dichotomons 
progression^ The life of the mdividutd therefore i>as a 
period when h develops as h were on the basis of a 
geometrical plm, a sort of matukla. 

T he view that mythology tells us of the selfsame orig^ 
and ^^gyotirid" which we once were and stilt in a sense are 
{as the elaboration and development of it) permits a 
general comideration of such possihilmes. Only one of 
them—the possibility that mythology has an organic 
origin^shall be considered here and no more them that. 
It is outside the scope of a purely anthfopological study, 
yet it implies the possibitity of a psychic germ within 
the germ of life itself—a germ that would enable us to 
glimpse an ideal world-order^ Tbe answer to the 4ftfes- 
tion about the ori^ of the exact division into four can 
only be sought where f&urfoldness and tbreefoldness 
appear as psychic acthnties and not just physical events, 
(The com^ation of both as the twelvefold division 
of the world-clock, whether read from the sky or not, 
is a remarkable mental achievement.) h is not only the 
psychaiopst who Jinds jourjtddness and threejoldness 
side by side. Ancient records speak of the pan the 
number three played in the layout of cities both in 
and m Rome: three gates, three streets, tPsree 
districts, three temples or temples divided into three. 
We have perforce to take accotmt of pimality even 
when wc arc seeking one eonmton thing, the original 
c 
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factor. And here •we have an ajmcer at hast to the 
question as to tohetber there is my potnt in hoking for 
a special ori^n in local and temporal differences. 

7 

Leo Frobenius describes a West African city-fotmd^ 
ing ceremony in his Munumenu Africa na (Warmr, 
*939)' hie himself notices its correspondence ‘with the 
Romaji ceremony and connects this whole group of 
cultitres ibe calls if the “Syrtian cult are*’} with the 
ancient world by way of the old Garatnants of North 
Africa. This is not meant to imply my borrowing of 
culture, but a single cultural stream which, rising in the 
Mediterranean area or even further esat, reached as far 
as western Sudan. We shall leave these and ail the other 
historical explanations to one side and concern ourselves 
only with such facts in the African tradition as have 
immediate relevance here. 

To these belongs among other things the city^plm. 
7 'he longer of the accounts furnished by Frcbenius only 
says that a place for the founding was marked out with 
*'a circle or a square*' and that four gates facing the 
four quarters were provided for. In what follows t 
repeat the shorter accotmt: '‘‘‘With the appearance of 
the fjTit quarter of the moon they began marking ota 
the circumference and the fojtr gates, A bull was led 
three thnes round the city. He 'luiu then brought into 
the place marked off, together with Jour cows. Ajter 
covering three of thetn he was sacrificed. His member 
was buried in the middle of the new city, and a phallic 
altar erected alongside a sacrificial pit. {That is, m the 
middle of the city's layout there is a combhred Mother 


and Father enihieniS) Al'wayt three anmids were lacri- 
ficed tm the altar, jottr in the fatP On the one hand nee 
have tnarij rno&n, and the nmnber three, on the other 
nnomm, stm, and the mtmber fottr, both closely con¬ 
nected here, according to Frobenius. Evidently the city 
if meant to be founded upon both—on the ttrtion of the 
Father and Mother principles, 

Professor Jutig's obsemation that niandalas divided 
into three occur pariicularly in men thus actptires a new 
significance. IFe do not of course kno^ to ‘which of 
the princjptes, male or female^ his draughtsmen and 
dreamers are mvoluntardy pitying hotnage. But if the 
triangle appears in the centre fourfold Indian man- 
datas» it is always interpreted as afemale symboL In the 
ancient worid the triple-bodkd Hecate ruled over the 
three realms. Constellaiiom of three goddesses are to 
be found everywhere hi Greece, becoming quatemi- 
sies only by association with a male god. The great 
goddess to be described in our study of the Dhmie 
Maiden is threefold in relation to Zetut mother 
(Rhea}y wife {Demeter), datigbTer f Persephone). An 
exact coftnterpart to this is formed by the masculine 
Holy Trinity of Christianity, which, mutatis muemdis, 
stands in tf^ same rehtion to the Virgin Maty. The 
number three -xwa mascuihte also for the Pythagoreans, 
while fottr, doubling the fcmhme two, •was to their way 
of tbmlthig a basic number of faninine orig^. The 
^*baiimce^* •whose realization Varro sees in the Homan 
ceremony of city-founding, is struck in the number 
foa/—fiid tA tadbo^ (uflv- 

Even these exmtpks, close as they are to our own cul¬ 
ture, show remarkable discrepances. Typical cultural 
elements such as the connexion of the number tfnee 
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with TtJMn and four ‘whb inomm are, to quote once t/tore 
^hat ynng says about the like a **/)«- 

cieus oj ^hose \nmitt structure and uitimaie meaning 
•we kno^ noihmgP Frobeuim fiames such factors^ wbicb 
are not amenable to itirther explanationj *'monadt” and 
sees in them the ^^structurai principles^* of the variotu 
vie^s of the •world ht various cultures. In West Africa be 
finds alongside the monad of “Syrian” culture (man— 
threct nsjOTnan—fouri the presence of two others: the 
Atlantic’' monad (man—four^ •woman—three) and 
the **bIottb Erytbreah” monad (man=threef •moman 
=two). Certain relations to certain heavenly bodies 
likewise belong to the ultimateiy unfathomable struc¬ 
ture of the monad. If anywherej the question of a cosmic 
orig^ finds answer here—and it is -negative as far as con¬ 
cerns the derivability of these and simitar relationships 
from the observation of the heavens. 

The pomt is that these relatiomhips are just as •various 
as those to the two sexes. In Syrtian culttare the moon 
pertmis W mm and the number threef the sun to tooman 
and the number four. Frobenius even assures us that the 
Syrtian city-plan witb its dhhion into four is a replica 
of the sun or the sun's course. In German, in contrast 
to Englhhf the idea of a masculine moon and a feminine 
sun still lives on. But in the annent languages the moon 
is feminine and the run mascrslme^ the mocm-goddess 
Hecate had three forms^ while ApoHOf tvho as Hecatos 
corresponded to her and was related lo the sun, <tiw, hi 
the form of Agyieus (guardien of meets and public 
places I, a conical poinied colunm with a four-sided 
base (i,e. a sort of square and circle combined). The 
secret tutelary goddess of the Ruma quadrara seas ac- 


cordhtg to one joutce' Luiua^ and the leotet name of the 
city mss Flori, an appellative of the same great goddess 
mho ii no more lunar than tOTTestriel and subterranean. 

Once more me have g^en only a few ftom a host 
of examples. They shorn us the same beaeenly body, 
mhen seen in terms of the “monads*^ of different cjti- 
tures, no%o as a momaUf nom as a ntan^ nom as ibreei 
nom m four. If a monad nteans an inability to see othcr- 
ivisc, a *^^possession^ in frobeniui sense, then there are 
at least two grounds fenr this possesnon: the gyipfmig 
moTld of Nature and sotnetbing in the history of culture 
that is as manifold as it is variable^ that fixes the charac¬ 
teristic ^^mofiadic'* features of each and every viem of 
the ivorld^ The first corresponds to archaic 

man's “opermess" to the morld of which me have spoken 
before, an openness that throms hhn back on bis deepest 
foimdatioTts. The second can be described as follows: 
H is art exposure to certtun aspects of the world which in 
their ttsm correspond to just those monadic featvres, 
tbetfisehes seeming to have grown up organically and 
to be comparable with the fundamental cbaracterisTics 
of plants and argattisms tn general* In order to define the 
□Idniate basis of the monads we wtrttld have to say thirt 
it is the compulsion in man to produce soMetbirtg 
formed, formed m spirir just as only formed things are 
produced in the body. This compulsion is the origin^ 
the first leap. But the next moment, m the leap itself, 
the monad, the spiritual plan is there. The plan is the 
first thing that is hitelligibie: here something original, 
experienced with all the immediacy of the origin, proves 

T Uicn^iiH. III, 7, 4 -1 no l«^r bclkrc. tm I did lo Srudt t 

Maieridi M Staris JiiU rriiRww!, 9 (i9ui. p- 17. tlwt Wiluirowitt wm 
ri{^i ifi bii canjectuiT Liim. 
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to be me •with iome aspect of the *'open" icorld. If 
*^comoj** is understood ht the Greek scrae that every¬ 
thing spirituai md our compulsion lo^'ords the spiritual 
are an essentiai part of the cosmos, then here vee have 
the cosmos meeting with itself. 

Or, to pa ii ht more scientific language, it seems as 
if there already icere m the hitmsin plasm—the germ of 
life voe have been speaking of—something spirkualf a 
compulsion towards the spiritual. What groves ottt of 
this compulsion if, like every grovsmg thing, exposed 
to its envtronment—md vaoe to anything rhat wants to 
grow when there is nothing ht the ermromnent to cor¬ 
respond to h, when no meeting can take place there! 
The being of anything that grows is as mach an exposure 
to something as an arising from something. So tvitb the 
being of the plasm. We are not speaking, of course, of 
my physical thing that is so exposed ht its growth, but 
of a spiritual ihmg. Not of “plflfw** but, as Frobenha 
calls it, of '^paidettma,^’ If other organisms are plasmatic 
growths, cultures are ^^paUeumatic.” Vet **paideianatic" 
meant littie more than exposedJ** Spirltua! originst- 
tton is like a leap into the world—and woe to anything 
that wants to become actual when it corresponds to none 
of the possible aspects of the world, when if can unite 
with none of them! Cultural aebievements—tbe various 
“foundings"'—can only come mto being and persist as 
actual works became, for the “plasm" as well as for the 
“paidettma** for the body-cell as well ar ftTr the monad, 

i Flideujni. lo I myadf «> rififitte It, 1 m Frdbeimiir 

Maue (ta the |Dunul Fmdipvmi, t jv, ijS>, k m ru4;riTe ficuliy uad tiii» 
Wfaflitly passive the fact ihai thE irAsc^n wcjrts ia 

acti and ix. oi eiihate- Bectuae al ihe {>aiileiiii»« iU 

thoae liYtt^ in pattfcuUf limfi and pbee gfr afl tbxt they 

can 6nly have thit paittpjlst 


weetmg and tmion are possible. So that H h possible 
to in the world itself, the basis of tbreefotdness 
as of fourfoidness, a suniibe quality in toowian as in mattf 
a feTjjoie quality ht the woon as ’ti^ll as fettils^tg tnas~ 
culinity*—aH aceorJing to the monadic plan taken over 
by the mytholopcai idea. 

The “jfim step** b not really a step at aii It k the 
primary *‘ground" or he^mting, “orf^" understood 
as the prbnary source and issue from that source^the 
very thing that all mythologyes speak of in the lajigiiage 
of the second (the first inteliigfble) step, ’which hi 
'^monadic" language, the leap into the world and pos- 
session hy it. At tbb stage everything is welling up, 
(lowing, continually varying and changing shape, all 
variations within the same culture being determined by 
the same monad. Spiritual plans have now appeared in 
and bound up with the world, at ground-plans for un¬ 
ending development. Only with the third step b there 
a state of rest. The first two stages—compulsion and 
monadic structure—winch could never haoe become 
actuid vAthout thb third, are consummated in a rotmded 
whole. Only here do things come to a standstill, achieve 
stability as a ivork, Yet for thb stable existence a special 
power, a special talent b needed^tf^at of the artbt, crea¬ 
tor, founder, of the pbilosopber too if, as a “giver of^ 
grounds,** he may be counted among the “founders. 
The “leap;* the possession, the monad already lodge us 
in time and placej with the artist and founder we find 
oitrselv^ hi the midst of a definite people—“people 
being understood as a source of power and talent and 

*tn tlut bi« buocc Ihc uiilior i* diinlaag in ■ nuamline 


also as a rottrcf of eharacterinks mntseonding the mo- 
mdh. 

Artists^ even a ^hoie nation of artrstJ, oity-huUderi 
and ^rtd-huilderSf are true creators^ founders^ and 
^tmdamentalists'* only to the extent that they dravi 
tbehr strength from and build on that source •mhence the 
mythologies have th^ ultimate ground and iw'/gns, 
namely j tohitt tvas anterior to but revealed in the mo¬ 
nadic, The “wiroerjflJ/y bumun^’ •would tea fit term for 
the *^pTe-monadjv" were it nor too httle and too feeble; 
for the important thing is not to become “universally 
human*' but to encounter the dwine in absolute immedi¬ 
acy, The vtythohgems that come closest to these naked 
encounters with Godhead owr regard as the primary 
mytbologems. Historically speakings nve possess only 
variations of the primary mythologems, not their 
iess content, the mythological ideas. These in their pure 
state, e.g, the pttre idea of the mandaU, its “archetype” 
so to speak, are pre-monadic. What exists historically 
has the character not only of a mo nod, i,e, belongs 
locally and temporally to a defhthe culture, Imt also 
of a work, i,e. speaking in the vurnner typical of a certain 
people. On the other hand, every people displays its 
form most purely 'when it stands face to face wUb the 
Absolute, that is, on the frontiers of the pre^onadic. 
The deeper our insight mto the pre-nmnadic, the more 
“archctypar'* the vision. Examples would lead us out of 
the sphere of mythology into that of mystic experience. 
When solidly constructed monads break down, as 
at the ertd of the antiqtte era, or when their dissolution 
is already far advanced, as it is today, we find ourselves 
closer to variom kinds of mysticisms than to mythology. 
That is why Plotinus can tell w about pure mystical 


^xperiertcCf and 'why his tontemporsrhsy the Gnomes, 
can teii its ahottt 'what comes closest to mythology in 
mysticism^ And tfM too is v)by the psycholog^t ^nds 
in modem man the same mystical or semi-myitieal phe¬ 
nomena as in a handbook of Chinese mysticism or in 
the Gnosticism of late antiquity. What ire meet tn both 
cases has mostly the appearance of something mid'way 
between the archetype and a monadic fragment, a my¬ 
thology at once gerwiMJi/fig and disintegrating^^ It is 
precisely these indhidital myihotogies of present-day 
men that do in fact largely correspond to the ideal pri- 
tnjiry mythology hovering as it were between the one 
origin and the monadic version of if. Living my¬ 
thology, on the other hmd, esepandt in infimte and yet 
shapely mwifipiicj/y, rather like the plant-world in com¬ 
parison with Goethe's ‘*prf»iaf plant'* We must always 
keep our eyes on both: the bistorical Many and the 
unitive prhicipte that h nearest to the orJ^n. 

-V puiif LiUfl)’ fcu: cxiinple of ifii*, a purely psychic fJMirJafj'tapen- 
cacc coaiplctQ with niftflanlic iad mydtulogiciil ftagmcDH (numbea end 
ttatiie* aI it m ^ fotiiid in Jung’e T'hw Ensyi an J 

Ptychet9iff (London, BiiiUtirCi TmiWl ft Out. 1918, p{h nfi r>* t tjuoto 
i( here Cogethei with Jungs comnicBtan’‘r 

" *I cUnibed ilte rno unmi B Kid eamr to • pUed wJic» I «w icven 
red fcntiet iiv front of n*f, lemn oa cither nde. aDd tcvm behind me- 
T laood In che middle of fh» quadnaglt. The roikj JUt Eire 
itcpr. I Tried 10 lift the four wod» ncafDt me. In doing « 1 dit- 
covered that iheee itoiHn w*i» (be ped^ala of /iwf ettnia of godi 
buried upalde down in the euith. I dug iHem up end arranged them 
■boor me jo that I ura* standing in the rnidille of thcru, Suddenly thtiy 
leaned wvanij one another until their heuilt tonchrd, forming khJia- 
thing like 1 tent WTcr me, I myaelf Wl to tho ground and laid; 
“Fall upon me if you moat! I em tired." Then t «w iltat heytmd, 
eneiKiing the four godr. a ting of flame hud fotnud. After a time I 
gw up from rite ground, and orvcithicvr the ftatua of the gnda. Where 
they felL four irwa dwt Up. At that blue flame* leapt »p foom the 
ring of fire end began to bunt the foliage of the Oeea. Seeing dm 1 
laid: ’TTik mist atop. I tnuat go into the £r* myalf » rhaf the 



leavti %ial\ nor be bolTiDl*' Then t iiM itie fira. The nw 

evnkhed and the fieiy ring drew together to ooe lUOTeasi: hJue iktue 
thcE cixriai me gp Itdiii \ht tarthV 
”Ht« the vuwn nftlrt t. ^ . * At all evenu the tmpMjudictd readier 
wBI rcoiigjiLue ju onec rhe idea of a 'unid-poi^ thai la mrbed by a 
land of climb (nMUEitiinccriAg^ effotr^ onig^e, eic.)p Jit will ilaci 
jrecogniu wrthom iJifficiJty the funoua medicnl cottomlnmi of the 
aquiring of the eirtlCi which bckit^ to iiic Sdd of ildicmy. Hero i£ 
Jds rigirtffil place aa ihe lyiitbol of IndniduacktcL The eot^ per- 
Kutality ia indicucil by the fmir card™! paiim^ tbc foot gocU Ic. the 
four fonctiiHU ttfikh gitc bcaringa in psydiiq tpace (d- ^rjetd^^cd 
Typn)^ and aUo by the drdfi etuUsng the wbok^ 11» otcrctmiing 
of Uie lour gods who thrcarco ra smother riw Indiriduil figmilcs 
hbefAtion from idmltificiirion with the four fiwciioni^ * foojfold 
nrritwzdiu Tfrec of oppuiiies^) followed hf *o appiwimanoci to 
cixclCp to BndiTidcil wlwiciie*- Tins is Ji* tuni Icadi4 to ftiither 
ggliatioo." 

Attarient jwtabda apart from the dty-fouaiiJig ceremony are not want- 
lag. Even ihr “^iqiiaririg of the ctcclc”* if andeef. I wmild only remark 
tbai ritual monmociTtx ibtfi were buried Of hidden in die (in Rome 
the »o^ed ^ttrenturo"j m LytMun^ cf, pmsaniaas VHl* jy* 0 pertaio 

to the anw i!jviitmj» af tbofe to whkh the jistfjsdti/ pertaiiiSr EecryTehcre 
in the t^aioo juh c^noced we can bnd eictnents ihst hare a mcamng bceh 
in mdividual mythology* iiC- psychology^ and in ih* great mythologiw of 
the cofinic rtbgioiu- 
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THE PRIMORDIAL CHILD IN 
PRIMORDIAL TIMES 

BY C KEEENYl 


1. Child-Gods 

M ythology b never the biography of the gods, as 
oftm appears to the observer. TTiis ts particniarly 
tnic of “mythology properly so calJcd"j mythology in its 
purest, most prisdne form.* It is both more and less. It is 
always less than a biography, even though it tells of the 
birth and childhood of the gods, the deeds of their 
youth, and sotnedmes of theii early death. The remark¬ 
able thing about these childish or yoothful feats is that 
they show the god in the full perfection of hfe power 
and outward form, and thus really preclude biographical 
th mki ng —t h i ti king in periods of life as stages of develop¬ 
ment. At the same rime mythology is mote than any 
biography. For, although it may tell us nothing that 
relates organically to a particular period of life, it never¬ 
theless comprehends the periods themselves as timeless 
realities; the figure of the child plays a part in mythol- 

»Ef. M P. in Gcnkc mbA Votden. EMmtmg In diw AUertimt- 

viftiKtcifuft (4th ed4 Lapng. ig^)> n. 4. p. Sl 
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ogy equal to that of the mairiiigeabte girl, or Koic, and 
the mother. Id mytholog}' these too, like crery other 
possible form of being, arc manifcscadoos of the Divine, 

The deeds of the diild Apollo remain ApolloniaD, 
and the pranks of the child Hermes are not so much 
childish as Hermetic. Classical Greece was determined 
to view these two gods under an ctcmally youthful 
aspect, since, conceived as figures in all tltcir pimty 
and perfection, Apfdlo and Hemies are moulded most 
clearly, out of all possible earthly forms, in the ciinclcss 
form of the youth. It is tlic same with the figure of Zeus 
as the regaUlcxjking man In middle life, or Saturn in 
late anti<|mty as the grumpy old greybeard. Archaic 
Greece saw its Apollo, its Hermes and Dionysus as 
bearded figures, and tl>is shows that divinity and iiumau- 
ity can touch at yet another point-^t the summit of the 
only maturity we mortals can reach. But to grasp the 
eternal, whidi is the essence of every one of these gods, 
in the perishable bloom of youth—that is by far the 
harder task. Until Greek an solved it, the bearded fig¬ 
ures of men—figures that w'crc almost ageless—were the 
most typical forms of expression. 

In the figures of godlike men, youths, and ancients, 
Greek mythology never expresses any biograpliical ele¬ 
ment or phase of life, bur always the nature or essence 
of the god. Tlic bearded archaic type—Hermes, Apollo, 
Dionysus, depicted at the height of their powers, the 
acme of Greek manly perfection, as also Zeus and Poset- 
don—b the simple visible expression of that timeless 
(juality which Homer ascribes to the gods when he 
says: *'Tlicy age not, they die not, they are eternal" 
Whether portrayed archaically in ageless tnaturity or 
classically in idealized form, the actual age of these divine 
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youtlis OF nwn hfls above all a symbolic value; iii them, 
richness of life and richness of meaning a« one, Tlicir 
very nature removes ihcm from every conceivable bio- 
graphical rclarinnship. 

hiany gods—almost all those we have mentioned— 
appear not only as men and youths but also in the like¬ 
ness of child-gods; and it might seem as if the child 
possessed that bkjgraphical significance which we have 
just denied. It may be asked whether Greek mythology 
introduces the child Hermes or the child Apollo merely 
because it happ^ens to know his father and mother, and 
liccause the story of Ids birch naturaDy leads on to the 
story of his childhood. But this kind of biographical 
approach gets ns no further than the inclusion of the age 
of childhood in the history of the gods. No sooner is 
the figure of the child there than it is cancelled and re¬ 
placed by the figure of the god. Little Hernies at once 
becomes Henries, little Hercules is at once in foil 
session of his strength and valour. The richness of life 
and meaning in the wonder-working child is no whit 
smaller than in the bearded god, On the contrary, it 
seems to be even richer and more profoundly moving. 
With the appearance of the child-god—whether in 
Homer’s Hermetic liynm. In the myth of Zeus or Dion- 
ysas, or in Virgil's Fourth Eclogue—we feel ourselves 
surrounded by that mythological atmosphere which 
modem man calk “fairy-tale-like." If anyone suppt^ 
that, in the child-god, he has discovered the biographical 
element of mytholog)% he is. heading for surprises. For 
here, at this secDiingly biographical point, he will find 
himself completely outside all biography and in the pri- 
tiiordial realm of mythology where the most marvellous 
creations grow and fiourish. 
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For which interpretation, then, have wc to decide? 
For the assamption that the figure of the child-god is 
the result of biogiaphica] thinking? Or for the idea that 
the biographical point of view Is probably only of sec¬ 
ondary importance, and that the primary thing, which 
directly concerns us, is tlic play of mythology itself? 
A play like tJtc playing of an invisible great composer 
who varies the same theme—the primordial figure of the 
child—in the keys of the various gods? Is not the Primor¬ 
dial Cliild—the child-god of so many myttiologems— 
the one and only true fiUns ante patremt whose life, seen 
in retrospect, first produced the checkered history of 
his origins? We must either put this idea in a clearer and 
more certain light or else refute it, if we w'ish to under¬ 
stand the mythological accounts of child-gods. But the 
way to such an understanding is to let the myihologcms 
speak for themselves. So we now present a series of 
them. 

2. The Qrpltoft Child 

Ancient tnythologemsi of child-gods are surnnmded 
by, and evoke, an aura of fairy-tale. Not for any un- 
accmmcable, essentially irrational reason, but rather 
because of their clearly visible and ever-recurimg char- 
acterisrics. Tlic child-god b usually an abandoned found¬ 
ling. Often it is threatened by extraordinary dangeis: 
it may be devoured, like Zeus, or tom to pieces, like 
Dionysus. On the other band these dangers are not 
altogether surprising: they are features as natural to the 
vision of a Titanic world as discord and trickery arc to 
the primitive mv’thnlogems. Sometimes the father is the 
child's enemy, as was Kronos, or he may Iw merely 
absent, as Zeus w'as w'hen Dionysus was being tont to 
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pieces by the Titam, We have a rarer ease in the 
Homeric hymn tu Pan. little Pan was abandoned by his 
itiothcr and nurse; terrified, they had lee the new-bom 
infant lie there. His father, Hermes, picked him np. 
wrapped him in a harems skin, and bore him a\vay to 
Olympus. Here as well we have two contrasting fates; 
in the one the child-god is an abandoned abortion, in 

the other he sits at Zeiis’side among the gods. 

The mother has a peculiar part to play; she is and « 
not at die same time. To take an ancient Italian example: 
the child Tages, from whom the Etruscans received 
their sacred science, sprang our of the earth before the 
eyes of a ploughman*—a child of Mother Earth and at 
the same time the purest type of fatherless and mother¬ 
less foundling. Semete was already dead when Dionysus 
was bom, and the mother of Aesculapius did not sur¬ 
vive her son^s birth- We could also mention figures in 
hemic sagas who were likewise abandoned by their 
moth era as children, violently separated from them, 
or exposed to death; but we would rather confine our¬ 
selves to “mythology properly so called,*' and shall only 
tell of gods who occupy a central place in genuine niy- 
thologcms and cults. Even to the greatest antong them 
—Zeus—something very similar happened. When he \vas 
bom his niothcr. in order to save hun at alb exposed him. 
Tiic nursing of the child by divinities or w'ild beasts in 
the mvth of Zeus, and the imwation of it in the cull of 
the young DionysuSi, shows us nvo things; the toit- 
iariness of tlie child-god, and the fact that he is never- 

’Ccirro, D# divbMlatte, H. i]i 6vid. AtaartwrylFejej. XV, jfj. Fcau 
JLV. Til? Knifoa cf il‘r tnher nrfrtTflM* mc m be found in itie 

Jimdbotiki. Ouf miin kmitcc tor Hhtiw (■ Hwoet’# ITennrtic hyrnfl, 
cf. Kcidiy). Herjitrf drr Sttititfubrftz da t™ 
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thcless at b<tme b the primeval world—an cqmvocaJ 
sinucion, at once that of the orphan child and a chcr- 
ished son of the gods. 

Another variation on the theme b when the mother 
shares the child's abandonment and solitude. She 
wanders about homeless and ts persecuted. Like Lcio, 
whom her new-bom son, the little Apollo, defends 
against the brutal Ticyos. Or else she lives without 
honoor, far from Olj’mpus, tike Maia the naottwr of 
Hermes- Her position—originally that of Almhcr Earth, 
one of w'hose names she bears—is do longer entirely 
simple in the Homeric hjTiin. Tire simple situation 
shows us the abandonment of tlx new-bom god, in both 
variations. In the one, mother and child are abandoned 
as Leto was with Apollo on the barren island of Ddos- 
in the other, the child is alone in the rough and primitive 
world. Here the fairy-tale atmosphere becomes con¬ 
crete: we are reminded of the orphan child in European 
and Asiatic folk-lore, and how he tvas abandoned. “T'Jo 
matter where it was or was not—enough that there was 
a town and in the southern quarter of the town a tumble¬ 
down house inhabited by an orphan child, left all on its 
own after the death of its father and mother ” So begins 
a Hungarian legend.* Tlicre arc parallels both to the 
variation in which the child is wholly abandoned and 
to that in tvhich it is left with mother or nurse. 

A fairy-tale of the Black Forest Tatars In the Altai 
Mountains begins as follows:* 

* /poi/r Arnotd Nipmeit^ujicmiofw fed. I_ Kilainy, 19(4), 

No, 14. 

^ These venes w ipM#cd fniiit W, BxJloiF. PlreiSei, der VotkAHtramf 
JtT airUichfn Stenenw 1 <SC PeterOiuig, tSaS), jip, ifi, 400. 
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Once upon a thnCy long ago, 

There lived an orphan boy. 

Created of God, 

Created of Pajana, 

Witbotu food to eatf 
Without clothes to tcear: 

So be lived. 

No ’Woman to marry bm, 

A fox came; 

The fox said to tf^e youth: 

“Hirto will you get to be a man?" he said. 

And the bey said: 

‘V don*l know my self 
How / shall get to be a mmr* 

One of the epic songs of another Altaic tribe, the 
Slior, conies closer to the mother-and-child variation: 

The woman called Altyn Sahak 
Lives hi the wildemess, 

Without cattle, with nobody round her. 

She looks jfter a little boy. 

She casts her book into the ’white sea; 

Every day she catches a yoimg pike, 
hi well water she cooks it, ' 

They eat the broth. 

So Altyn Sabak looks after 
This little orpbatt boy. 

Here the w'oman is the hero's elder sister—a peculiar¬ 
ity of these songs. 

The appearance of this rituatioti in folk-tatc and 
saga-though it is a far ciy from these examples to the 
world of antiquity—iaiscs the question; Was not the 
orphan child the forerunner of the child-god, and was 


not this chiid taken over mto mytholog)" from dcscripr- 
riom of a certain kind of Jiumati fate, such as is pos- 
sibJe tn the most diverse cultures, and there elevated to 
divine rank? Or was it the other way about? Is the 
chiid-^od earlier and the orphan child of folk-talc only 
a pale re6ccnon of him? Which is priutar}'; folk-tale or 
iijyrh? Which came first: solitude in the primitive 
world, or the purely human picture of the orphan’s 
fate? Tliis question forces itself on us all the more 
urgently w'hen we reflect that there arc cas^ where the 
mythologeni of the child-god and the folk-talc of the 
orphan child arc absolutely inseparable. A ease of the 
kind now follows, although we stray even further for 
the nonce from the world of antiquity. 


3. A Vogul God 

The mythologem that allows us to see a little deeper 
into the original state of affairs is to be found amo ng the 
Voguls. Their store of myths, collected by the Hun¬ 
garian anthropoiyists A. Reguly and B. Munkicsi, is 
preserved for us in imcornipc original texts, which the 
last-named has published with a IheraJ Hungarian traxts- 
brion. In the following we attempt to reproduce this 
translation faithfully. 

The Voguls worshipped^and perhaps still worship- 
^c especially among their gods who bears the name of 
‘'The hian Who Looks at the World.*’* He is a god 
let down from heaven in two variations: with his mother 
and without her. With his mother he was ‘Met down" 

• ^ K. TP- f«o (f, where. howeTer, fiedilhiii 

tnflucdec I* lx* coniiileted. i^ujunu* 
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in such a way rhar he was born as the son of a woman 
expelled from heaven. She fcl) upon the banks of the 
River Ob. "Under her right ann-pit two ribs broke out. 
A child with golden hands and feet was bom.”* Thb 
niajujcr of birth, the emergence of the child from its 
mother's right side, betrays Buddhistic inHuence. The 
Bodhisattva w'ho later became Gautama Buddha catered 
his mother’s womb from the right side and at the end 
of ten months left the right side of his mother again in 
full conscinumess and intnutculate; thus it was acctirding 
to the Buddha legend of the northern sect—iVfahavana 
Buddhism, as it is called/ "The Man Who Looks at the 
World” is an exact transladon of “AvaJokItcshi'ara,” the 
name of the world-ruling Bodhisattva in the above re¬ 
ligion, whose mtssinnarics are dispersed throughout 
Northern Asia, Avalokiteshvara is just such a divinity 
compassionately observing the world as the god of the 
Voguls became. From die latter’s titles—which refer to 
him as a gtxise. swan, or crane—we get a glimpse of his 
original nature.* Golden limbs arc as characteristic of 
him as of the new-born Buddha of the Avalokitcshvara 
world (our world)» 

gleamed^ shmmg like gold 
Worked hi the fire by ihe WrtSfcrV band* 

The orphan's fate lias nothing to do with all this and 
leads U5 into a world quite different from that of the 
Dalai Lama, the present-day embodiment of Avalo- 
tdreshvora. 

The child'god of the Voguls, however* before be 

•B. Muakitii, Vapdmlpk^tid zjujttmfwa, II t (Bmtapew, iSp:), p, » 
LMkttvan, ctn. 

*Miinkirli, II. * (1910), pp. lod eOj, 

* ‘‘Sum ht Ol^titbcrg. Rtity* Jet SttiJh* iMunich. ipii), p, 4, 
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became “The Man Who Lrjoks ar the Wo eld,*' Lc, ^i‘hitc 
still a small bo>\ also came de»wn to earth without his 
mcithcr.’" A council is held m heaven: 

Sometitfte the World of .Man coatti to be. 

His father't iittk son, his fethefs darling. 

His mother's tittle son, his mother's darlingt 
Hovf %t)iU man standing on his feet, 

Ho-u.' loill man endttre him? 

Let ns give bifn into the hands of mother. 

In anoiber's hands he shall be taught tameness! 
fo the tmcle md aunt of kh faxher. 

To the unde and aunt of bis JJiofiber 
He shall be gfven. 

We h^ of a cradle hanging between heaven and earth 
in which he is drawn up or let down according to the 
resolve of his father, the Upper Heaven: 

His father set hhn in a curved cradle a wfew edge. 
He let him d/yten to the world of men, mhabhants of 
the lower earth. 

On to the roof of bis man-^imcle, fx of the eagle's feathers, 
He fell with the mighty voice of tbimder. 

Instantly bis unde was outside, took hhn in. 

By day he teaches bim, by night teaches him. 

Bo he grows, and his aunt beats hhn. 

So he grows, and his uncle beats him. 

So his bones grow hard, and bard bis muscles.. 

Yet a second time his aunt beats hhn, 

Yet a third time his unde. 

Wc hear of liis sorn- plight in the house of a Russian: 
how he is kept behind the dwr, how dish-water is 

fongwiitg *fier iwQ of God*.“ in D, u put 
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emptied over him. Sorrier yet ts his plight in the house 
of the Samoyed^ who binds him to his sleigh with an 
iron cable thirry rods long. How hard he has to w^ork 
for the Sajtioycd is less apparenr from our text than 
from kijidred accounts in fairy-tales of manhandled 
heroes and sons of gods. All the more moving, then, 
is the description of the child^s sufferings, when, beaten 
-almost to death with a *‘club of mammoth-bone," he is 
cast on the dunghill and intended as a sacrificial victim. 
Here the nadk is rcacJtcd; now the ram sets m. The 
boy suddenly becomes possessed of snow-shoes, armour, 
quiver, bow, and sword. He shtujts an ar^o^^' through 
seven stags, he shoots another through seven elks. He 
sacrifices the Samoycd*s son, pulverizes seven Samoyed 
“cities," destroys the Russian and the Russian city “with 
the pressure of his back, the pressure of his breast," 
slays his uncle and aunt. It ts an epiphany, no less terrible 
than that of Dioitysus on the ship of die Etruscan pirates 
in the Homeric hymn. From the miscmble plight of the 
orphan there emerges a god. The turning of the tide of 
fortune is not only impressive, k is also significant. 

With the Vogul mythologem we approach very 
ckisely to a fajniliar type of fair)'-rale, that of “Strong 
Hans,"’* But a comparison with this particular talc 
shows how much less impressive and significant the 
fairy-tale is. What meaning ic has comes solely from 
the gratcsqucly exaggerated feats of an exceptionally 
strong famter's boy and the absuni situations that result. 
The difference lies not in the envirotunent or in the 
social atmosphere (the atmosphere of the VognI 
myths is anything but regal), but in what we may call 

WCf. Ainit ami ThrwnpHiii, ~ryp^ ( 3 f itf IFF Camni, 74) 
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ihc dramatic structure of the mythotogcm. Such a 
structure i$ entirely lacking in this type of fairy-tale. 
The uncommon bodily strength of the youngster is 
explained in advance by references to hb birth and 
mode of nourishment. He was suckled for several 
years or ate enough for nine people; his father was a 
bear, or-in one Hungarian tale-his mother a marc, a 
cow, a fairy; he was hatched out of an egg or forged 
of iron. Alt this, of course, points to the mythologjcai 
origin of the talc, but reduces the action to a bwer 
plane; from tlic world of high drama to the world of 
^tonishing exceptions to which w*c are so accustomed 
tn folk-talcs. What Is It, on the other hand, that 
affects us so powerfully in.the mythologem? The 
very thing that constitutes its wiiote meaning, and 
that is the revelation of divinity in the paradoxical 
union of lowest and highest, weakest and strongest. 
The (fucstion as to which is primaiy, orphan child 
or chiJd-god, is thus considerably simplified. The emcr- 
gence of a god’s son or a king’s stin from the orphan 
child, as a theme for myTh or fairy-tale, presupposes 
the orphan situation: ir is this situation that makes the 
emcigcncc possible in the first place. But the plight of 
the orphan docs not, insofar as it is purely human, fur¬ 
nish any rnffict^t reason for such an enicrgcncc. Con¬ 
sidered apart from mythology, and from the standpoint 
of ordinary human life, tlmt plight Is not iiecessariJ)^ 
consummated in an epiphany. But if the epiphany is i 
it were the fruit and fulfilment of the orphan’s fate, 
then the whole situation nitmt be understood in mytho¬ 
logical terms, and wc have to ifif|uirc: Docs mythohigy 
know of an orphan’s fate that b compatible with divine 
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iorm, or rather with the figure of a god in whom this 
fare is m essenriai charjcieristtc? 

4* Kaiiert'e 

VVe slutlJ now be confronted with the picture of the 
orphan child of the folk-talcs^ a picture painted in full 
detail, so that we may decide on the ground of imme¬ 
diate cndence whether it points in the direction of 
mythology or merely to a realistic description of a 
certain type of human fare. Not individual themes, but 
the whole picture shall speak for itself. (The theme of 
the miraculous birth has already ted us in die direction 
of mythology.) The picture stands in the Kateivla in 
heroic frame: a description of the servitude of Kullervo, 
Kalcrvo’s son. He has been recognized afresh in the 
^'Strong Hans” of the Finnish fairy-tale “Munapoika”: 
“The Boy Bom of an Egg*''“ Again, he has been com- 
pared with the Hamlet of Danish sagaj like him. Kul- 
Icrvo in the Kalevah remained alive to avenge his 
father,*' But even this element is not the citclusive 
property of the saga: the orphaned child-god of the 
Voguls, in their “Songs of Gods,” was also the “death¬ 
less avenger/*** 

A hero of Finnish antiquitj'. Unramo by namc-so 
we read in Book XXXI of the /fj/evaiii**—exterminated 
the clan of his brother Ivalcn'o. 

“Cf. D. Cuijjnreni. Dtt rKtitlc, iSoii^i pi riw* 

*»Cf. K, Krnhn. VI iff Camm. {Hdainki, ■9iS^ 

pi ig. 

Munlcidi, It, i, pp, 1. 

If) tkw oT the l«ngih irf the qnotviani and the ptaienl unmd«h(llt>‘ 
of the unly exhtias Englisli eetOint ot ibe tV F. Kithy 

in £)rc^en't UUruy, whd the «ri|[jn»l metuk whidt Ijmg- 

rtiyoiw fuUowi in —1 luier compounded « pioie venion front 

ihit ejid from A, Scblcfner'e Gctttnr) mr.—'Enm. 
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Of nil the iribc of Kulcrvo there was left only bis 
y<iung wife, aoJ slic ^vas pregnant. tTniamb’s host led her 
aipoy with them to thdr homeland ro do rile citoi^ the 
cleaning and sii'ccping. 

Before long a little boy was bom to this unhappy 
mother, and she cast about for a naifie. She called hiiii 
Kullervo, the Battle Hero. The little boy was swaddled 
and laid fatherless in a cradle, and his inothcr sac rock¬ 
ing it. She rocked him dll his hair tossed, rocked him 
all titat day and the nnti, and on the tliird day the boy 
kicked out w'lth his feet before and kclund, tore off the 
swaddltng-chirlics, crawled out, and broke the linie>wr»od 
cradle to pieces. 

“Already in the third month’' thoughts of vengeance 
awoke in the “kiiec-higir* buy: he wanted to avenge 
his father and mother. Tl\is came to Untamo's ears. 
They dclilicratcd how best they might destroy the 
miraculous child. They tried hrst of all with water: 

1 hey put him in a battel, a little cask, and puslicd it out 
upon the waves. .After two nights they went to sec 
whether the bny had sunk in die water or perished in 
his barrel. But he had not sunk in the water or perished 
in his hirre4 he had ciaW'kd out of the banel and was 
now sitting on the waves with a rod of copper in his 
hand. At the end of it there was a silken thread, and he 
was angling in rite lake fur lish as he Boated itirough the 
w'ater. There w'as enough tea ter in the lake to ml tivo 
ladles, and possibly—^if exactly measured—pare of a third. 

Untamu then sought to destroy ihc child W'ltli fire: 

So they gathered and collected a large supply of dry 
biich-wood, the hundred'-necdled pine oozing with resin, 
a thousand slcighfuU of bark, and a hundred rods of dry 
ash. Having set fire t<> the wood-pile, they ease the boy 
into the middle of the blatcc. I hc pyre burnt all that day 
and the next, and was srill bummg on the third (Liy. 
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llicn they uent to joolc. The boy was sitting up to his 
knees in ashes, up to Jiis arms in embers, with a rake in 
his hanJ. He was stirring up the hre, raking tlte coats 
together. Not a hair was singed, not a lock displaced. 

Finally 3 third attempt was made to destroy the child 
with what \vc may call in this connexion tlic airy de¬ 
menti Untamo had the boy ‘'strung up im an oak-* 
tree.** Wlieri after the usual time a laJ was scat to look 
at hint, he bmnghr b.tck thb message: 

"KuUcrvo is not yet perished, has not died upon the 
tree. Me is carving pictures on it, hDiding a graver in his 
hand. The whole tree is covered with picnirta, the oak 
is a mass of cars'ing! There arc men with mvords, and 
spears ar their sides.” 

\^''hcte should Unmmo now seek aid against this most 
miserable boyi Whatever the death he preparad for him, 
whatever the destruciiun he planned, the W'icked bd 
could never be brought to nun. 

Ulus ivhnt w'c may call the first variation on the 
theme, tn chc musical sense of the word. Actoally it 
consists of three vartarions. A more extensive analysts 
would only tend to break doi^n certain units that are 
effective as u'MeSf c.g. tltc child mtd the ctcnient in 
which it subsists. Each of these serial ions has an instant 
effect on os, chiefly because of the poetic composition 
and the painter-like design. Later we shall sec how the 
composition, the combination of child and water, is 
nor only outw'ardiy effective, but full meaning too. 
Ffir the present we shall only recall how child and fire 
go logethcr in mythology; 

Heaven ivas in labour, eanb 'was in labour. 

And the purple sea teas ht labour. 

The blood-red seofweed bad /ffrfjh-p^ingr. 
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The hoiloni} stern of the seaiveed emitted smoker 
The hotioie stent of the semiteed emitted flame. 
And out of the flame spr^ig a iittle boy: 

Fire for hair, and fire for beard, 

And bh eyes tuere suns. 


Such was the birth of a divine child a* reported in 
one of the riniaJ songs of the old heathen Amcmans,'* 
a mythologeni to which reference has already been 
made in my explanation of \’'irgil's Fourth Eclogue.** 
It is tempting to classify this mnhologcm under the 
*‘tui^e^hinli myths*” as Frobcnius'has called one of the 
groups in solar mythologyBur the faint echo of it in 
the variation "Kullervo in the fire” is enough to make 
us realize w^hat sort of elemental material it is out of 


which arc moulded the images of the orphan’s fate* 
for example these three ways of compassing Kullcrvo’s 
thKim. This material is undoubtedly the primal stoff of 
mythology, and not that of biography; a stuff from 
which the life of the gods, and not the life of men, 
is formed. What, from the purely human point of view, 
is an ujiusually tragic situation—the orphan's exposure 
atid persecution—appears in tnyrhology in quite another 
light. It simply shows up the loneliness and solitude 
of dcmental beings—a loneliness peculiar to the primal 
sTuir of mythology. If anything, the fate of the orphaned 
Kulten'o* delivered up to every force of destruction 
and CTpiwed to all the elements, muxi be the true or¬ 
phan's fate in the fullest sense of the word: exposure 
«*C^niiiz.ic«ed b Vrtttrt tWiri.™ by GcJ«r* der 

*“ p ■"f. 

OKcfcnyi. KVa, <1^0), p. ,,, 
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and persecution. But at the same time this fate is the 
triumph of the cicmaital nature of tlie wondcr-child. 
The humda tate of the orphan docs not truly express 
the fate of such miraculous beings, is only secondary 
Yet it is just this symbolical orphanage which gives 
them their significance: it expresses the primal, 
solitude which alone Is appropriate to such beings in 
such a situation, namely in mythology. 

The first, three-part variation on the Kullcrvo theme 
occurs on this original, mythological level. But it is 
ver)' instructive to find that everything in the Kdevolu 
tfiat reminds us of the feats of Strong Haiu in the 
fauy'talc can be fitted into this mjthjike episode as a 
further vaiiatjon of it. Kullcrvo soh'is all the tasks set 
him in such a way that the solution exceeds all expecta¬ 
tions and redound to the injury of the taskmaster. Eltas 
Lonnrot acted in full accord with the stylistic feelings 
of the Kalevaia singers when he compiled these songs.** 
Finnish folk-lore refers the variations of the Kullervo- 
cycle to one and the same person, although it is familiar 
with the picture of the child floating on the water in 
other connexions as well. The "fairy-tale*' dement 
stands beside the mychotogicai dement like another 
variation on the same "musical” theme. 

The savage consummation of the first cask docs not so 
much conjure up the faiiy-talc atmosphere as echo the 
savagery of primitive mythology. Kullcrvo. the "knee- 
high” boy, having now grown "about a span in height,” 
is charged with the care of a small baby. 

So he watched all one day and the next, broke rhe 
baby’s hands, gouged out his eyes, and on the diird day 

Cf. K, iCniha, op. th., pp. 3 ff. 
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let him die altogether of sickness, threu' the nit pltins ta 
the river, and burned the baby's cradle. 

Dntamo, in the true manner of primitive niythologyt 
is nor in the least indignant bot merely reflects: 

Such a ojie U quite unfitted 
To iittend to little children 
Or to much them i^itb bis /fngm* 

So’to f Inityw tioi ’lubcre to send hmif 
Nor 'mhat 'icorb t ought to gfw bir/t^ 

Maybe he could clear the forest? 

So he told him: '^Clear the forestr****^ 

TJicrc follows the story of how KuJlcrs’o gets an axe 
made and how he himself sets to work. A clearing of 
ciiomious proportions is effected by means of this axe, 
and then—better in keeping si'ith the spirit of the Finnish 
epic—by means of magic stmg. The next cask is crowned 
witli similar immoderate success: that of building a 
fence. The final task for Untamo-thrcshuig-Ls partic¬ 
ularly rttninLsc«it,of the Strong Mans fairy-tale of 
otlicr European nations. 

Kullcrvo, the s<jn of Kaltrvo, now began threshing 
the cum> He threshed the com tu a fine dust and pounded 
rhv eats to diaflf. 

The climax of his lethal exertions is reached wiieij 
Kullcrvo is employed as a cowherd by the wife of the 
btack^ith Ilmarincn in B<mk XXXIli of the Kalevah. 
Tile jocular lady, totithless old hag" that she w'as, 

baked a loaf for him, gave him two great slabs of bread 
with oats below, com on top, and a stone in the middle, 

and with this provision sent Kullcrvo out with her cow's. 

••• F» KLrbv's in&cuiLition. Sc!c fnotttcite tf^Enmn. 


In revenge he dauglircrs die whole berd^ summons a 
pack of wolves and bears, magically causes die w3d 
beasts ru appear In the form of cattle, and consmicts 
^'anom musical instruments from the bones of the 
sbughtcred: 

Then he nude a pipe out of a cow-bone, and a vvhisde 
out of an os-horn, ana n cow-hom ocrof Tuomikki’s leg, 
and a flute out of Kbyo's shui-bone; and he played on 
his pipe and tooted on his hom, three tiines nn his native 
hills and sis times at the opening of the pathw'av. Bur 
Itmanncn's wife, die old woman of the blacksmirl\ had 
loi^ been waiting for the milk anti was looking forward 
to the summer buticr. When she heard the tramping in 
the marshes and the uproar on the heath she cKcIanned: 

"Praise be to Vumala! Hie liont sounds and the herd 
is coniingi But wliert on eanh has the wretch got a cow's 
horn and made himself a hoin to blow on? Why docs 
he come with such a noise, blowing with lungs Br to burst, 
splitting my ear-drums, and making my poftr old head 
ache?" 

Then Kullervo, son of fCalcrro, answered and said: 
“The wretch found the horn in the marshes and picked 
the pipe our of the bog! Your herd is in the run, the 
cows are in the hurdle (ield. Go and smoke the cattle 
and milk the cows.” 

So llmarinen's wife told an old crone to do the milking: 

"Go, old one, and milk the cattle and look after tlie 
beasts, for I can't leave my kneading,^' 

Tlien Kulltrvo, son of Kalctvo, answered and said: 

“A good liousewifc, a cltver housewife always milks 
tlic cows herself." 

So llmarinen's wife w'cnt herself to smoke the cattle 
and look after the beasts, and herself milk tlic cows. She 
surveyed the Jierd and gaecd on the homed cattle, saving; 

“Whiit a fine sight h the herd' The cattle are all sleek 
and ^ossy as though rubbed with lynx-skin, uHth M'ild 
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shcca’s wool! Tlior udders ire full to bursdng, tbe k'jk 
lit hard.” 

She jtoopcd down to milk thetn, beni down to com 
the milk our, pulled once, pulled twice, pulled yet a 
third lime, when a wolf sprang at her fiercely and a bear 
rushed to the attack. The wolf tore at her mouth, the 
bear tort at her leg, bit through the flesh of her calf and 
crushed the shin-bone. 

Tims Kullcrvo, son of Kalcrvo, repaid the old woman's 
jest and had liis revenge for the wicked old woman's 
tnockcry'. 

It is in I possible to rr>’ to derive Finnish myrhology 
frtmi Greek niyihology or vice versa; but it is equally 
impossible not to notice that Kullcrvo, the wonder- 
child and mighty youngster in one, ultiinatdy reveals 
himself as Hermes and Dionysus. He reveals himself 
as Hermes because of the making of musical insnumcnis 
In tx>nticxion with the destruction of canle (compare 
in particular that version of the mythologem of the 
Hermes child w’hcre (he stealing and slaying of cattle 
precede tlic invenaon of the lyre);'* he icvc^ himself 
as Dionysus because of what he docs t^'ith the wild 
beasts and with his enemy. It is purely Dionysiac—W'c 
can call it no less if we regard it in terms of Greek 
mjtliology—w'licn the wolves and the bears are magicked 
by him into docile cows; and Dionys'utc that it is they 
who punish his enemy. With someth mg of a sh adder 
we recognize the tragic and ironic atmosphere of Eurip¬ 
ides' Baccb<mt€s as we read the dramatic scene of the 
milking of the wild beasts, Ttie fate of the Etruscan 
pirates, Dionvsus’ enemies, who were ppnished by the 
onset of the beasts of prey, forms a still closer analogy 
to the vengeful epiphany of the child-god of the Voguls. 

AfidilodDIUI. til. ID. 
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5. Narayaria 

The child-god^ prototype of the wondtrfuJ orphan 
chilli, feeling quite at home in the primal cicnicnt, 
reveals his full significance when the scene of his epiph¬ 
any is water. 

When wx recall the epiphany of ICullcrvo. "sitting 
on the waves with a roJ of copper in liis iiand,” when 
sve further recall his skill in clearing forests, we see at 
once his affinity with the little copper man in Hook II 
of the KjtlevaU But quite obvJoiely Kullcrvo was 
neither "knee-liigh" nor “a span in height/’ bur a giant 
for whom there was only "enougb n'ater in the lake to 
fill two ladles, and possibly— if exactly measured-part 
of a third." In Book II much the same thing happens, 
and moreover there is a striking parallel to this giantism, 
which seems ittconipatiblc with the hero’s chiUhooti, 
in another great mythology. The Hindu Markandeya. 
the eternally youthful hermit, encounttred such a 
W'Ondcr-child at the tcmiioation of the bst. and begin¬ 
ning of the prescin. cosmic year, llic story is tn 
be found in the Markandeyasamasya-parvan of the 
Mababbariita. 

The wise hermit was wandering about over the face 
of the world-ocean and came to a iiyagrndlui tree (Fiens 
hrJica}^ in whose branches a "little boy’' lay. llie 1 h»v 
bade the licimit rest in Jiim. jMarkandeya tells what then 
happened; "The god ofTcre me testing-place within 
him. I become weary of my long life and mortal ex¬ 
istence. He opens his mouth, and I am draim into it 
with irresistible force, Tltcrc in his belly T set the whole 
world with its lands and cities, with the Ganges and 
•• Itcn^ciKcin jiiid SchiUcx, Smdmn mb mniitiw Sjiwjfrrtwjmir 
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die other rivers and the sea; the four castes, each at its 
work; lions, tigers, and wild pigs; India and all the 
Iieavcnty host, the Rudm. the Adityas and the Fathers, 
snakes and elephants—in short, eveiything diat I have 
seen in the world I see in his belly as I wander about 
in it. For more than a hundred years I wander about in 
it without coming tn the end of his body; then I call 
upon the god and am uistantly c^tpelled from his mouth 
with the force of the wind. Once more I see him sitting 
in the branches of the nyagrodha tree witli die signs of 
divinity upon him, clothed in yellow garments.” ITiis 
child-god, who is the god of the universe. Is Natayana, 
and according to die Indian etymology "he w'ho has 
water as liLs dxvclliiig-placc/' 

However much in ihb stoiy' is in the style of the 
Indian world, c.g. the detailed description and the 
philosophical complexion of the w'holc, it cannot ob¬ 
scure the outlines of the mythologon. The picture of 
a divine being adrift in the solitude of the world-ocean, 
at once child and giant, is clear enough. In the less philo- 
stiphical w'orld of Finnish woodsmen the pictorial style 
IS different, tliough the outline is the same. We have 
already met it in the Kullervo vartanon, but have still 
to make its acquaintance in the variation of the “little 
aipper man." 

\'iinaitioiritn, the proto-shaman, rose from the ocean 
at the beginning of the world and tner a wonder-child, 
we might almost say the Finnish counterpan to the 
Etruscan Tages. The name of tlie child, Sampsa ("Sam¬ 
son"), probaSdy alludes to his gigantic strength. 

Pcllcrvoinen, son of the canh, Sampsa the slender- 

limited iifw, cattle to sow the land and scancr the seed. 


He sows the land with trees, among them an oak 
which bter rises to heaven and covers the sun and miKMi 
with its branches. The giant tree had to be felled, and 
Vainamoincii turns to the po^Jtcr cf U'ster. Here we see 
the Finnish countceparr to the Indian Narayana: 

A man rose out of the sea, a hero from the waves. He 
was not the hugest of the huge nor yet the smallest of 
the small: he was as hlg as a man's thumb, the span of a 
wYmtan. His helmet was of copper, copper the boors on 
his feet, copper (he gaunilcts on his hands, copper llieir 
beings, copper rhe belt it hb body, copper the asc in the 
belt, and the haft was a thumb's length and the blade 
a nail's length, 

Vainaoioincn, old and wily, pondered as follows: 

“He looks like a man and has the mien of a hcn>, but 
beb no bigger than a thumb and k no higher chan an 
ojc-hoof,” Then he said: 

“You seem more like a treut to me and the most con¬ 
temptible of heroes. You're no better than a dead man 
and a face on you like a corpse!” 

Whereat the little man from the tea, the hero of (lie 
waves, made answer; 

**1 am a man as you sec—small, but a m^hty tvatcr- 
hero. 1 have come to fell the oak-tree and splinter it to 
fmgnicnrs!” 

Vainamotnen. old and wily, scoffed; 

“Why, you haven't the strength, you'll never be able 
to fell the magic oak-tree and splinter it to fragments!" 

Scarcely had he said these words when, before bis eyes, 
(he little man was transformed inro a giant. He stamped 
with hb feet on the earth and hb head reached up to the 
clouds; hb beard flowed to his knees and hb hair to lib 
heels. Hb eyes were fathoms wide and Ids legs fathoms 
lung; hb knees were one and a half fathoms in girth and 
hb hips two fathoms. He w'hcttcd hba?!c-blade and sw iftly 
brought it to a fine edge, udog six hard grindstones and 
seven polishing-stone*. 
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Then ht strode ulT^ his wide mi users iluttenog rouod 
Ids kgs in the wind, and with one stride reached the 
^andy seashore. The next stride tooh him far into the 
dark land, and rhe third to the roots of the oak-tree. He 
struck the tree with his axe and smote it with the polished 
blade, once, txvicc, and a third time. Sparks flew from 
the axe and flame from the oak as he tried to bend the 
magic tree to his will. At the third stroke the oak-tree 
was shancred; die hundred boughs had fallen. The trunk 
stretched to the cast, the top to the west, the leaves were 

scattered to ihc south and the branches to the north__ 

Nitw that the oak-tree was felled and the proud trunk 
levelled, the sun slionc again and the dear moon glim¬ 
mered pleasantly, tiic clouds sailed far and wide and a 
rainbow spanned the heavens. 

Book i[ of the from wlitch these lines are 

taken, ts as undoubtedly ^s'^inen later than the passage 
just (punted from the Siahabharata; bur, judging by its 
sense as a story about the liberarion of light, it may be 
ranged alongside the earliest of primitive myihoEogcms. 
It is true that similar fcamres relating to a miraculous 
childhood arc to lie found among the near neighbours 
of the Fmns, that k to say in the Russian folk-epics, 
the bylhfy, which a Ruisian scholar of the last ceniury 
■ittcinprcd to derive from Indian sources, namely the 
story of Krishna's cliildhood.*’ But the correspondence 
between the childhood adventures of Russbn henws 
and those of the Hindu gods k at best nothing but the 
borroM'iog of a sumptuous foreign garment—a borrow- 
jijg mediated through many hands. It is nor only Russian 
iir Ituilan saints and heroes that litetaturc and legend 
adorn w iHv, for iastance, a Ijirtli which causes the world 
to shake and all the elements to tremble. Markandcvi^s 

" V'’. Sfiiov in iSid' ef, W. \Vo1lc««r, Vmtnttflnmge* ufitr die i'oJtie^ 
pik Jer Grotnufftii (Lcipjjj;, 1879), pp. ji ff. 


and Viinamoincn’s encounters with the giant child ii^ ho 
is quite at home in the primal water show a corre¬ 
spondence at a much deeper levcL The question, there¬ 
fore, is not: VV'^hich of the t^vo mythologems is the 
variant of the other? but: What is the common primary 
theme of wliich both arc variants? 

To this we have an answer of fundamenta] impor^nce 
in both Hindu and Finnish mythology, and it leaves os 
in no doubt as to the nature of the divine jigtire hose 
esscnml characteristic is some kind of orphan^s fate. 
Narayana b the same child-god, i,e. the divine principle 
of the universe at the moment; of its first rnanifestation, 
who is called Prajapati in the most ancient Indian sacri¬ 
ficial books, the BrahmuTins, and even in the Rig-veda.^ 
He wa-S hatched out of an egg which came into being 
in the waters of the beginning—hatched, that is to say, 
out of the void. He reclines on the back of sea-monsters, 
doats in the cop of water-flowers. He b the primordial 
child in the primordial solitude of the primordial c!c- 
mcni; the primordial child that is tlic unfolding of the 
primordial egg, just as lire whole world is his unfolding. 
Thus far Indian inythology. Finnish mythology' also 
has this primal elemenn the waters of the beginning. 
It b likewise familiar xsith the creation of the world 
from an egg, i.e. Munapojka, w>n of the egg, wh<i alwt 
bears the name of Kullcrvo, the child for whom the sea 
contains not quite three ladicfubof water and who may 
be recognized in the light-bringing “little copper man.*’ 
the Finnbh brother of the egg-bom Prajapati and the 
yellow-garbed Nmyana. 
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The et]niuli)^ica1 invcstigatlun of myrlis, e^cialty 
Frobciiiui’ unfinished Zeitaher dej Sonnengattes, points 
in t\^'o directions once n common basic dicnic ]us been 
ascertained. The first direction goes deep into the tinder'^ 
most layers of culture. For the mythologcm under dis¬ 
cussion is not confined to Indian or Finnish territory 
but evidently belongs to a very ancient period of man¬ 
kind, an epoch compared with which not only Indian 
and Finnish sources but the w’holc character of Greek 
civiUzadon as well arc considerably younger. We shall 
not, however^ begin w'lth thb hypothesis but, on the 
ctintiary, with mythoipgems w'hose provenance is 
known; and we shall utilize the hypothesis only when 
the inyThologems themselves point to it and to nothing 
else. We shall content ourselves w ith the reflection that 
the basic theme may possibly be looming in the back¬ 
ground wherever its varunons—however faint and hattl 
to recognize—arc heard. In these eases we shall be sound¬ 
ing the primary note “offstage’^ and making audible 
again the mclndy that was on the point of fading away. 

The other direction indicated, over and alxivc this, 
in Frobenius' liook points to solar mythology. Our basic 
theme, the image of a child hatched from an ccg, a 
golden egg risen from the sea, includes all kinds of 
origination and birth, ristng and coming into being, 
hence also sunrise; and in this way could be reduced 
to a solar myth/* the simple allegory of a natural 
phenomenon, But we should be going beyond mythol¬ 
ogy and destroying the very world in which we arc 
now trying to find our bearings. A situation would 
arise as in the well-known case of play/* Like mythol- 
ogy, play tcni can only be understood from the inside. 

«a. ]. lijiwnft. Hernia Ludtn, rRfmtkdge .ad Kes»ii Pktd. 
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Once we bec<inic conscious while playing rhar it is only 
an expression of vitality and nothing more, then the 
game is up. People who stand outside dte game and 
regard it only in this light may be right in one poinr, 
but ail their knowledge tells us nothing; they reduce 
pJay to non-play w'ichout understanding its essence. 
Similarly, our basic theme can be regarded as the h uman 
experience of sunrise, or a form of this experience; as 
a inanifcstadoM of it in dreams, visions, poetry—all 
human maccftal. But iliis says nothing about the theme 
itself, nothing about the mythologcm qua mythologem, 
whicli on the contrary is banished and dissolved like a 
dream. Can we say that this is the whole aim of under¬ 
standing the art of poetry—to take an example anal¬ 
ogous to mythology—mere banishment and dissolution? 

[f we stay within the bounds of mythology it is 
imniediaiely evident why thb reduction to a natural 
phenomenon—to “non-myth,” as Frobenius calls it—is 
unjust and unsatisfactory and therefore false, fn mythol¬ 
ogy itself the allegorical value of a mythological image, 
such as the image of all the child-go^, and the aUegor- 
ical value of the natural phenomena themselves, the 
rising son and the art^g of a new4>om child, arc re¬ 
ciprocal and equai: the rising sun and the new'-bom 
child arc just as much an allegory of the Primordial 
Child as the Primordial Child is an allegory of the rising 
sun and of all the new-bom children in the world. 
“Allegorj*” means “the descriprion of one thing under 
the image of another.” In both modes, the mode of the 
rising sun and the new-bum human being, and the mode 
of the mythological child, the <ieorld itself tells of its 
origin, birth, and childhood. It speaks a sj^mbolic Jan- 
guaget one symbol is the sun, another the human child 
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(in Goethe's words; Vergdngtiche m nuf ew 

Gk'tchnis*^), and yet another the Priniordkl Child. The 
world tells us wliat is in the world and what is true in 
the world. A '‘symbor’ is nc)t an “allegory,” not just 
another way of speaking: it is an image presented, or 
ratlicr represented, by the world itself.** In the image 
of the Primordial Child the world tells of its own child¬ 
hood, and of cvety'thing that sunrise and tiie birth of a 
child mean for, and say about, the world. 

I he childhood and orphan’s fate of the child-gods 
have not evolved from the stuff of human life, but from 
the stuff of cosmic life. What appears to he biographical 
in mythology is, os it were, an anecdote that the world 
relates from its otvn biography, in dreams, visions, and— 
far more vividly and graphically dian in these, 
more vividly and graphically than is ever possible 
foe the “profane" arts—in myrhology. To take myth¬ 
ological images as "allegories” of natural phenomena 
would be tantamount to robbing mythology of that 
nucleus which alone gives it life and meaning; it would 
be to rob it of its eternally valid human and more than 
human, Lc. cosmic, content which, mythologically, is 
expressed in the images of gods jusr as, in music, mathe¬ 
matics, or phtlo^phy. jt is expressed in musical, mathe¬ 
matical, or philosophical ideas. Hence the relations of 
mythology to science, lienee ics spiritual character, hy 
virtue of which it, like science, transcends the individud 
phenomenon. A niythologem speaks for Itself, acts for 
itself, and is true of itself just like any other lofty 

“ T me die weird tn the him Ksat u i dill iq Mufrmtyfit, ipjg, p. 
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lidenufic theory or tnudeat crcalion, or indeed any 
true work of art. 


6 . Apolh 

The pritiu] water conceived as the womb, the breast 
of the niothers and Uie ciadle, is a genuinely myth- 
ologicaf image, a pictorial unit pregnant with meaning, 
packed with intuition and brooking no further analysis. 
It crops up in Qvristiantty as well, with especial clariu' 
in the so-called Ehcoltigtcal discussion at the Courr of 
the Sassanidcs.** lltcrc it was said of the mother who 
wa pregnant with the child-god, of Hcra-Pegt-Myri.i, 
that she carried in her womb, as in a rca, a ship freighted 
a thousand/uld. “She has but one fsb," It is added—the 
same that is also called her ship. The Oiristian allegory 
of the hsh is a secondary phenomenon in the history of 
the mythological fish-symbol;” light will be thrown on 
this by mythologcms still to be discussed. On the other 
hand the primal water as the w'omb is. in combination 
with fishes or fishlike creatures, a scientific idea—not 
merely a mythologcin but a “pltilosophem” as well. As 
such it appears in both India and Greece. 

Utales, the earliest Greek plulosophcr, asserted that 
everything came of water. In this he u'as only saying 
what Homer did, who speaks of Occanus notv as the 
"source of the gods,” now as the “source of all dungs."** 
The same doctrine is held by AuaximaJtdcr* the second 
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Greek philosopher, but he applies it lo living creatures 
and, according to a quotation from Censormus, to man¬ 
kind too;* “Fish or Hshiike beings were bom of warm 
water and earth. In these beings men were formed. 
The embryos remained in them till puberty. Then the 
fishtike beings opened. Men and women came out, al¬ 
ready capable of sustaining themselves,” From a Greek 
compilation we also leam that these beings u'hich arose 
"in the damp” were plantlike as well as fishlike, because 
they were protected by a sheath of acanthus leaves.* 
What are we to think of this account which nans- 
forms, as it were, the image of the Primordial Child 
bom of a water-plant into scientific theory? At the 
beginning of the last century Oken, the romantic nanr* 
ral philosopher and scientist of Jena, propounded the 
same teacliing.** He based himself neither on Anaici- 
mandcr nor on Censorlnus, but on the scientific and 
philosophical knowledge of his time. According to him, 
(he first man 'must have developed in a uterus much 
larger than the human one. This uterus is the sea. That 
all living things have come from the sea is a truth no¬ 


body will dispute who has occupied himself with natural 
history and philosophy. Contemporary science disre¬ 
gards every ocher doctrine. The sea has nounshment 
for the foetus; slime to be absorbed through its mem¬ 
branes, oxygen for these membranes to breathe; the 
foetus is not confined, so that it can move its membranes 
at will even though it should remain swimming about for 
more than two years. Such foetuses arise in the sea by 
the thousand if they arise at alL Some arc cast up imma¬ 
ture on the shore and perish; others arc crushed against 
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rocks, others lievouced by Gamivorous Gshes. ^V'hat docs 
that matter? There are still thousands left to be washed, 
soft and manire, on to the beaches, where they tear off 
their membranes, scratch for worms, and pull mussels 
and snails out of their shells." 

Is this mythologem of Primordial Children intended 
seriously as science? In Oken^s view unquestionably. 
And yet the closest parallel to it, outside Anaximander^ 
is the story which Maui, a cbild~god of the Polj'nesians, 
tells of his own binb. Apart from the sea, he had a 
divine mother who bore liim on the sca^ore, and pre¬ 
maturely at that.** "T w'as bom at the side of the sea, 
and was thrown by you”—so he tells his mother—"into 
the foam of the surf, after you had wrapped me up in 
a tuft of your hair, which you cut off for the purpose; 
then the seaweed formed and fashioned me, as caught 
in its h>ng tangles the ever-heaving surges of the sea 
rolled me, folded as I was in them, from side to side; 
at length the breezes and sijualls W'hich blew from the 
ocean drifted me shorewards again, and the soft jelly¬ 
fish of die long sandy beaches rolled themselves round 
me to protect me.” His divine ancestor, Taiiia-nui-ki-ic 
Rangi, unwound the jelly-fishes and perceived a human 
being—Maui. 

Oken himself betrays how fond he is of m)^hn]ogical 
images and above all those of the Primordial Child. In 
his essay tm the origin of the first man he speaks also 
of the evolution of animals from plants, and remarks: 
"The animal, not merely poetically speaking bur in 
actual fact, is the final flowering or mie fruit of the 
plant, a genius rocked on the flower."" So that not 
only is his scientific thinking tnadvertcntly mythological 
“O. Sir Gcorgic Grey» MyiboJ&gy fl^cukrEk J* p. it. 
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^thc Maui parallel reveals as much-lmc he was alwi 
acquamted with ihe image of Prappati, probably 
through the myrhotogieal studies of the Romantics. 
There is no need to describe precisely how this hap¬ 
pened ” It is enough to observe that an image like “This 
world was water, a single flood: only Prajapati could 
be seen, sitting on a Lotus-lcaT'*' is resuscitated in Okeirs 
science. Besides the original god of the Hindus we could 
also mention Harpocrates^ the T?^qjtian sun-child, w’ho 
is often show'n sitting on a loms-blossom.** 

These ancient mythologems do nor undergo a 
in Anaximander, they simply go on living. In Im age, 
the epoch of the great Ionian thinkers, the coismic con¬ 
tent that forms the nucleus of mythology passes over 
into Greek philosophy. What had hitherto been a highly 
conviacing and effective set of divine figures now begins 
lo mm into a rational reaching. In order to find such 
images in the process of transforming themselves into 
more and more rational tnythologenis, it was not nec¬ 
essary for Anaximander to turn ro Oriental or even 
Egyptian sacred legends. His doctrines on the origin of 
man are an echo of the basic mythological theme with 
w^hich w'c are concerned here. And, since wc have a 
Greek “phiJosophem'' before us, tve mnst seek char 
theme first of all in Greek mythology. 

Among the Greek gods we find Proteus, the ever- 
changing god of the sea, w'hosc name means “the first 
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being/' The \^t»rld of Oceatios and the world of Proicus, 
re$pcctivcl)r primal w'ater and sea, arc as cognate as the 
Priniordbl ^ild and the new-born child; btitli arc 
sviiihols**<tr Gtcichnisie in the Gocthcan sense-of time¬ 
less birth and traasFormatton. In Greek msthology, 
however, Oceanus and the sea are the abode of an 
immense number of peculiar divinities, but the Pri- 
mordial Child, who might well be the prototj^e of 
the childhood of the great Olympians, is not immedt- 
ately noticeable among them. Also the distance that sep¬ 
arates the dmelcK inhabitants of OljTtipos—the mighty 
gods of Homer and Hesiod—from the ^^’o^ld of being 
and becoming is far too grcar. How could we expect 
the Glymplans to feel at home in the liquid dement? 
Ail the more significant, then, is the fact that one of 
the Olympian diiJdren, Apollo, nevertheless lias an 
affinity with the sea. Tilts affinity is not merely that 
his birth-place, Delos, was originally a Roaring island ” 
although this merits attention from a mytliological point 
(if view. TlYcre is a deeper-lying afRuitv between Apollo 
and the sea, and this leads as to ihc classic Greek image 
of the connexions between sea and child. 

IJkc the womb of the mother, boundless water is an 
organic pan of the image of the Primordial Oiild. The 
1 Hildas gave emphatic expression to this rdarionsliip. 
In the sacred legend Afatsya-purana (named after the 
fish: T/iatsynJt Alanu, the first man, says to the fish- 
bodied Vishnu; “How did this world, shaped tike a 
lotus, spring from your navel in the lotus epoch M‘hcn 
vou lay in the world-ocean? You by sleeping in the 
’world-ocean with your loms-oavel; how did the gods 
and the host of seers arise in yonr lotus in those distant 
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cimest called forth by your power?"** The Primordial 
Child, here called Vidinu, is accordingly fish, embryo, 
and womb at once, something like Anaxlmandtr’s pri¬ 
mal beings. Predsdy such a "fish/' which is simul¬ 
taneously the bearer of children and youths and the 
change ling shape of a child-god. is known to Greek 
mythology. The Greeks called it the “uterine beast" 
and revered it above ail the denizens of the deep, as 
though recognizing in it the ocean*s power to bear 
children. This crearure is the dolphin (h£X<p-means 
“uterus"),** an animal sacred to Apollo, who, in view 
of this relationship, is himself named Apollo Delphinios. 

There is a whole series of Greek coins showing a 
dolphin carrying a boy or youth on its back " Eros is 
another such boyish figure, the winged child whom we 
shall t}c discussing soon. Then we have Phalanthos and 
Taras, the last-named being die legendary founder and 
name-giver of the city of Tarenmm. The boy riding 
on a dolpltln often wears a dower in his halr,*^ and this 
seems to indicate a creature midway between fish and 
bud. Another nunusmatic figure approximates very 
closely in type—though without being dependent on 
it-to the Indian picture of a giant child asleep on a 
sea-monster, and this is Palaimon, alias Mclikcncs, 
lying dead or asleep on a dolphin, a chitd-god who 
deserves special study from our point of view. There 
arc Greek legends, transUtions of the mythological 
theme into purely human language, which tell how 
dolphins rescued their mortal favourites or carried the 
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dead safely to shore." But the names of those fa¬ 
voured of the dolphins are often unmistakablv my¬ 
thological such as Koiranos (“ Master**), or Enhalos 
(^'Kc in the sea”). The story of Anon the Singer, who 
was rescued from the clutches of pirates by a dolphin, 
is the best-known example of these legends, proving 
at the same time that we are in the sphere of tnKucnce 
of Apollo, the lord-protector of poets. The second 
part of the Homeric hymn to Apollo, held by many 
to be a second hymn on its own, relates the epiphany 
of Apollo Delphinios, In the form of a dolphin the 
god conducts his first priests to Krisa, the bay on 
which his shrine has just been founded. His epiphany 
is an epiphany on a ship: the dclphiform Apollo 
makes a place for himself on the ship of his future 
priests—a proof that here as in the Oriental Christian 
text we quoted earlier “fish” and “ship” are equiva¬ 
lent mythic3iimages.**As variants of the same theme 
they mean the same when combined in one. 

Apollo founds bis Delphic shrine while yet a cluld." 
A pan from Delos itself, the spcit chosen forms a sig¬ 
nificant background for his childhood—the sea between 
Crete and tfic Greek mainland. It was there that the 
dolphin-epiphany occurred. No less significanr is the 
seat of the celebrated oracle at Delphi. And the meaning 
rcjimns the same. Just as the dolphin is the “womb” 
among animals, so DcIpJii is the womb among places: 
the name means that. For the Gru-cks the rocky land¬ 
scape symbolized what was itself symbolized by the 
dolphin, the sea, the womb; it was a symbol of 
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the unenniost beginning qf things, of die not-bting 
tliar came before being and the life dial came afters 
wards; of the original condition of which evcr>' symbol 
says something different and new, a primal source of 
mythulogems. To these ifiythologcms alsti belongs the 
“mighty feat,’* so typical of cluld-gods, that Apollo 
performed in Delphi, namely the descrticttoti of the 
primeval monster. But this would carry us too far afield, 
as w'ould a mythological appreciation of the island of 
Delos, It is enough to know what Ge and Themis, the 
first two Mistresses of Delphi who were worshipped 
along with Apollo, prove, or rather what the E^th- 
Mothcr revered under these two names proves: that 
even a rocky landscape can appear in the mythology of 
the Primordial Child as the world of the Mother—the 
niaccmal world. 


7. Hermes 

The Homeric hymn to Hermes Is a poem which, 
while paying homage to a Greek god as a divine child, 
describes him in such a w-ay that the description became 
for us the classic Greek picture of divine childhood. 
Hermes’ childhood is the special theme of the hymn, 
and here it lends background and characteristic shad¬ 
ing to whatever else is discussed, It is different with 
the tiymn to Apollo. Tlicrc Apollo shed his childiuiod 
almost immediately and W'C had to sketch in the childish 
features of the orijpnal inyThologem more vividly, on 
the basis of other sources.*® In the Hertnede hymn we 
cannftr forget for a moment that the god who ts being 
honoured is a child, 
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In arcliaic viL'it-paintiiigs, Apollo and hissisccr Arrcmis 
arc shown in the amis of tUeir mochcr Lcto, just as 
Htmics is shown lying in a cradle. Bui where Hcniies 
also appears with Lcto, then this indicates other reb* 
lions berween litin and l^o's children than those men- 
tioned in, the Hermetic hymn.” In the latter, Apollo 
is die fuJI'gTOwn god contrasted with die child Hennes, 
while in the vase-paintings the situation is reversed, 
Mydioh^g)’ admits both; the presence of a full-grown 
Hermes beside a child Apollo as well as the other way 
round. In such cases die fact that a god is shown as a 
child docs not nican tliat he b of lesser ptiwer or sig¬ 
nificance. On the conrran', where one divuiirv appears 
among the others as a child it means that its epiphany 
occupies the central place, or, ro lie more accurate, the 
epiphany is there always the epiphany of a cfiild-god, 
The question »: For what reason docs the divine child 
in the god concerned suddenly come to rhe fort? 

What has Hermes in him that he should thus become 
the hero of the Greek classic of divine childhood!' The 
story of rhe Hermetic hymn is separated from the fluid 
state of primeval mythology by nvo layers, both of 
which helped to darify and shape it. The drsi layer is 
the Greek pantheon itself, h is as though that cosmic 
substance uluch, in the godlike figures of the original 
mythologcnvi. now concentrates its whole radiance on 
one paint, now* scatters in all directions, now mingles 
with darkness, were broken up and refracted in the 
world of Creek gods Uke a spcctnim. The place each 
divinity occupies in this spectrum, the colour it has, is 
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determined for all time, the various pssibiliiies being 
limited by the characteristics of each individual fi¬ 
gure, vvho is one aspect of the world. The other clari¬ 
fying and formative layer is the Olympian hierarchy 
of Homeric poet ry, wliich immutably fixes each god's 
relations to all the rest. The state of genuinely mytho¬ 
logical fluidity, such as the swopping of Apollo’s and 
Hermes’ childhood and adulthood, is only possible 
outside the Olympian hierarchy. The childhood of 
the gods is outside the hierarchy altogether. In a more 
primitive state, which was prior to this hierarchy, the 
Olympians were child-gods. So too was Hermes. The 
unknown poet of the so-called “Homeric” hymn to 
Hermes solved the problem of bringing the more 
primitive elements into line with the Olympian 
hierarchy and expressing them in those terms. 

The figure of Hermes never lost that more primitive 
cliaractcr, it persisted alongside the Olympian hierarchy 
and the Homeric hymn, and it determined Hermes’ 
“colour-band" in the cosmic spectrum from the very 
beginning. Hermes is rhe only, or almosr the only, one 
among the great Olympians (Apollo alone in hts ca- 
pacirt' as Agyicus shares this primirive feature tvtth 
him) whose presence is marked by an upright piece of 
\v(Kx! or stone, the "herm,*'“ Sacred emblems of this 
kind, in which it is ea^ to recognize the naked phallus, 
were said in ancient times to be “in the Kyllenic man- 
ncr,”*" rui doubt because Hermes possessed these cm- 
bitms not only in the Elian port of Kyllcne" but also 
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on the Arcadian Mounr KyJIcne,*® his birth-place. The 
latter v^'as the more cclebiated and is connected with 
the story of his childhood .There the Kytlenic emblem 
was a gigantic phallus of wood. In the Boeotian village 
of Thcspiac a bare stone vvas the sacred cmblctn of 
another divine child—Eros,,** we must mention 

along with llemies not merely on this account. 

Eros is a divinity very closely related bv nature ro 
Hermes.®* Greek mytliology always preserved him in 
child-form, and the myThologcm of the birth of the 
Primordial Child was also referred m him. His nature, 
explicit in his naine—Eros: ‘‘demanding love”—is more 
anifoni! in tone than tliat of Hermes, Nevertheless, the 
same ground-tone is unmistakable in Hermes too. Tlie 
universe knows a melody—so we could dcscrliic these 
somewhat complex phenomena—whose theme is the 
eternal relationship of love, thievery, and **afFairs.'’** 
In the masculine key this melody is Plcrincs; in the 
feminine key the same melody—and yet not the same, 
since man and wonun arc different—is Aphrodite. The 
essential aiEnity between Eros and Hermes is best 
shown in their relations with the goddess of love. 
Aphrodite aitd Eros go together as csscoxiaHy concom¬ 
itant forces or principles. Eros, the divine child, is 
Aphrodite's naruial companion and consort. Hut if the 
masculine ajvd ftmiiniiie aspects of the nature common 
to both Apliroditc and Eros be comprised in one figure, 
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this hgure iminediatcly becomes Hennes and Aphrodite 
roiled into tme; Hemtapbroditos. This bisexual being 
lias its gcncalogicsl place in the Olympian hierarchy as 
the child of Aphrodite and Hermes.** Hellenistic and 
still later representaUuns of it arc well known. Yet the 
■'hemuphr^tc” is not in any sense the invention of 
a iatc and decadent art; by the time art !iad become 
decadent the hermaphrodite had lost its original mean¬ 
ing and evolved into mere decoration—a very charm¬ 
ing one. No; the hermaphrodite is a primitive type of 
divine image.‘‘ In ethnology there is a whole litera¬ 
ture on this subject.*" T he primitive character of this 
type in the ancient world is attested by the common 
cult of Hermes and Aphrodite in Argos in ancient 
times,*» and by the Cyprian cult of Aphroditos, the 
male .Aphrodite,*" which was in accord with Argive 
customs.** T he Etruscans knew both divinities from 
the remotest times under the same Greek, or rather, 
P*'^“Crccfc, name: Hermes as turmsy Aphrodite as 
/tfriiij.** The one h the "masicr^'fo tuoovw;), the 
other the “mistress”( t'i tijitjtivvoc): an age-otd pair,*' 
or, to delve more deeply, two aspects of the same 
primal iMing. 

The m^thologcm of the emergence of the child-god 
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out of the origmal condidoo of things is, in Greece, con¬ 
nected with nvo diviniitcs, Eios and Aphrodite, and it 
occurs accordingJy in two varbnutis: as the birth of a 
bisexna! "priinat being" and as the birth of Aphrodite. 
TIte first vaiiatioti is Orphic, so called because contained 
in a cosmogony ascribed to Orpheus. In the beginning, 
so wc read in this sanation,*' a hisextial being was bom 
of an egg. Orpheus called it Phanes, while in Aristoph¬ 
anes, in the famous Chorus of the Birds, the primal bc^g 
that came otit of the egg bears the name of Eros. We 
have no reason to suspect in the bisexual nature of this 
being a secret doctrine of later date, which always 
remained alien to Greek thought and was invented for 
a special sect. The Apliroditc cults alluded to, which, 
because of the exchange of clothing between the men 
and women participating in them, caused sexual dilFer- 
ences to appear only as possible variations of one and 
the same being, arc tn harmony with the meaning of the 
Orphic mythologcm. The winged figure of the egg- 
bom Eros can likewise liardly be separated from the 
winged goddesses of archaic times, and the meaning of 
this figure lies where ritual and cosmogonic hcmiaphro- 
diclsm lies. The two things, wingedness and bbcxuality, 
hark back to the same pre-human, indeed pre-childish, 
still completely undifferentiated 5tarc--onc of whose 
forms of expression is the primal w ater. Eros is the first 
among the dolphin-riding children. Wc can now put 
this signlftcani fact in another w'ay, and say that the 
winged boy bestriding a dolphin and hoLling in his hand 
a strange beast like a cuttle-ftsh“ is none other than the 
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primordial Child whose home is ihe primal waicTt aod 
the hcst'luiowu of whose many' names is 

tn one respect the other variatjon expresses something 
even more profound, and is itself more comprehensive. 
It is a wctl*known mythologem; in his Tbeog&ny^ 
Hesiod relates the birth of Aphrodite as follow*s, tii 
vain was the race of the Titans bom of the marriage 
of Heaven and Earth—Uranos and Gaia, Uranos tried 
to prevent his children from emerging out of the vvomlj 
of the earth, but tn the end the youngest of them, 
Kronos, with his mother's help, did a terrible thing. 
With a sickle he cut off his father’s procreative organ 
as his father was approaching his mo^cr, and threw ir 
into the sea. From it there arose Aphrodite oat of the 
foaming w'avcs.** In this version, as in a melody that 
utters the unutterable, the beginning and end of an on¬ 
togeny coincide: Iwgccring and birth are identical, as 
also the begetter and the begonen. The phallus is the 
child, and the child—Aphrodite—an eternal stimuEus to 
further procreation. The image of the foam-bom god¬ 
dess puts the idea of genesis and timeless beginning as 
succinctly, as perfectly as only the language of myihol- 
ogy can. Tlte birth of Aphrodite is a variation on the 
mythologein of the Primordial Child which makes in- 
tclligible for us—intelligible in the only way possible to 
Greek rcUgion, the mythological way—how* it is that 
the stone in Thespiac is Identical w'ith Eros, and the 
Kyllenic emblem witlt the Hermes child. We also 
understand why procreation and birth, herms and myth¬ 
ological irtiagcfr-all variations on the Primordial Child 
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—arc cijuivaicni symbo)^ expressmg the same imuttmble 
thought. 

The original herm stood on the tnooiuain where the 
child Hermes was bom in a cave. Tliis cave was a place 
of primeval chaos, the nature of which is indicated iti 
the name ‘"Delphi." .\i another very ancient spot sacred 
to Hermes,*® the god possessed not only a berm but also 
a spring W'ith fishes in it, which belonged lo him and 
were not allowed to be caught. In the Homeric hymn 
there is no trace of Uicsc archaic characteristics! there 
the cave appears as a habitation wonhy of a goddess, 
the mother of Zeus' son. The Hermes child tahes his 
pbcc at once in the Olympian hierarchy and, as he leaves 
the cave, our sun and moonshine down on him. In the 
hvmn only such unusual things occur as arc possible 
in moonlight, the sort of thing characteristic of the Her¬ 
metic world Homer knows and acknowledges. The 
Homeric poet is restrained. He achieves great art be¬ 
cause he manages to portray, in the figure of a child, 
an aspect of the world w-hich ts at the same rime a w^holc 
cosmos on its own, Hermes, in relation to the other 
grown-up gods, keeps within tlie bounds of bis childish¬ 
ness, whereas the footprints of an Indian child-god are 
always the footprints of a giant even when the child is 
a mere yfjungster** The Greek poet has to resort to 
considerable cunning in order to make such giant foot¬ 
prints plausible in Hermes’ case. This only show's Her¬ 
mes the better as the father of all cunning, 

His first encounter In the Homeric w'orld brings 
some tiling very primitive, mythologically speaking, u* 
light. The fortuitous nature of this encounter is typical 
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uf Hem ICS, anti ir is priEnitivc only ios^ifar as chance and 
accideat arc an intrinsic pan; of priineval chaos. In face, 
Hermes carries over this peculiarity of primeval chaos 
—accident—into the Olympian order, Hermes meets a 
tortoise, a primeval-looking creature, for even the 
youngest tonoisc could, by the looks of it, be described 
as the most ancient creature in the world. It ts one of 
the oldest animals known to inyTfio]og)\ The Chinese 
see in it the mother, the veritable mother of all animals” 
The Hindus hold Ka^yapa in honour, the “tortolse- 
man,” father of their eldest gods,** and say that the 
world rests on the back of a tortoise, a manifestation 
of Vishnu: dwelling in the nethermost regions, it sup¬ 
ports the w hole body of the world.** The Italian name 
tartirru$a keeps alive a designation dating from late an¬ 
tiquity, according to which the tortoise holds tip 
the lowest layer of the universe, namely Tartarus 
(Taetoeovi7.<K;).*» Funher, although in less striking a 
manner, the tortoise like the dolphin is one of the 
shapes of Apollo,*' In the Homeric hymn it appears only 
as a most innocuous beast, the plavthing and sacrihcial 
victim of an ingenious child, albeit disdne. The tortoise 
seems to be no mure “cosmic” than the playthings of 
gods genmlly arc. when the gods happen to be Greek 
gods and dt> not trespass beyond the natural order of 
things. The tiutoisc merely undergofs a Homeric mira¬ 
cle. Something divine glimmers thmugii, the chance for 
a divine game; Hermes makes it into a lyre. 

But can we not say that the invention of the first lyre, 
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which the Hermes child gave to Apollo as a glfiy i$ 
in a certain sense “cosmic”? VVe arc speaking here 
of 3 cosmic cemterti that can express itself in a mytho¬ 
logies!, philosophical, mathematica], niustcal, or any 
other way. This Is only possible because of the nature 
of die cosmic contenr as such. As an idea, that is lo say 
intellectually, it can be expressed in purely philosophical 
and mathematical terms. But it is at the same time pic¬ 
torial and musical. Of the pictorial wealth of niythol- 
ogy we can best speak in terms of music, C de Tolnay 
was the first to see the musical nature of this cosmic 
contenr in the most pictorial of all material—clasrical 
painting, And another Hungarian scholar, D- Kovendi. 
showed how for the Greeks the hirrh of the divine child, 
in the capacity of Eros Protcurhythmos, signified the 
rhythmic-musical creation of the universe ” The lyre 
in the hand of the Primordial Child expresses the musical 
quality of the ivorld quite apart from the poet’s inten¬ 
tion. It is first and foremost characteristic of Hermes 
himself. The Homeric poet sensed the musica] nature of 
the universe as essentiall y Hermetic and located it in 
the Hermes colour-band of the world spectrum. In all 
probability the poet was not seeking this primeval 
music, but its higher, Apollonian farm. If, however, 
the boy riding a dolphin (who sometimes bears the 
name of Phalantho«) has a lyre in his hand,” we arc 
driven to think not merely of his relations with 
Apollo Dclphlnios but of a more general, primary 
connexion that existed before all specific names: the 
connexion of water, child, and music. 
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8, Zeus 

Zeus, the protector and matnsuy, mlcr and repre- 
scntarlvc of the Olympic order—which is his order and 
ts in absolute contrast to the original "fluid" condition 
of things—is the "biggest boy" among the child-^uds. 
He too was a divine child before he l^ecamc the "father 
of gods and men." We must therefore ask a sort of his¬ 
torical qucsriuii: Witat docs this "before” mean in the 
history of religion? 

We know that the biographical sequence "child^od: 
adult god" has only an incidental signiflcance in my¬ 
thology. It serves to group different mythoiogems to¬ 
gether, or it acquires a special significance only when 
actual cosmic gro^^tb is symbolized in the growing god, 
as in the divine child of Virgil’s Founh Eclogue. It is 
the same with the death of certain diyinities: it k never 
a biographica! death, always a cosmic one. Zeus has no 
"life history," but, since hk rule is an esscnrial part of 
his nature, there k a myrhologem. of how this miership 
came to be attained, a story of struggle and victory and 
new world-order, a stoiy which reveals the meaning 
of the new world founded by Zeus. In mythology the 
chi Id-god can exist side by side with the "ageless god," 
and independent of him. Consequently it is quite possi¬ 
ble fur the carliier life-phase of a divinity to appear 
considerably later in the history of religion. Thk was 
the ease \'i'iTh the classical, youthful figures of gods 

M'hom the Greeks knew in the archaic period as bearded 
men. 

We cannot deny the priority of the Primordial Child, 
whose various reflections arc’thc individual childgcds, 
when compared with the Olympian world^picturc. 
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Wherever we meet him in Greek [nyihology he 
seems to iiavc broken through the b^ier of the Olym* 
pern iucrarchy or—in the ease of the dolphin-riding boy 
—to be something of a surviv’d. Such is the general im¬ 
pression we have gained from our study of ancient 
material, withoui giving specific proofs. We have not 
used the terms "primitive,” “primordial,” “primeval' 
etc., in a chronological sense any more than we did in 
our study of the birth of Helena” what we meant was 
a limeless quality which can crop up as much in later 
times as in earlier ones. We can call psydioiogical re¬ 
search—above all Juiig*sf—to witness in ttiis respect, since 
it has deinunstrated exactly, step by step, the existence 
tif “archaic” elements in the p-Sj chic life of niodcm 
titan. Here as there the terms “archaic" and "primitive” 
have no chronological significance, though they have a 
strictly scientific meaning. This meaning lies m the fact 
that the phenomena so described have an actual corre¬ 
spondence with certain earlier phenomena in the history 
i)f mankind, which can he determined chronologically. 
Mixed forms, or, to put it in another way, undiffer¬ 
entiated forms can be sliown to exist in an early period 
of Greek art. 

Tile retadve carlincss of the Primordial Child becomes 
very probable in the light of such cotisideradons, but it 
h not proved. We have not yet Inquired into the origins 
of the mythological figure under discussion. It cannot 
be emphasized too much that rhe question of its origins 
can only be solved on a world-wide scale, or, to express 
it in more human terms, in a way tltat takes account of 
man's whole existence from every conceivable scientt- 
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tie angle-Wc must con te tit our&etvcs here with the like¬ 
lihood that a common basic theme b present in the 
background wherever we hear the harmoiiy of its vari- 
acioiu. As to v:ben this basic theme came into being, 
all we have said is that it may perhaps be relegated to 
a period compared with which not only the Indian and 
Finnish sources are considerably vounger, but the whole 
character of Greek culture as well. We have drawn no 
conclusions from the Indian, Finnish, or other parallels 
as to the time or place of origin. W^e leave undecided 
in principle the question of whether the place of origin 
w'as an '‘ideal” place, that is to say, the possible result 
of the humafi mmd’s seeing the same aspect of the ** 00 $- 
mic concent” everywhere in the same image, or whether 
it was a definite geographical focus of culture where the 
great mythological archetypes were created for all time. 
For the present it is not a question of the pbee of origin 
so much as of the most accessible layer tindcrlyii^ the 
Olympian order. In the case of the child ^u$ the 
primacy of the Primordial Child, which we have con¬ 
ceived only in a very general way, can be proved in the 
history of religion. 

In a sacred hymn probably composed c, joo ^jC, 
graved upon stone much later in Crete,” Zeus 
is apostrophized as the “biggesr boy”—ii^yurto; junypo^. 
This hymn is typical of Cretan religion in hbtoricai 
times. It hails the youthful Zeus in hb sanct uar y' situ¬ 
ated on, or rather, as the sanctuary was probably a cave, 
m Mount Dikte. The god wss depicted “beardless,” in 
the fonri of a youth,” and thus, like the dolphin-riding 
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bpy of the coins, appeared as a-young Apolloimn figure, 
lliis was in keeping with cbsstcai and post-classical 
uste. Originally the figure of a child was to be found 
on tliis spot, w'hich is mined, among the birth-places of 
Zeus. All this is cluiractcrisdcally Cretan, as can be 
shown from a very carefully conducted mvesdgation 
that takes all the rentains into account ” Two indis¬ 
putable points liave been ascertained which enable us 
to font] an opinion on Cretan religion. The first^* is 
that the child-god must be regarded as a fact in Crete, 
something to which all the other local mythological 
variants were subsequently attached. Besides the one 
already mentioned, tw'o other mountains arc indicated 
as the blnh-pbcc of Zeus. And Zeus is far from being 
the only chtld-god in Crete to be exposed and nourished 
by animats. For secondly,” not only is the child-god 
itself a proven fact in Crete, but its orphan’s fate as 
well. For the Cretans, Zens, like the other child-gods 
of more modest ranJk, was a child abandoned by its 
mother. 

The island of Crete was the centre of a very rich 
and important civilE^atton that preceded the Greek in 
I he Eastern Mediicrrancaii, It is almost impossible to 
think of the pcculbr features of the Crcto-Greciaii 
religion as altogether independent of tliat more ancient 
period of culture. Evidently we have to do with a 
pcculbrity of this kind here. Some investigators have 
believed that they could sec two originally completely 
indcpendent divinities in the Zeus child of the Cretans 
Slid Zeus the Tliundcrcr and Ruler of the World on 
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figures, if not ideally tlw same, could possibly be desig- 
rwicd with the same name is a question to which no 
satisfactory answer has of coutsc been fonhcomitig.*' 
Neither can any proof be adduced that Zeus* birth’* 
places on the mainland arc really bter and secondary^ 
the result of competmon with the Cretans." On the 
other hand, (t is a striking fact that certain extremely 
ancient features arc associated with the birth-places on 
the mainland, wluch in Crete have receded into the 
background or disappeared altogether. 

A peculiar antiquity attaches to everything that has 
been handed down about Zeus' Arcadian birth-place, 
Mount Lykaion." Here the birth-place is not confined 
to a cavcj no cave is even mendoned. That in itself 
seems ro be a contrast to the Cretan story. But when 
we examine the Cretan local ides more closely,** we 
find that there t*io the mountain is every bit as impor¬ 
tant as the cave? the cave is a part of the mountain 
which forms the sacred spot just as Mount Kyllene is 
the sanctuary of Hermes. An "unmentionable sacri¬ 
fice" that took place at the Diktc shrine Is Indicated by 
aspring,** On the other hand, we know what 1 1 w'asthat 
was sacrificed to Zeus on Mount Lykaion. It is exprt^d 
very inaccurately when the scholars speak of a "human 
sacrifice*’: an infant was sacrificed, obviousiv to the 
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divine infant."* The place was 3 true place of the dead, 
where the phantoms cast no shadow; whoever trod Its 
precincts was bound to die within a year,*’ Another 
tradition speaks of a birth-place of Zeus in Thebes, 
where the Islands of the Blest were supposed to be.** 
Both traditions explain why nobody could die in 
Zeus’ Cretan cave, and why even the thieves that 
broke^in were transformed into birds—among others 
into a bird with the name of “Kerberos/'** In all 
these places we find ourselves beyond life as we know 
it: either we cease to exist,or arc eternal, outside time. 
Water, too, is associated with the birth-place of Zeus 
in Arcady.** Water nymphs-iu particular Nede, the 
goddess of the river that bears her name-bccamc the 
first nurses of the new-borh child. In Zeus* birth¬ 
place in Messenia^ Mount Itbome, water was brought 
daily to the shrir)e of Zeus Ithomatas from the spring 
in which he was first bathed.** Water probably played 
a part in the Cretan cult of Zeus besides milk and 
honey, the ritual ailment of infants; but the traditions 
of the mainland arc more eloquent in this respect and 
point on the whole more clearly to the basic theme 
than do the Cretan, 

The basic theme is the same both in Crete and on the 
mainland: the appearance of the Primordial Quid In a 
primitive spot connected with the maternal elements— 
rock and water. In both cases the antiquity, the extreme 
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»ge, of its variants ts u!i(|uestk)nabl«. And ycr we have 
no adequate grounds for conchiditig iKai cKe mythol- 
ogem und cult of the Primurdial Child caxnc out of 
Crete Ki A ready, Mcsscnia, and Tlicbcs, Guiipared 
with the iradJnous concerning the cult on htounr 
Lykaion, all modem reconsmictions of the Cretan colt 
arc Sf» many insulisrandal shades. An older layer under* 
lying the more recent MomcriC'Grcck layer seems un- 
nitstakahle; hut two things are still out of place. U'c 
cannot with any certainty ascribe the older layer geo¬ 
graphically to Crete as a place of origin the cult, 
and the newer layer to Hellas as its receiver; nor can 
\ec make a clean division between Cretan or jVtmoan- 
tMyccnaean religion t«i the one hand, and Greek on the 
other. W'c get a working basis for the division only 
when we take into account another portion of rhe 
.Vkdicerranean world, the area of the ancient Italian and 
Roman religion. 

“Ancient Italian" and “Roman" cannot Ire distin¬ 
guished as purely chronological or geographical layers, 
nor can these terms be linked np exclusively with new 
migrations of radal groups. Nonetheless, the ancient 
Italian layer is older and mure saturated with old Medi¬ 
terranean elements than the Roman” Older, but con* 
teniporaiy too. Taking up our stand in early Rome we 
&nd characteristically Roman elements already present 
in the religion, w hile at rhe same time the ancient Italian 
st)-lc of religion still persists in sacred localities outside 
Rtiine. 'Flicre arc in fact two styles which can be dis- 
tingnislied from one another exactly. Characteristic of 
the Roman style of religion, comp red with the ancient 
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Iiatkn, is something negative, namely the absence ot 
mydialogctiiSj* That is die result of a process fully in 
keeping with the Roman mentality, for which the 
word “dc-mydufication** (Entfnythisictuug} has re¬ 
cently been coined,” If it was intended to say that 
the true reiigioti of die Romans w'as wholly devoid of 
myths, with a pureJ)'^ political idea at its centre, then 
such a term would lie mistaken and misleading. The 
Roman religion was neither empty of myth** nor, in its 
mature form, did it show itself incompatible with die 
myths of the Hoinertc order. Against what, then, w^as 
the process of “de-mythification” directed? 

One certain example of the kind of thing that was 
debarred from Ruman religion by de-mythificanon is 
the figure of /«ppxrc?r puer^ the child Jupiter. The di* 
vinity corresponding to the Greek Zens was knotvn in 
Rome only as pater^ or fu-pker. Another of his mani- 
fcstatioiis, the subterranean Vediovis, ivas also wor¬ 
shipped in Rome, but they tried to sepratc him as far 
as possible from Jupiter’s heavenly-father aspect. The 
V^ediovis who was portrayed as an Apollonian ytitidi 
can only be thought of as the beardless, yotiihfuj Zeus 
of the Cretans. Originally he too is'as a Inppher pfier 
like the one who had his cult in the immediate neigh¬ 
bourhood of Rome, in Praencste;** an uodergrctimd cult 
in the grottoes of the mountain on which the town w'as 
built, iKiside a sacred spring connected with the goddess 
Ftinima. Grottoes, ivatcr, rocks, even Fortuna herself 
recall the undilfcrcndated state in which we are accus¬ 
tomed to meet the Primordial Child.** 

“C. Koch. r><T rtntmeht {Fftnltfun, isjj;. pp, o JT. 
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He appears still more dearly in the cult of Jupiter 
Ajucutus in Tarracina, south of Rome, His shrine, set 
on a rocky prominence of the foothilk, juts inro rhe 
oceanic world of the Tyrrhenian. An ancient Italian 
form of Jupiter, he belongs to the same group as the 
Roman Vediovis and tlte Juppit^r fnier of Pracnestc 
How nmch his cult concentrated on his childhood is 
shown bv a discovery made during the excavations on 
his temple.” This is a collection of leaden votive offer¬ 
ings that we cart only call children's playthings—a toy 
kitchen” Among the sacrihcbl kitchen utensils there 
arc fifteen dishes, most of them empty, but three with 
fishes on them; of the two gridirons in the collection 
the larger contains no food, but two fishes are lying 
on the smaller. TItc divinity probably received fish- 
offerings, whldi is not without precedent in the old 
Italian style of Jupiter cult.”® 

Thus the inyrhologem of tlic Primordial Child ex¬ 
isted in aitcicnt Italy as in Crete and in the older strata 
of Greek religion on tltc mainland. It w'as as alien to 
the Homeric hierarchy of the gods as ir was to the 
genuinely Roman pantheon, or rather, it became alien¬ 
ated from thetn. We cannot with any certainty derive 
it ffoni Crete, nor ascribe it exclusively to the sphere 
of old Mediterranean culture. VVe can, however, assert 
that there existed an older sphere of culture that em¬ 
braced Crete, pre-Homeric Greece and ancient Italy, 
the spirit of which w^as more fundamentally mytho¬ 
logical than the spirit of Homer or Rome. The my- 

Kodh pp. 8s ftr 
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rJiologem of the Primordial Child is cliaracreristic pot 
of fhi*! more recent but of an older mentality. Tltat the 
spirit of this older sphere was fimdamcntally mytho¬ 
logical is certain, though its temporal and spatial bound¬ 
aries are not so certain. Foe an age of primitive mythol¬ 
ogy still projects into the histgrieal epochs of Greece 
and Ttoly. 

We have now won a vantage-point from which the 
classic youth fulness of the Greek gods can be understood 
and judged correctly»not merely ontologicaily, as in our 
first chapteft but historical lyj Central to the Olynipian 
order which replaced the primitive mythological state 
of tlungs is Zeus the Father. In spite of that he Ls rep¬ 
resented in his Diktean birth-place as a beardless youth 
and worshipped in this form elsewhere in Crete. 
Thus far those scholars are right who interpreted the 
p^ioTug xoii(M>s of the hymn as the “biggest youth, 
Greek religion in its classical fonn is the rcli^nn of the 
world-order established by Zeus, as related in Heacid- 
The images of divine childhood are relegated to the 
margin of the new Zeus world, and the Prituordial 
Child of mythology remains outside its borders. In this 
religion the yoorh is a more acceptable manifcstatioii of 
divinity than the child. 

The youthfulness of Greek divinities is the result of 
a transformation, albeit a difFerenr one from that which 
ran bc deduced from the artistic remains by themselves. 
In tlie monuments, the reign of the bearded gods pre¬ 
cedes the age of the youths. see now that the 
of rhe child h still older. The image of the Primordial 
Child breaks through, transfigured into the ideal figurt 
of the youth. That such a tmnsfonnarion is possible is 

eir^i p. 179. 
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mipUcLC ID I be meaning of the Greek word for “boy/’ 
and is therefore attciiTcd by etymology as well. The 
(supposedly) male child while yet in its mother’s w'omb 
is called xmJiio;/*'* the ephebe and the youth capable of 
hearing arms is still a xoGpo;. Eros himself appears in 
well-known vase-paintings as a winged ephebe/”* The 
divine youths of great Greek art—the classic ideal 
of Apollo, Hettnes, and the young Dionysus—arc not 
to be taken as indicadng a general rejuvenescence of 
the Hellenic W'orld. It is not that the bearded divinities 
have gone back on their development (even in the 
Iliad Hermes appears as a youth), but that the ideaLlb.ed 
ephebe of the “agonal” age ^ve validity to the divine 
child in a somewhat mamrer form more in keeping with 
rhe essence of those divinities than that of the full- 
grown man, Alw, the hermaphroditic character of the 
primal being gained acceptance when the ideal of 
the nymph-tike boy appeared in Greek culture. It is 
as chough this were only the recrudescence of the bi¬ 
sexual Primordial Qiild in secularized form. 


9 . Dionysus 

Not all rhe child-gods of the older and younger Medi¬ 
terranean world can be mentioned here. Yet besides 
Zeus, Apollo, and Hermes w'c must also recall one of 
the greatest—Dionysus, 

IfV. F, Otto, in his book on this divinity/** devotes 
a beautiful chapter to the latter’s profound coancjtlons 
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with ih« "humid elcujcut." Suffice it here only to 

capitulate what is most imporcanr. The Iliad speaks of 

the SC3 as Dionysus' refuge^ w'hcre Thetis acts as a nurse 

to the jf^oung god* According to a Laettnian variant of 

the mythologcin, the Dionysus child was washed ashore 

in a chest with liis dead mother. Another of Dionysus' 

# 

nurres, Ino, the mother of the chUd-god Palaimon, also 
appears as a sea-goddess. In his cult at Lema, Dionysus 
is summoned to rise from the deep. He is also known as 
n£/.dY«>; (“he of the sea”), Atpvtuo^ (“he of the 
lake”),and Aiitvayivrig ("the lake-bom"),Hisepiphany 
on a ship, in the shape, according to a Honicric hymn, 
of a boy, distinguishes him in the same sense that Apollo 
Dclphiiuos -was distinguished. Only about one thing are 
we not altogether clear: How could anybody, even a 
god, come out of the deptht of the sea on a ship, which 
floats on the water? 

We now know tliat the prime element W'hose sym¬ 
bol—and nothing more than a symbo)—is the sea has the 
peculiarity that Soaring in it and Hung oxtt of it mean the 
same thing. Both imply a state of being not yet sep¬ 
arated from not-being, yet sdll being. The dolphin- 
riding boy of the coins—the classic Greek reprtscnia- 
don of the Primordial Child-god—is sometimes shown 
winged, somcrimes holding a lyre, sometimes holding 
the club of Hercules,'** Accordingly he is to be viewed 
now as Eros, now as an Apollonian, now as a Hermetic 
or Herculean hgurc; we muse cake him, in fact, as these 
divinities while they were in the w'omb of the universe, 
floating. In their embryonic state, on the primal waters. 
It is not for nothing that the cupids of late antiquity 
h.avc the attributes of the great gods; nor for nothing 
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that their activities embrace (as in the frescoes of the 
Pompeian Casa dei Vetti) the whole gamut of exist- 
cncc*Thcy arc the ground-tone which the world of late 
antiquity, deaf to ah subtler melodies, could still [jcr- 
ceivc^ The Primordial CJuld—to continue the tnctaphoi 
—is the monot&ne that consists of all notes at once, the 
t^ifnot ’w titat develops into ail the other divine ‘‘figures.^* 
It develops first and foremost into its poiar opposite— 
Zeus. For the “biggest boy’' of the Cretan hymn is the 
summation and epitome of all the rntdifferentmed pos¬ 
sibilities as well as of all those that arc realized in the 
pure forms of the gods. 

In this st'ay, then, as his polar opposite^ Zeus stands 
closest to the Primordial Child—for die one pole alu'ays 
implies the possibility of the other and, together with it, 
forms a higher unity, as is here the case with the child 
Zeus and Zeus the Father. Dionysos stands in a diJfcrcnt 
relationship to the Primordkl Child. He is jo ehse to it 
that to stick to our metaphor and express the gods 
acoustically—he is the overtone to the ground-tone. 
TIic dolphin-riding boy is more often shown with the 
attrihutes of Dionysus than with those of any other 
god-'** And in no Greek cult, save that of Zeus, is the 
childhood state so important as in the cult of Dionysus. 
Here we have the same sort of identity we met in the 
Hermetic sphere. There the god and the herm were 
the same; here something is hidden in the winnowing- 
basket and is called Aiicv<tti(;—" the slumbcrcf in the 
wmnowing-basket."’" It is the child Dion>'sus, and in 
exactly the same way that the Kyllcnic emblem was 
the child Henries, In some incoTtiprehciisible, or perhaps 

pp, Iff ff. 
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only mytliological, maniicr Dionysus Is idenrlcal on the 
one luiid \tith ihc cmbkm th^it catried round in 
his cult and with tl)C symbol concealed in die witmow- 
ing'baskcc, namely dte phal]as;“* and on the other hand 
widt the “bearded god“ who, in one of his appellations, 
is "man and woman” in one pmon,'" Dionysus was bi- 
sexual in the first place, not merely in the "effeminate” 
later portrayals. The rounded figures of his archaic 
companions, the daemonic dancers whom he has pos¬ 
sessed, arc only reflections of his hennaphroditte na¬ 
ture."* Dionysus is a low' note in the divine scale, but 
we have still not plumbed his deepest vibrations. We 
shall let them ring out for a moment in conclusion. 

“ Vainamoinen, old and wily" greeted the little copper 
man who emerged from the waves with the strange 
words: "Most contemptible of heroes, no better than a 
dead man and a face on you like a corpse!” He is evi¬ 
dently alluding to the newcomer^s kinship with the 
soids of the dead, which dwell in the water,*** The 
psy'chic aspect of Hermes Psychopompos, shepherd of 
souls, is et]ually obvious: as a divinity he is no less gluist- 
like than childish. Apollo in his ancient Italian form 
exhibits the same dark aspects as Vediovis, the Jupiter 
of the Underworld.*** Tlic Zeus child of the Cretans, 
fed by a swarm of little cieaturcs U'ho weie souls—the 
bees—had something of a god of the dead about him; 
his Cretan cave had the property of a place of the dead 

Otto. ftp. pp. ift f. On ttic grovntl oi ihe nunwnni* i^re- 
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just as his other sanctuary had on Mount Lykaion, In 
Crete even his grave was shown.The state whkh, 
gliiiip(5ed through the image of the Oiild, we described 
as "'being not yet separated from not-bemg^ yet still 
being,'’ can also be put like this: “not yet separated 
from being, yet still noi-bcing." Such b the condition 
of the departed as expressed by the bgorcs of divine 
youths on antique gravestones: a boy in cloak and hood, 
the genitis cucrjiiatttSy*^* as well as numberless enpids. 
The sea-gods and dolphins on totnbs and sarcophagi 
point in the same direction. And here, in this sepulchral 
world, w'c come to the deepest shadow in all the dark¬ 
ness of Dionysus. All his symbols appear on sepulchces 
too. W'bat the men of antiquity w'crc represenung by 
this was not merely the tense equilibrium of the ttvo 
aspects of that state, the hovering of the new-born and 
the depatred between being and not-being, but the cer¬ 
tainty that the downward-trending path takes an upwfftd 
mm leading to the Divine, and that the strongest will * 
be bom of the weakest. 

Are we speaking of the orphan child of folk-lore, or 
were we spi^king at the outset of the dismembered 
Dionj-sus child? Arc we concerned with a primitive 
dream, a vision, somettung in a b^'gone religion, or wdth 
an ancient phitosophem? Arc we evoking an immemorial 
melody or a primordial image? We shall let the issue 
remain vague and undecided in its essence. For that was 
our subject: the undecided, the undifferentiated of old, 
the Primordial Child. 
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A. THE PSYCHOLOGY OF THE 
CHILD ARCHETYPE 


BY C G. JUNG 


Itttroducthu 


HE /itrmoR of the foregoing essay on the inyihotogy 



1 of the “child” or the ch'dd^god has asked me for a 
psychological commentary on the sal>jcct of his inves¬ 
tigations. I am glad to accede to his request, although 
the undertaking seems to me no small venoire In view 
of the great significAnce trf the child-modf in mythol¬ 
ogy, Kcrinyl himself has enlarged upon the occur¬ 
rence of this motif in Greece and Rome, with parallels 
drawn from Indian, Finnish, and other sources, thus 
indicating that the presentation of die theme would 
allow of yet further extensions. Though a comprehen¬ 
sive description would contribute nothing dedsivc in 
principle, it would nevertheless produce an ovens'helm¬ 
ing impression of the world-u'idc incidence and fre¬ 
quency of the motif. The customary tieatmcnt of 
mytholoeical motifs so far in separate depamnents of 
science, such as philology, ethnology, history of civili¬ 
zation, and comparative religion, was nor exactly a help 
to the recognition of their universality; and the psycho- 
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logical problems raised by this univerality could easily 
be shelved by liypotJ^cscs of migration* Consequently 
Adolf Bastiau's ideas met with little success in their 
day. Even then there was sufficjcm empirical evidence 
available to permit far-reaching psychological conclu¬ 
sions, but the necessary premises were lacJdug. Although 
the psychological knowledge of that time Included the 
formation of myths in its province—witness W. Wundt's 
Psychology of Nations-it was not in a position to dc* 
monstratc this same process as a living functioo actual¬ 
ly p resent in the psych c of civilized maojanymorcthani 
it could understand mythological motifs as structural 
elements of the psyche* True ro its history, where psy¬ 
chology was first of all metaphysics, then the study of 
the senses and their functions, then of the conscious 
mind and its functions, psychology identified its proper 
subject with the conscious psyche and its contents and 
thus completely overlooked the existence of an uncon¬ 
scious psyche. Although various philosophers, among 
them Leibnitz, Kant, and Schelling, had already pointed 
very clearly to the problem of the dark side of the 
psyche, it was a physician who felt impelled, frt»m his 
scientific and medical experience, to point to the uticoti- 
scious as the essential basis of the psj-che. This was 
C. G, Carus, the authority whom Eduard von Han- 
niann followed. In recent times it was, once again, 
medical pwchoJogy that approached the problem of 
the unconscious without philosophical preconceptions. 
It became clear from many separate investigations that 
the p^’chopathology of the neuroses and of man y 
ptychoses cannot dispense with the hypothesis of a 
dark side of the psyche, (,e. the unconscious. It is the 
same with the psychology of dreams, which is really 
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ihc terra hjtermedh bcr^'ccn normal and pthological 
psychology, (n the dream, as in (he products of py- 
choscs, there are numberless combinations to which 
one can find pralteb only in mythological associations 
of ideas (or perhap in certain poetic creations u’hich 
are often charactered by a twrrorn'lng, not always 
conscious, from myths). Had thorough investigation 
shown that in the majoritj* of such cases it was simply 
a matter of forgotten knowledge, the physician would 
not have gone to the trouble of making extensive re- 
searches into individual and collecdve parallels. But, In 
point of fact, n^tcal myrhologems were obser^'cd 
among individuals to whom all knowledge of this kind 
was absolutely out of the question, and here indirect 
derivation from religious ideas that might have been 
known to them, or from popular bgures of speech, «'as 
impossible.* Such conclusions forced us to assume that 
we must be dealing with “autochthonous*^ revivals in¬ 
dependent of all tradition, and, consequently, chat 
“myth-forming" structural elements must be present 
in the unconscious pychc * 

These products are never (or at least vety seldom) 
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myths with a definite foim, but rather mythologicaJ 
components ^^'hich, because of their typical nature, we 
can call “motifs,” “primordial images,” types or-^ I 
have named them—itreirtyper. The child archetype 
is an excellent example. Today we can hazard the for^ 
mula that the archetypes appear in myths and fairy-tales 
just as they do in dreams and in the products of psy¬ 
chotic /aw/f*jy. The medium in w'htch they arc em¬ 
bedded is, in the former case, an ordered and for the 
most part inuned lately understandable context, but in 
the latter ease a generally unintelligible, irrational, not 
to say delirious sequence of images w'hich nonetheless 
does not lack a certain hidden coherence. In the indi¬ 
vidual, the archetypes occur as involuntary manifesta¬ 
tions of unconscious processes whose existence and 
meaning can only be inferred, whereas the myth deals 
w'ith traditional forms of incalculable age. They hark 
back to a prctiistoric world whose spirittial preconcep¬ 
tions and genera] conditions we can still observe today 
among existing primitives. The myths on this plane are 
as a rule tfihal history handed down from generation 
to generation by word of mouth. Primitive mentality 
difiTcts from the civiliied chiedy in that the conscious 
mind is far less developed in extent and intensity. 
Funedons such as thinking, w'ilLing, etc. arc not yet 
differentiated i they are pre-cottscious, a fact which in 
the case of thinking, for instance, shows itself In the 
circumstance that the primitive docs not think con- 
sciotisiy^ but that thoughts appear. The prirnitive can¬ 
not assert that he thinks; it is rather that "something 
thinks in him. The spontaneity'* of the act of thinking 
does not lie, causally, in his conscious mind, but in hts 
unconscious. Moreover, he is incapable of any conscious 
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ciforc of 'will; he must put himsdf beforehand into the 
“mood of willing," or lee himself be put—hence his 
ritef {Tentrie ct de sortie. His conscious mind is menaced 
by an almighty tmconsciotisr hence his fear of magical 
inducnces which may cross his patlt at any mcnnent; 
and for this reason, too, he is surrounded by unknown 
forces and must adjust himself to them as best he can. 
Owing to the chronic twilight state of his conscious^ 
ness, it is often next to impossible to find out whether 
he merely dreamed something or whether he really 
experienced it. The spontaneous manifestatiDn of the 
unconscious and its archetypes intrudes everywhere into 
his conscious mind, and the mythical world of his 
ancestors—for instance, the aljird or ^gari of the Aus¬ 
tralian aborigines—is a reality equal if not superior to 
the maieriai world ‘ It is not the world as we know' it 
that speaks out of hb tmconsciuus, but the unknown 
world of the psyche, of which we know that it miirois 
our empirical w'orld only in part, and that, for the other 
pan, it moulds this empirical w'ortd in accordance with 
its own psychic assumptions. The archetype does not 
proceed from physical facts; it describes how the psyche 
experiences the ph)'sica] fact, and in so doing the psyche 
often behaves so autocradcally that it denies tangible 
reality or makes statements that lly in the face of ir.* 
Tlte prinurive mentality docs not invent mytbSj it 
experieTJces them. Myths are uriginal revelations of the 
prc-conscious psyche, involuntary statements about un¬ 
conscious psychic happenings, and an)nhing but allc- 
gorlcs of physical precedes,* Such altcgorics would be 
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an idle amusemcni for an unscicniiiic intdltct. Myths, 
on the coDcrar)', have a vital meaning. Noe merely do 
they represent, they the mental life of the primitive 
tribe, whieh immediately falls to pieces and decays 
svhen it loses its mythological heritage, like a man who 
has lost his soul. A tribe s mythology is its living re¬ 
ligion, whose loss is always and everywhere, even among 
the civilized, a moral catastrophe. But religion is a vital 
link with psjxhic processes independent of and beyond 
consciousness, in the dark hinterland of the pyche. 
Many of these imconsciuus processes may be indirectl)' 
iKcasioned by consciousness, hut never by conscious 
choice. Others appear to arise spontaneously, that is to 
say, from no discernible or demonsmblc conscious 
cause. 

Modern psychology treats the products of uncon¬ 
scious imagination as self-portraits of w'hat is going on 
in the unconscious, or as statemcnis of ihc unconscious 
psyche about itself. They fall into two categories. 
Firstly, fantasies (includjng dreams) of a personal char- 
acicr, which go Ijack unquestionably to perstmal ex¬ 
periences, tilings forgotten or repressed, and cm thus 
lie completely evjibincd by individual anamnesis. Sec¬ 
ondly, fantasies (including dreams) of an impersonal 
character, which cannot bt reduced to experiences in 
the indivldaars past, and thus cannot be explained as 
something individnaIly acquired. These fantasy-pictures 
undoubtedly have their closest analognes in mytho¬ 
logical types. We most therefore assume tliat they cor¬ 
respond to certain toUeeth^ (and not personal) srmc- 
cural elements of the human psyche in gaicrat, and, 
tike the morphological elements of tlie human body, 
are mherited. Although tradition and transmission by 
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nugnrian cemmly pby i part there are, a$ we have 
said, very many cases that cannot be accotinicd for in 
rhb; way and drive us to the hypothesis of ‘'autoch¬ 
thonous revival.” These cases arc so numerous that we 
cannot but assume the existence of a collective psychic 
substratum. I have called this the coilecthe tmcojiscious. 
The products of this second category resemble the 
types of structure to be met with in and fairy'-talc 
so much that w'e most regard them as relnccd. It is there¬ 
fore wholly wifhha the realm of po^bitity that both, 
the m^^hologicai types as well as die individual types^ 
arise under quite similar conditions. As already men- 
doned, the fantasy-products of the second category 
(as also those of the dtisr) arise in a state of reduced 
intensity on rhe part of consciousness (in dreams, de¬ 
lirium, reveries, visions, etc.), fn ail these states the 
check put on the unconscious contents by the concen¬ 
tration of the conscious mind ceases, so that the hitherto 
unconscious material streams, as though front opened 
sidc'^luiccs, into rhe held of consdousness. Tliis mode 
of origi nation is the general rule.* 

Reduced inicnsiry of consciousnes!i and absence of 
concentration and attention, Janct^s abaissetnent dn 
mentalf correspond pretty exactly' to the primi¬ 
tive state of consciotLsness In whicit, we muse suppose, 
myths were originally fornted. it is therefore exceed¬ 
ing ly probable that the mythological archety-pcs. too, 
made their appearance in much the same manner as titc 
manifestations of archcty'pal srnicturcs among individ¬ 
uals today. 

* Erapr fnr cenain qxiniunmui viimmi, ttuamitifmti titiete* 
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The niethodoiogicai principle in accordance with 
which ps)’cholcig}' treats die products of the uncon¬ 
scious is this: Contents of an arebetyfial character are 
mojiifestathns of processes in the collectwe rtneansdotts. 
Hence they do not refer to anything that is or has been 
comoons, but to something essentially unconscious. In 
the last analyris, therefore, it w mpossihie to say 'icbat 
‘ they refer to. Every bterpretation necrasarily rcinains 
an '*as-if.’* The ultimate core of meanbg may be cir¬ 
cumscribed, but not described. Even so, the bare cir¬ 
cumscription denotes an essential step forw'ard m our 
knowledge of the pre-conscious stnicture of the psyche, 
u liich was already in crisreocc when there was as yet 
no unity of personality (even today the primtriTe is not 
securely possessed of it) and no consciousness at all. We 
can also observe this prc^conscious state m early child¬ 
hood, and as a matter of fact it is the dreams of this 
early |M;rjod that not ioftcquently brii^ e’ttrciticly re¬ 
markable archet^'pal contents to light.* 

If, then, we proceed in accordance with the above 
prindple, there Is no longer any question of whether a 
myth refers no the sun or the moon, the father or the 
mother, sexuality or hre or w'atcr; all wc can do is to 
circumscril>e and give an approximate description of an 
uneonsewm core of meaninf^. The ultimate mcanmg of 
ths nucleus was never conscious and never'will be. It 
was, and still is, only brerpreced, anti cverv' interpreta¬ 
tion that more or less approximates to the hidden sense 
(or, from the point of view’ of the scientific intellect, 

nlevuiE niucrtiij un iyaly be tn tbe rifpcirtf of 
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nonsense, which comes to the same thing) has always, 
right from the beginning, laid claim not only to abso¬ 
lute truth and validity but to instant reverence and 
religious devotion. Archetypes w'crc, and still art, psy¬ 
chic forces that demand to be taken seriously, and they 
have a strange way of makmg sure of their effect. 
A1 way's they were the bringen of protection, and sal¬ 
vation, and their violation has as its consequence the 
“perils of the soul"' known to as from the psy'chology 
of primitives. Moreover, they are the infallible causes of 
neurotic and even psj'^choric disorders, behaving exactly 
like neglected or maltreated physical organs or organic 
functional systems. 

What an archetypal content is alwavs expressing is 
first and foremost a of spst^ch. If it speaks of the 

sun and identifies with it the lion, the king, the hoard 
of gold guarded by the dragon, or the force that makes 
for the life and health of man, it is neither die one 
thing nor the other, but the unknown third thing that 
finds more or hss adequate expression in all these 
similes, yet—to the perpetual vexation of the intellect— 
remains unknown and nor to be fitted into a formula. 
For this tcason the scientific intellect is always inclined 
to put on airs of cnSightentnenT in the hope of banishing 
the spectre once and for all. Whether Its endeavours 
were called cuhemerism, or Christbn apologetics, or 
FnSjghttmncnt in the narrow sense, or Positivism, thert 
was always a myth hiding behind it, in new and dts^ 
concerting garb, which then, following the ancient and 
venerable pattern, gave itself our as ultimate truth. In 
reality we can never legiriinatcly cut loose from our 
archcrj’pal foundations unless we arc prepared to fwy 
the price of a ncurosbt, any more than we can rid our- 


selves of oar bo<iy and its orpins without committing 
suicide. If we cannot deny die archetypes or otherwise 
neutralize them, we arc confronted, at every new stage 
in the dtff erendation of consciousness to which civUiza- 
don attains, with the cask of hnding a new 'mterpre- 
tittion appropriate to this stage, in order to connect the 
life of the past that sdll exists in us with the life of 
the present, which threaccm to slip away from it. [f this 
link-up does not take place, a kind of too dess conscious¬ 
ness comes into being no longer orientated to the past, 
a consciousness which succumbs helplessly to all man¬ 
ner of suggestions and, practically speaking, is suscepti¬ 
ble to psychic epidemics. With the loss of the past, 
now become “insignificant,” devalued, and incapable of 
revaluation, the saviour I? lost too, for tbe savioia ii 
eiffccr the msi^^cant thing, itself or ebe rises of it. 
Over and over again in the GestnU^'sndel der Gotter 
(Ziegler), he rises up as the prophet or fint-bom of a 
new generation and appears tincxpeciedliy in the most 
unlikely places (sprung from a stone, tree, furrow', 
water, etc.) and in ambiguous form (Tom Tliunib, 
dwarf, child, animal, and so on). 

This archetype of the “child-god” is c’ttremely wide¬ 
spread and inrimatcly liotmd up with all the other myth¬ 
ological aspects of the child-mctrif. It is hardly necessary 
to allude to the still living "Chrisr-clvild," w'ho. in the 
legend of Saint Christopher, also has the typical feature 
of being “stnallcr than small and bigger than big.” In 
folk-lore the child-motif appears in the guwc of the 
rfii’iirf or the elf as personifications of the hidden forces 
nf nature. To this sphere also belongs the liede metal man 
of btc antiquity, the dvSoiujtiioiov^ W'ho, dll far into 
•IfeTthdor, Attb. Grtei,, IIL XXV. 


the Middle Ages, on. the one hand inhabited the mine¬ 
shafts,* and on the ether reiirtsciited the alchemistic 
nvccals,**^ above all Mercury reborn in perfect form as 
Hermaphrudituf, filiuf wpiew/we, or infans nost^.^^ 
Thanks to tlie religious interpretation of the "child,’* 
a fair amount of evidence has come down to us from 
the Middle Ages, showing that the "child" was not 
merely a iradirional figure, bur a vision spontaneously 
experienced (as a so-called "irruption of the i^on- 
scious"), I am [liinking of Meistcr Eckhart’s vision of 
the "naked boy" and the dream of Brother Eusrachjus" 
Iiucrc^iiiig accounts of sneh spontiuicous cxpcri-cncts 
arc also to be found in Englisli ghost-stories, where we 
read of the vision of a "Radiant Boy" said ro have been 
seen in a place where there arc Roman remams/* This 
apparition was supposed to be of evil omen, tr almost 
looks as though we were dealing with the figure of a 
piter aetemus who had become inauspicious dirough 
"mctamoiphosis," or in other W'oids had shared the 
fate of the classical and Gemianic gods, who have all 
become bugbears. Tiic mystical character of the expe¬ 
rience is also confirmed in Part II of Goethe s Faust, 
where Faust himself is transformed into a boy and ad¬ 
mitted into the "choir of blessed youths,” this being the 
"lar^’al stage” of Dr, Marian us*’* 
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In the strange tale called “Daj obne Rmtm" 

by Bruno Goetz^ a puer oetermu named Fo (=Buddlu) 
appears with whole troops of “unholy*' boys of evil 
signihcance. (Omtcmporaiy parallels arc better let 
alone.) 1 mention this instance only to demonstrate the 
enduring vitality of die chiid-archetype. 

T)w child^modf not infre^uendy occurs in the lield 
of psychopathology. The "imaginary” child is common 
among women with mental disorders and is usaally 
interpreted in a Christian sense. Homuncoll also appear, 
as m the famous Schreber case^** where they come m 
swarms and plague the sufferer. Bur the clearest and 
most significant manifestation of the chitd-modf in the 
dierapy of neuroses is in the maturation process of 
personality Induced by the aiulysis of the unconscious, 
ulitch 1 liave termed the process of inJividiistion.^* In 
it, we are confronted with pre-consetous processes 
which, >0 the form of more or less concretely shaped 
fantasies, gradually pass over into the conscious mind, 
or become conscious as dreams, or, lastly, arc made 
conscious throu^ the method of active itMginaiioti” 
These materiab are rich in archetypal motifs, among 
them frequently that of the child. Often the child is 
fonned after the Christian model; more often, though, 
it develops from earlier, altogether non-Christian levels 
—that is to say, out of chthoiuc animats such as.croco- 
dilcs, dragons, serpents, or monkeys. Sometimes the 
child appears in the cup of a flower, or out of an egg, 
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or as the centre of i fftaftdala. In dreams it often occurs 
as the dreamer’s son or daughter, as a boy, youth, or 
young girl; occasionally it seems to l>e of exotic origin, 
Intilan or Chinese, with a dusky skin, or, appearing 
more cosmically, sunounded by stats or with a starry 
coronet; as the king's son or the witches child w'ith 
daemonic attributes. Seen as a special instance of “the 
treasure bard to attab" motif,** the child-motif is ex¬ 
tremely protean and assumes alt manner of shapes, such 
as the jewel, the pearl, the flower, the chalice, the 
golden c^, the quatemity, the golden ball, and so on. 
It can be interchanged with these and similar images 
almost without limit. 


2. The Archetype os o Link with the Past 

As to the pjychohgy of our theme I must point out 
that every statement gomg beyond the purely phenom¬ 
enal aspects of an archetype lays itself open to the 
criticism we have expressed above. Not for a moment 
dare wc succumb to the illusian that an archetype 
can be finally explamed and disposed of. Even the 
best attempts at cxplanarion arc only more or less suc¬ 
cessful translations mto another metaphorical language, 
(Indeed, language itself is only a metaphor.} The most 
wc can do is to dream tbe mytjb mrwjrdi and give it a 
modem dress. And whatever c.xplanarion or interpreta¬ 
tion docs to it, wc do to our own souls as \vcll, with 
corresponding results for our own well-bcbg. The 
archetype—let us never forget this—is a psychic organ 
present in all of us. A bad explanation means a corre- 
spondmgly bad atdnidc to this organ, which may thus 
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be injures!. But the tittimatc sufTertrT hi tht bad inter¬ 
preter himself. Hence the “explanation" should always 
be such that the functional significance of tlic archetype 
remains unimpaired, i.t. that an adequate and appropri¬ 
ate rcladotisliip between the conscious mind and die 
archetypes is insured. For the archetype is an ekiucnt 
of our psychic structure and thus a vital and ncccssiry 
component in our psychic ccontimy. It represents or 
pcrsonihcs cenain mstinciivc premises in the dark* prim¬ 
itive psyche. In the real hut invisible roots of omisctous- 
mss. Of what elementary Imponance the connexion 
with these roots is, wx sec from the preoccupation of 
the primitive meatality with certain "magte" factors, 
which are nothing less than w hat we call archetypesL 
This primaiy form of reiigio <“hnking up") is the 
essence, the working basis of all religious life even 
today, and always will be, whatever future form this 
life may take* 

There is no "rational" substitute for the archetype 
any more than there is for the cerebellum or the kidnevs. 
We can examine the physical organs anatomically, his¬ 
tologically, and cmbryologicallv. This would corre¬ 
spond to an outline of archet)'pal phenomenology and 
its presentation in Kistoncal and compantive terms. But 
w'c only arrive at the meaning of a physical organ w'hen 
w'c begin to ask teleological quesrions. Hence the query 
arises: What is the biological purpose of the archerype? 
just as physiology answers such a question for the body, 
so it ts the business of psychology to answer it for the 
archetype. 

Statements like "the child-motif b a vestigial memory 
of one's own childhood" and similar cxplanatioas merely 
beg the question. But if, giving thk proposition a slight 
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[W’ixt, we were to say* “The child-motif is a picrure of 
certain forgotten things in our childliood," wc art get¬ 
ting closer to the until. Sma% howcvci. tlie archetype 
has aln ays to do with a picnirt belonging to the whole 
homan race and not merely to the individual, we might 
put it better this w^ay: “T&e child-motif represents 
the pre-consciouSt chtidbood aspect of the collective 
psyche"^* 

We shall not go wrong if we take this statement for 
the time being histoTically, on the analog)'' of certain 
p!!tychologica1 experiences which show that certain 
phases in an individual's life can ficcoine autonomous, 
can personify themselves to such an extent that they 
result in a vw/oti of oneself instance, one sees one¬ 
self as a child. \^isionar\* experiences like this, whether 
they occur in dreams or in the waking state, arc, as a 
matter of empirical fact, conditional to a dissociation 
having previously taken place between past and present. 
Such dissociations come about because of i^arious in- 
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conipaubilitics; for instance, a man's present state may 
have come into conflict with his childhood state, or he 
may have violently separated himself from hb original 
character in the bterests of some arbitrary persom 
more b keeping with his ambitions,™ He has thus be¬ 
come unchi IdUkc and ardfickl, and lost his roots. Ail 
this presents a favourable opportunity for an equally 
vehement confrontation with original truth. 

In view of the fact that men have never ceased theit 
utterances on the subject of the child-god, wc may 
perhaps extend the mdividual analog)^ to the life of 
mankind and ^y b conclusion that humanity, coo, 
probably always comes bto conflict with Its childhood 
stare, that is to say, with its origbal, unconscious;, and 
bsdnetive state, and that the danger of the land of 
conflict which induces the vision of the ''child'' actually 
exists. Religious observances, Le, the retellbg and ritual 
reperitioR of the mythical event, consctiuentiy serve the 
purpose of bringing the image <»f the child, and every¬ 
thing connected with it, again and agab before the eyes 
of the conscious mmd so that the Ibk w'ith the original 
condition may not be broken. 


2. Tbe Fun^ion pf (bi Archetypt 

The child-motif represents nf>t only something that 
existed in the distant past but also something that exists 
that is to say, it is not just a vesngc but a system 
functioning in the presenr whose purpose is to compen¬ 
sate for or correct. In a sensible manner, the inevitable 
oncHsidednesses and extravagances of the conscious mmd, 
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It b the nature of the conscious ititnd to concentrate 
on reJadvely few contents and to raise them to the 
highest pitch of clarity. A necessary' result and condi- 
don of this b to exclude otlier potentbl contents of 
consciousness. The exclusion b botind to bring about 
a certain one-sidedness as regards the conscitius comejics. 
Since the differentiated consciousness of civilized roan 
has been granted an effective instrument for the prac- 
dcal reali^tion of its contents through the dynamics 
of hb ^vilh there b all the more danger^ the more he 
trains hb will, of hb geedng lost in one-sidedness and 
deviadng further and further from tlie laws and roots 
of !ib being. Thb means, on the one hand, the p}ssibility 
of human freedom, bur on the other it is a source of 
endless transgressions against one^s instincts. Accord¬ 
ingly, pritnidve man, being closer to hb instincts, like 
the animal, b characterized by hb fear of novelty and 
adherence to tradidon. To our way of thinking, he b 
painfully backward, whereas we exalt progress. Bur our 
progress!vencss, chough it may result in a great many 
dclightfol wbh-fulfihncncs, piles up an equally gigantic 
Promethean debt which has to be paid off from time 
to time in the form of hideous catastrophes. For ages 
man has dreamed of flying, and all we liave got for it 
is saniration bombing! We smile today at the Chrbtian 
hope of a life beyond the grave, and yet we often fall 
into chiliasms a fvundred times more ridiculous than 
the notion of a happy Hereafter. Our differentiated 
consciousness b in continual danger of being uprooted; 
hence it nced.s compensation through the still existing 
state of childhood. 

The symptoms of compensation arc described, from 
the progressive point of view, in scarcely flattering 


terms. Since, to live superficial eve, it looks like a 
retarding operation, people speak of inertia, backward¬ 
ness, scepticism, fault-finding, Gonservatism, dmidity, 
petulance, and so on. But inasmuch as man has, in high 
degree, the capacity for cutting himself off from hb own 
roots, he may also be swept imcritkalh'' to catastrophe 
by his dangerous onc-sidedness. The retarding ideal is 
always more primitive, more natural (in the good sense 
as in the bad), and more "moral*' in that it keeps faith 
with law- and tradition. The progressive ideal is always 
more abstract, more unnatural, and less "moral” in that 
it demands disloyalty' to tradition. Progress enforced 
by w'ill i$ always convuisivc. Backwardness may be 
closer to naturalness, but in its turn it is always menaced 
by painful awakenings. The older view of things real¬ 
ized that progress is only possible Deo thus 

proving itself conscious of opposites, and repeating the 
age-old rrrer d'cntrce et dv sortU on a higher plane. 
TTic more diffcrejauaied consciousness becomes; the 


greater the danger of severance from the root-condidon. 
Complete severance comes when the Deo concedertie 
is forgonen. Now it is an axiom of psychology chat 
when a part of the psyche is split off from consciousness 
it is only apparently inactivated; in actual fact it brings 
a bout a possession of the p crsonali t y with the result that 
the individual’s aims are falsified m the direction of the 
split-off parr, tf, then, the childhood state of the col- 
Icciivc psyche is repressed to the point of total exclu¬ 
sion, rhe unconiicious content overwhelms the conscious 
in ten don and inhibits, falsifies, even destroys its rcal- 
izanon. Viable progress only comes from the co-opera¬ 
tion of both. 
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3. The Futurity cf the Archetype 

Oae of the essential features of the chiltl-roorif is its 
fnttmty. The child is potential future, Hcncc the oc¬ 
cur r«icc of the child-motif in the psychology of the 
individual signifies as a rule an anticjpattoa of future 
developments, even though at first si^t ir may seem 
to be a retrospective configuration. Life is a fiux, a 
flowing into the future, and not a stoppage or a back¬ 
wash, It is therefore not surprifiag that so ntauy of the 
mythological savumrs are child-gods. This corresponds 
exactly to our cxpcricjice in tlic psyclvology of the indi¬ 
vidual, which shows that the "child** paves the way 
for a future change of personality. In the mdividuarion 
process, It anticipates the figure that comes from the 
synthesis of conscious and unconscious dements in the 
personality. It is therefore a untiing tyniktl which 
oiiitcs the opposites;" a mediator, bringer of healing, that 
is, ffne •who makes vihole. Because it has this meaning, 
the child-motif is capable of the numerous transforma¬ 
tions niaitioned above: it can be expressed by round ness, 
the circle or sphere, or else by the quaternity as another 
form of wholeness-*" I have called this consciousness- 
transcending wholeness ",sclf,*'" The purpose of the 
individuation process is the syutbesh of the self. Fri»in 
another point of view the term "cntdecHy'* might be 
preferable to "ssTitlicsis.’' There Is an empirical reason 
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wKv “cntelechy" is, in certain conditions, more fitting: 
the symbols of wholeness frtt|ucntly occur at the be¬ 
ginning of the individuaUDti process, utdeed they can 
often be observed in the first dreams of early infancy. 
This observation says much for the a priori existence 
of potential wholeness,** and on this account the idea of 
etitelechy instantly recoitimcnds itself. But insofar as the 
individuation process occurs, empirically speaking, as a 
sy7uhesh, it looks, paradoxically enough, as if something 
already existent were being put together. From this 
point of view, the term “synthesis” is also applicable. 

4. Unity and Piuratity of the Child~Motif 

In the manifold phenomenology of the “child” we 
have to dktlnguish between the wnify and plurality of 
its rcspccTivc manifestations. AVliete, for instance, na- 
merous homunculi, dwarfs, boys, etc. appear, having 
no individual characterisrtes at all, there b the proba- 
bilir)’' of a dissociation. Such forms are therefore found 
especially in schizophrenia, which Is csscnmlly a frag¬ 
mentation of personality. The many children then rep- 
rcsenr the products of Its dissolutioiL But if the pi oral it)* 
occurs in normal people, then it b a case of the repre¬ 
sentation of an as yet incomplete synthesis of person¬ 
ality. The personality (viz. the “selF') is still in the 
plurd stage^ i.c, an ego may be prraent, but it cannot 
experience its w'holcness within the framework of its 
own personalii)', only within the community* of the 
family, tribe, or nation] it b still in the stage of uncon¬ 
scious identification with the plurality of tlie group. 
The Church takes due account of ihb widespread con- 
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dirion in her doctrine of the Corpiij Mysaeum, of 
which the individtul a by nature a member. 

If, however, the child-modf appears in the form of 
a unity, we are dealing with an unconscioos and, for 
die time being, already complete synthesis of the per¬ 
sonality, which, like everything tmconscious; signifies 
no more than a possibilini'. 


5, Child^Cod aud Chitd-Hcr<» 

Sometimes the “child" looks more like a cMJ-goi, 
sometimes more like a young hero. Common to both 
t^'pes is tlie miraculous birth and the adversirics of early 
cliildhood—abandonincnt and danger through persecu¬ 
tion. The god is by nature wholly supcmatuiah the 
hero’s nature is human bur raised to the limits of the 
supcmaniral—he is “semi-divine.” While the god, espe- 
ciaity in his close afiinhy w'idi the symbolic animal, 
personifies rhe collective unconscious which is not yet 
integrated in a human being, the hero’s sopcmanitalness 
includes human nanirc and thus represents a synthesis 
of the (“divine,” i.e. not yet hununized) unctmscious 
and human consciousness. Consequendy he rignifics a 
potential anticipation of an individuation which is 
approaching wholeness. 

For this reason the various '*chi]ii”-fates may lie 
regarded as Ulusirating the kind of psychic event that 
occurs in the cntelcchy or genesis of die “self.” The 
“nuraculous birth” tries to depict the way in which 
this genesis Is experitneed. Since It k a pst'chic genesis, 
everything must liappen non-empirically, c.g. by means 
of a virgin birth, or by mliacolous conception, or by 
birth from unnatural organs. Tlic motifs of “insignifi- 
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cance,” cxposurct abandonnicnc, danger, etc* txy it> 
show how precarious is riic psychic possibility of whole¬ 
ness, that is, the enortuous difficulties to be met with 
m attaining this “highest good.’* They also signify ffie 
powerlcssncss and helplessness of the life-urge wltich 
subjects even’ grow’ing thing to the law of maxiniunj 
self-fulfilmenr, wlulc at the same time the environ¬ 
mental influences place all sorts of insuperable obstacles 
in rlic way of individuarion. More especially the threat 
to one's inmost self coining from dragons and serenes 
points to the danger of the newly acquired conscious¬ 
ness being swi'allowed up again by the instinctive psyche, 
the unconscious. Tlic lower vertebrates have from 
earliest uines Ucn favourite symbols of the collective 
psychic substratum “ which is localized anatomically 
in ilic suli-conical centres, the cerchctluin and the spinal 
cord- These organs ciinstittitc the snake,** Snake-dreams 
usually occur, therefore, when the conscious mind is 
deviaring from its instinctual bas^. 

The motif of “smaller than small yet bigger than big” 
complements the impotence of the child by means of its 
ctpiallv miraculous deeds, litis paradox is the c^nce 
of the hen^ and runs through his whole destiny like a 
red thread, lie can ccipc with the greatest perils, yet, 
in the end, wmething quite insignificant is his undoing; 
Bafdur perishes because of the mistletoe, Maui bccaujw 
of the laughter of a little bird, Siegfried because of his 
one vulnerable spot, Hercules because of his wife’s gift, 
others because of common treachciy, and so on. 

The hero’s main feat is to overcome the monster of 
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darkness: the !ong4ioped-f«r and expected triumph 
of consciousness over the unconscious. Day and light 
arc synonyms for consciousness, night and dark for the 
unconscious. The coming of consciousness was prob¬ 
ably the must tremendous experience of priinc\’al times, 
for wirli it a world came into being whose existence 
no one had suspected before. "And C^'d said: 'Let 
there be light!"' is die projection of that immemo rial 
experience of the separation of cunsdousness from the 
unconscious. Even among priinidvcs today the poKcs- 
sion of a soul is a precarious thing and the "loss of soul" 
a typical psychic malady, which drives primitive medi¬ 
cine to all sorts of psycJiotherapcuttc measures, lienee 
die "child" distinguishes itself by deeds which point 
to the conquest of the dark. 


B, THE SPECIAL PHENOMENOLOGY 
OF THE CHILD ARCHETYPE 

I, The Abantionmeftt of the Child 
Abandonment, exposure, danger, etc. are all elabora¬ 
tions of the “chtldV msipiificmt beghmmgs and of its 
myszerious and miraculous birth. This mytholt^icol 
statement describes a certain psychic experience of a 
creative mture, whose object is the emergence of a new 
and as yet unknown content. In the psychology of the 
in dividual there is alw'ays, at such moments, an agonis¬ 
ing situation of conflict from which there seems ro be 
no way o«t~at least for the conscious mind, since as 


far 35 this is concerned, terrium non datur.^ But our of 
th'^ colUaun of opposites tKc unconscious psy che aJways 
creates a third thing of an imtionai nature, which the 
conscious mind neither expects nor understands, \i pro 
sents itself in a form that is neither a straight “yes** nor 
a straii 2 ;ht "no,” and is consequently rejected by both. 
For the coiiscious miiid knouts luithtng beyond die 
oppisites and, as a result, has no knowledge i>f the thing 
that unites them. Since, however, the solution of the 
C(»nf1icr through the union of opposites is of vital ini' 
pittance, and is moreover the very thing that the con¬ 
scious mind is longing for, some inkling of the creative 
act, and the significance of it, nevertheless gets 
through. From this comes the "numinous” character 
of the "child/’ A meaningful but unknown content 
always has a secret Jutdntrfhfi for the conscious mind. 
The new conformation is a nascent w'holc; it is on the 
way to wholeness, at least insofar as it excels in 
"wholeness" the conscious mind when torn by oppo¬ 
sites and thus surpasses it in integrity. For this reason 
all "uniting symbols'" have a redemptive significance. 

Out (if this situation ilie "child" emerges as a sym¬ 
bol tc content, manifestly separated or even isobted from 
its background <the motlicr), but somedmes including 
the mother tn tts perilous situation, threatened on the 
one hand by the negative anitude of the consetngs 
ntiiid, and on the other by the horror vacui of the un¬ 
conscious, which is quite ready to sw'allow up all its 
progeny, since it produces than only in play, and de¬ 
struction is an inescapable part of its play,.Nothing in all 
the world welcomes this new birth, although it is the 
most precious fnrit of Mother Nature herself, the most 
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charged with the future, signifying a higher stage of 
self-realization. That is why Nature, the world of the 
uistincts, takes the "child” under its wing; it is nour¬ 
ished or protected by atimiah. 

“Child" means something evolving ton'ards inde¬ 
pendence. This it cannot do without detaching itself 
from its origins: abandonment is therefore a necessary 
condition, not just a concomitant wmpioiii. The conflict 
is not to be overcome by the conscious mind remaining 
caught between the opposites, and for this veiy^^ reason 
it needs a symbol to point out the necessity of freeing 
itself from its origins. Because the sj''nihol of the "child" 
fascinates and grips the conscious mind, its redcnipthe 
effect passes over into consciousness and brings almut 
that separation from the cotdlict-situatioii which the 
conscious mind by itself was unable to di*. The symbol 
anticipates a nascent state of consciousness, Sc» long as 
this is not aetually in bciitg, the “child" remains a 
mythological projection which requires religious repe¬ 
tition and renewal by riruaL The Jestis Child, for in¬ 
stance. is a religious necessitv only so long as the ma¬ 
jority of men arc mcapblc of giving psv-^clmlogical 
reality to the saying: “Unless ye become as little chil¬ 
dren_Since all such developments are extraordinar¬ 

ily difficult and dangerous, it is no u^onder that images of 
tills kind persist lor hundreds or even thousands of 
years. Fverything rhat man should, and ycr cannot, 
be or do—be it in a positive i>r negative sense—ii\'cs on 
.15 a mythological figure or an anricipaiMin beside his 
consciousness, either as a rcligitms projection «r-wHat 
is still mure danecrous—as uuconsciuus conicncs which 
then projecT themselves spontaneously ini*» incongru' 
ous objects, c,g. hygienic and other "salvationisr" doc- 
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trines or pracriees. All these are so nuoy' rationali/ed 
substitutes for myiholog)\ and chcii nnnaturalncss does 
more harm tlian good. 

The condici-siniation that offers no way out* the sort 
of situation that produces the '^child** as the irratioruil 
thkii, is of course a formda appropriate only to a psy- 
chologicaU that is, modem, plane of development. It is 
not strictly applicable to the psychic life of primitives, 
if only because primitive mads childlike range of con¬ 
sciousness still excludes a whole world of possible 
psychic experiences. Seen on the prlmirivc level, our 
modem rwraf cnnilict is still an objective calamity that 
[hreaicns life itself. Hence not a fetv child-iigiircs are 
culttire-beroes and thus identified with things that pro¬ 
mote culmie, e.g. fire,** metal, com, maize, etc. As 
brittgert of Hghtf chat is, enlargers of consciousness, they 
overcome darkness, which is to say that they overcome 
the earlier unconscious state. Higher cotLsciousness, or 
knowledge going beyond w‘hat we are conscious of at 
the moment, is the equivalent of being all alone in the 
•world, llic loneliness expresses the conflict between 
the bearer or symbol of higher consciousness and his 
surroundings. Tlic conquerors of darkness go hack far 
into primeval times, and, together with many other 
legends, prove that there once cxisicd a state of original 
psychic ifijtrefj, namely imconsciotisnest. Hence in all 
probability the “imreasonabte’^ fear which primlrivc 
man has of the dark even today. I found a form of 
religion among a tribe living on Mount Elgon that 
corresponded to pantheistic optimism. Their optimistic 
mood was, however, always in abeyance between 
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6 o'clock io the evening and 6 o'clock in tlic morning, 
during which omc ic was replaced by fear, for in the 
night the dark being Ayik has hts dominion-^e ‘‘Maker 
of Fear.’' In day-time there were no monster snakes 
anywhere in the sTcinity, but at night they were lurking 
on every path. At night the W'hoJe of mythology was 
let loose. 

2, The Invittcihiiity of the Child 

It js a s trikin g paradox in all child-tnytlis that the 
"child" is on the one hand delivered helpless into the 
power of terrible enemies and in continual danger of 
extinccion. while on the other he possesses powers far 
exceeding those of ordinary humanity. This is closely 
related to the psychological fact that though the child 
may be "insignificant," unknown, "a mere child." he 
is also divine. From the point of view of the conscious 
mind wc seem to be dealing with an insignificant con¬ 
tent tliat is gifted with no releasing, let alone redeem¬ 
ing, character. The conscious mind is caught in its 
confiict-situarion, and the combatant forces seem so 
os*erwhelming that the "child," emerging in isolation, 
appears not to be proportionate to the conscious 
factors. It is therefore ea^y overluikcd and falls back 
into tltc unconscious. At least, this is ^>'hat w e should 
have to fear if things turned out according to our 
conscious expectations. Mj'tb, however, emphasizes that 
it is not so, but that rhe "child" is endowed with ex¬ 
ceeding powers and, despite all dangers, will unexpect¬ 
edly pull through. The "child’’ is bom out of the womb 
of the unconscioas, hegonen out of the depths of human 
nature, or rather out of living Nature herself. It is a 
personification of vital forces tjutte outside the luruted 
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rajigc (if OUT conscious mind; of possible ways and 
means of which our onc-sidcd consctcms mind knows 
nothing; a wholeness which embraces the very depths 
of NanJixr. It represents the strongest, the most ineluc¬ 
table uige in every being, namely tite urge TO reahae 
irsclf. It LS, as it were, an tnearnadon of thf hiabiliiy lo 
da atktrmss^ etiutpptd 's 'tth all the perwers oj nature 
and tnsftnct^ whereas ihc conscious mind is always 
getting tied up in its supposed ability to do otherwise. 
TJtc urge and compulsion to self-realization Is a ftna o\ 
natttre and thus of invincible power, even though its 
effect, at thestart, is insignificant and improbable. The 
p(A\'er is revealed in the miraculous doings of the child- 
hero, and later in the aihh (“works”) of the bondsman 
or rhrait (of the Hercules u-hcre, although the 

hcni has outgrown rhe impotence of the “child," he is 
still in a mcfiial position. The figure of the thrall gen¬ 
erally leads up to the real epiphany nf the semj-«iivine 
hero. Oddly enough, we have a similar moduladon of 
themes in alcltemy—in the synonyms for the iapis. M 
the materia prhna, it is the lapis exUis et vUis, As a sub¬ 
stance in process of transmutation, it is servus rubeiis 
or ftt^tivus; and finally, in its true apotheosis. It attains 
the dignity of a ftlita sapientiae or dens terreTiaSt a "light 
above all lights,” a power that contains in itself all the 
poM-ers of the upper and nether regions. It becomes a 
corpus ^li>ri/trjifw7w which enjoys everlasting inoorrupt- 
ibility and is therefore a panacea (“bringcr of heal¬ 
ing!”),** Tiie grandeur and invincibilit)' of the “child" 
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is bound up in Hindu speculation with the nature of 
the Atman. The bttcr conesponds to the “smaller 
than small yet bigger than big’^ itlta. As an ijidivtdual 
pitenatnenosi, the seif is “smaller than small’'; as the 
equivalent of the cosmos, it is “bigger than big.” The 
self, regarded as rfic opposite pole of the world, its “abso¬ 
lutely other," is the sine qua non <jf alt empirical knowl¬ 
edge and consciousness of subject and object. Only 
because of this psychic “otherness" Ss consciousness 
po^jble at all. Identity does not make consciousness 
possible^ it is only separation, detachment, and agonriiiig 
confrontation in oppf»siiioii that produce consciousness 
and understanding. Hindu itnrospection recognb.td 
this psychological fact very early and consequently 
equated the subject of cognition with the subject of 
being in general. In accordance with the prcdontinantly 
introvened attitude of Indian thought, the object lf)St 
the attribute of absolute reahtv and, in some systems, 
became a mere illusion. Tlic Grcck-Ocddental n’pc of 
mind could nor free itself from the conviction of the 
world's absolute e,>!istencc. Tliis, however, «K:currcd at 
the cost of the cosmic significance of the self. Even 
today Wcsicm man finds it liard to see the psychological 
neccssit)' for a rransccndcnul subject of cognition as 
the oppo.site pole to the empirical universe, although 
the postulate of a world-confronring self, at least as a 
pohn of T^peetton, is a logical necessity'. Regardless of 
philosophy's perpemai attitude of dissent or only half¬ 
hearted assent, there is always a compensating tendency 
in our unconscious psyche to produce 2 symbol of the 
self in its cosmic significance. These efforts rake on the 
archetypal forms nf the hem-myth such as can be ob¬ 
served in almost any individuation process. 


The phenomenology of the “child's” birth always 
points t»ck to an original psychological state of mm- 
recognidon, Le. of darkness or rvviii^t, of non-differ¬ 
entia don between subject and object, of unconscious 
identity of man and the untYerse. This phase of non- 
dUfcrcndation produces the goldert egg, whicli is both 
man and universe and yet neither, but an irrational 
tliird. To the nvilighc consciousness of piimttivc man 
It seems as if the egg canic ont of the wunib of the 
wide world and were, accordingly, a cosmic, objective, 
external occurrence. To a differentiated consciousness, 
on the other hand, it seerm evident that this egg is 
nothing but a symbol thrown up by the psyche or— 
what is even worse—a fanciful speculation and therefore 
"nothing but" a primitive phantasm to which no "tcaJ- 
it}*^'' of any kind attaches. Present-day medical psychol¬ 
ogy, how ever, thinks somewhat difiercntly about these 
“phantasms.” k knows only too w'cll w hat dire disturb¬ 
ances of the bodily functions and \rhat devasrating 
ps)'chic conserjuenecs can flow from “mere*' fantasies. 
“Fantasies” arc the natural expressions of the life of rhe 
unconscious. But since the unconscious is the psyche 
of all ihc iKidy's autonomous functional complexes, its 
“fantasies” have an acriological significance that is not 
to be despised. From the psychoparhologj' of the indi¬ 
viduation process wc know that the fonnacion of sym¬ 
bols is frequenttv associated with physical disorders of 
a psv'chic origin, w'liich in some cases arc felt as de¬ 
cidedly “real." In medicine, fanrasics are rent things 
with which the psychotherapist has to reckon very 
seriously indeed. He cannot therefore deprive of all 
jusdficadua those phantasms which, because of their 
rcaincss, primitive man projects even into the external 


world. In the Iasi analysis the human body, too. is built 
of the stuff of the world, the very stuff in which fan¬ 
tasies art manifested! mdecd, without it ihcy could not 
be experienced at all- Wirhour this stuff they would be 
like a sort of abstract crystal lattice in a soluffon where 
the crystaUixatiQn process had not yet started. 

The symbols of the self arise in the depths of the 
body and they express its materiality every bit as much 
as the structure of the perceiving consciousness express^ 
it. The symbol is thus a living body, cofpus et jninuti 
hence the “child" is such an admirable fonnula for the 
symbol. The uniqueness of the psyche is a magniiudc 
that can never be made wholly real, it can only be 
realized approximately, chough it still remains die ab¬ 
solute basis of all consciousness* The deeper "laycts” 
of the psyche lose their individual uniqueness as they re¬ 
treat farther and farther into darkness, "Lower down,’* 
tlm is to My as they approach the autonomous func¬ 
tional systems, they become increasingly collective until 
they arc universalized and cxthiguished in the body's 
material it)'. i.c. in the chemical bodies. The body's 
carbon is simply carbon. Hence “at bottom" the psyche 
is simply “world,” In this sense 1 hold Kerfnyi to be 
absolutely right when he says that in die symbol the 
tcorW ittelf is speaking. The more ardiaic and “deeper,” 
dtat is the more phymhgtcal, the symbol is, the more 
collective and universal, the more ^'material” it is. Lhe 
more abstract, differentiated, and specific it is. the more 
its nature approximates to conscious uniqueness and 
individuality, the more it slouglts off its universal char¬ 
acter. Having finally attained full consciousness, it runs 
the risk of becoming a mere allegory which npwhcrc 
overstepis the bounds of conscious comprehension, and 


is then exposed to ail snm of attempts at lattonatisric 
and thcrefotc inadequate explanation. 


5 , Tbt Hermaphroiiifhm of the Child 

It is a rematkablc fact iliar perhaps the majority- of 
cosmogonic gods arc of a bisexual nature. The herma¬ 
phrodite means no more than a union of the strongest 
and most striking opposites. In the first place this union 
refers back to a primitive stare of mind, a twilight where 
differences and contrasts were either barely separated 
or completely merged. With increasing clarity of con¬ 
sciousness, however, the <ippo5itcs draw' more and more 
distinctly and irreconcilably apart. If, therefore, the 
hcnnaplu'odjte were only a product of primitive non- 
differentiation, we w'ould have to expect that it would 
soon be cUnunated with increasing civilization. This 
is by no meatis the case; on the contrary, man’s imagina¬ 
tion has been preoccupied with this idea over and over 
again on the high or even the highest levels of culture, 
as we can see from the late Greek and syncretic philos¬ 
ophy of Gnosticism. The hennaphrodidc rebis has an 
Lmponant part lo pby in the natural philosophy of the 
Middle Ages. And in our own day we hear of Christ’s 
andre^'ny in Catholic mysridsm," 

We can no longer be dealing, then, with the con¬ 
tinued existence of a primitive phantasm, or an orig¬ 
inal contaminarion of opposites. Rather, as we can see 
from medieval w'rirings,"' the priiitary' idea has become 
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a iymhl oj tht creative amon oj oppusiies^ a ‘‘uniting 
symbol” in the ikcKil sense, lit its functional agnificance 
the symbol no longer points back, but forward ro a 
goal not >’ec reached. T^iotwitiistanding its inonstrosirVi 
the heirnaphroditc has gradually turned into a subduer 
of conflicts and a bringer of salvation, and it acquired 
this meaning in relatively early phases of civilization. 
This vital meaning ejtplains why the ptccnie of the 
hermaphrodite did not fade out In primeval times but, 
on the contrary, was able to hold its own—and with 
increasing profundity of symbolic content—for thou¬ 
sands of years. The fact that an idea so utterly archaic 
could rise ro such exalted heights of meaning not only 
points to the toughness of archctv'pai ideas, it also dem¬ 
onstrates the rightness of the principle that the arche- 
uq>c, because of its power to unite opposites, mediates 
lietw'cen the unconscious subsTracum and the conscious 
mind, it throws a bridge between the consciousness of 
the present, always in danger of losing its roots, and the 
n a rural, unconscious, instinctive wholeness of primeval 
times. Througli this mediation the uniqucticss, peculi¬ 
arity, and one-sidedness of our present individual con¬ 
sciousness arc always linked up again w'kh its natural, 
racial roots. Progress and development arc ideals not 
lightly to be denied, but they lose all meaning if man 
only arrives at his new state as a fragment of himself, 
having left his essential hinterland behind him in the 
shadow of the unconscious, in a state of primirivity or, 
indeed, barbarism. The conscious mind, split off from its 
origins, incapable of realb’.ing the meaning of the new' 
state, then relapses all too easily into a situarion far 
w’orsc than the one from which the innovation was 
intended to free \t-exempla iunt odiasa! ft was Fried- 
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rich Schiller who first had an inkling of the problem; 
but neither his contemporaries nor his successors were 
capable of drawing any conclosions. Instead^ people 
are more than crer inclined to educate childrett and 
nothing more. I therefore suspect that the fnror paedo- 
gopeus is a god-sent method of by-passing the central 
problem touched on by Schiller, namely the education 
of the educator. Children are edut^ced by what the 
grown-up h and not by his talk. The popular faith in 
words is a veritable disease of the mind, for a super¬ 
stition of this sort always leads farther and farther 
away from man's foundadons and seduces people into 
a disastrous identification of personality with the slogan 
that happens to be in vogue. Meanwhile everything that 
has been overcome and left behind by so-called “p*^og' 
less" sinks deeper and deeper into the unconscious, 
frciiti which there re-emeigcs in the end the piiminvc 
condition of identity with the mast. Instead of the ex¬ 
pected prt^rcss, this condition now^ becomes reality. 

As civilization develops, the bisexual "primary being” 
rums into a ^''mbol of the unit)' of personality, a symbol 
of the telf where the war of opposites finds peace. In 
this way the primary being becomes the distant goat 
of man’s self-development, having been from the very 
beginning a projection of unconscious whnlene^ Man's 
w'holcncss consists tn the union of the conscious and 
the unconscious personality. Just as cvcr>' individual 
derives from masculine and feminine genes, and the sex 
is determined by the predominance of the correspond¬ 
ing genes;, so in the psj'chc it is only the conscious minfl, 
in a man, that has the masculine sign, while the uncon¬ 
scious is by nature feminine, Tlie reverse is true in the 
case of a woman. AH I have done in my anima-theory 


is to rediscover lutd icfonnuktc this fact" ft had lon^ 
been known. 

The idea of the ctmhmcuo of masctiUnc and feminine, 
which became almost a technical concept in Hennedc 
philusophvt appears in Gnosticism as the Tnystenum 
inupiitatiSj probably not tumflncnccd by the Old Testa- 
menr “divine marriage'’ as performed, for instance, by 
Hosca." Such things are indicated not only by certain 
cradititmal customs" but also by the quotation from 
the Gospels in the second letter of Clement; “When 
the two shall be one, the outer as the inner, and the 
male with the female, neither male nor female.’'** 
Qemcnt of Alexandria Introduces rfib logion with the 
words: “When ye have trod the cloak of shame (w^ith 
thy feet) . . ,“** which probably refers to the body; 
for Clement as well as Cissian (from whom the quo¬ 
tation w'as taken over), and the pseudo-Qcment, too, 
interpreted the words in a spiritual sense, m contrasr 
to the Gtiosdcs, who would seem to have taken the 
contunctio all too litcrallyt They took care, however, 
through the practice of abortion and other restrictions, 
that the biological meaning of their acts did not swamp 
the religious significance of the rite. White, in Church 
mysticism, the primordbl image of the bieros gamos 
was sublimated on a lofty plane and only occasionalty— 
as for instance with Mcchthildvon Magdeburg^-ap- 
proached the physical sphere in emotional Intensity, 
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for thi: rest q{ the world it remained verj' much alive 
and continued to be the object of especial p^xhic pTe‘ 
(iccupation. The symbolical drawings of Opidnus dc 
Canistrisr’* afford us in this respect an intcresdng glimpse 
of the way in which this primordial image was instru¬ 
mental in tinitiug opposites even in a pathological state. 
On the other hand, in the Hermetic philosophy that 
throve in the Middle Ages the coniunaio was executed 
wholly in the physical rcohn in the admirtcdly abstract 
thcorj’ of the cpniug^tmt johr et b/rwe, w'hich despite 
this drawback gave the creative imagination much oc¬ 
casion for anthropomorphic flights. 

Such being the state of affaire, it is readily under¬ 
standable that the primordial image of tlic hermaph¬ 
rodite should reappear in modem psychology in the 
guise of the male-female antithesis, in other words as 
consciousness and pereonified female unconscious, 
flur the psychological process (d bringing things to con- 
scioiL-mess has complicated the picture considcrably- 
W'hcrcos the old science was olmeist cxcluMvely a field 
in whicJi only the man's unconscious could project 
itself, the new psychology had to acknowledge the 
existence of an autonomous female pss'ciie as well But 
htte, as we liavc said, the ease is reversed, and a feminine 
consciousness confronts a masculine personification of 
the unconscious:, %vhich can no knigcr be called the 
iXtthrm but the mufftm, 'Hiis discoven,' also complicates 
the problem of the comunctia. 

Oriipnally this archetype played its pan entirely in 
the field of fcrtilitj'-niagic and thus remained for a very 
long lime a purely biological phenomenon with no other 
purpose than rhar of fecundation. But even in early 
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anticjuity the symbolical meaning of the act seems to 
Itave increased, Titus, for example, the physical per¬ 
formance of the hicTos ganm as a sacred rite not only 
became a mystcry-ir faded to a mere confccturc.” As 
we have seen, Gnosttdsm, too, endeavoured in all hon¬ 
esty to subordinate the physiological to the metaphys* 
icah Finally, the Church severed the contunctio from 
the pliysial realm altogether, and natural philosophy 
turned it into an abstract tbforia. These devdtipments 
meant the gradual transformation of the archetype into 
a psjxhoJogical process which, in theory, we can call 
a combination of conscious and unconscious processes.” 
In practice, how'cver, it is not so simple, because as a 
rule the feminine unconscious of a man b projected 
into a feminine counterpart, and the masculine uncon¬ 
scious of a woman into a man. The elucidation of these 
problems is a special branch of psychology and has no 
part in a discussion of the mythological hertnaphrodiic- 


4, Tj&tr Child as Begiattiag and End 

Faust, after his death, is received as a boy into the 
“choir of blessed youths.” 1 do not know- whether 
Goethe was referring, in thb pecotiar idea, to the 
enpids on anrif|ue gravestones. It is not vinthinkabk. 
The 6gure of the cucsdlaim points to the hooded, that 
is, the invisiMe one, the genius of the departed, who 
reappears in the cbild-likc frolics of a new* life, 
surrounded by the fea-fown of dolphins and tritons. 

»*Cf. ihe tcciuwtion of BiaKop A«cms (Ftmeatff, Myifwi d" FJrmtf, 
du XX >. Accordlr^ lo HippolyniV iccvuni the bkrTFphanr 
niiidc KunBfclf ifnpotcnE k h<rfflt<ickH Xlw idf-^raHrititon 
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Tlic sea is the favourirc symbol for the udcoiucIous, 
the mother of all that Just as the “child" Is, in 
certain circumstances (c.g, in the ease of Hermes and 
the I>act)'b)T closely related to the phallus, ^mbol of 
the begetter, so it comes up again In the sepulchral 
phallus, symbol of a renewed begetting. 

Tlte “child" Is therefore rettatns m tiovam htfmitarH^ 
It is thus both beginning and end, an ioitbl and a ter^ 
minal creature. The initial creatine existed lief ore man 
W'as, and the tenninal creature will be when man is nor. 
Psychologically speaking, this means that the “child" 
symbolizes the prc-conscious and the posr-couscious 
nacurc of man. His pie'Conscious nature js the uncon¬ 
scious state of early childhood^ hts post-considous nature 
is an anticipation by analogy of life after death. In this 
idea the aU'enihiadng nature of psychic wholeness is 
expressed. Wholeness is never comprised wkliin the 
compass of tlte conscious mind—kin eludes cite Indefinjre 
and indciirudtle extent of the unconscious as well. 
Wholeness, as a matter of empirical fact, is therefore 
of immeasurable extenr, older and younger than con¬ 
sciousness and enfolding it in dme and space. This is no 
speculation, but an immediaic psyduc cipcncnce. Not 
only is the conscious process continually accompanied, 
it is often guided, helped, or interrupted, by unconscious 
happenings. The child had a psychic life before it had 
consciousness. Even the adult still says and does things 
whose significance he only realizes later, if ever. And 
yet he said them and did them as if he knew what they 
meant. Our dreams arc continually saying things beyond 
our conscious comprehension (which is why they are 
so useful in the therapy of neurt^es). We have ind* 
matmns and inmidons from unknown sources. Fears, 
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tnoods, plans^ and Kopes conie xo ns frons invisible causes. 
These concrerc expenaices are at the bottom of oar 
feeling that we know ourselves Ihtic eiKiugh; at the 
bottom, too, of the painful conjectore that vve might 
have surprises in store for ourselves. 

Primitive man is no puTzle to himself, Tlte question 
‘'What is man?" is the question that man hM kept 
until last. Primitive man has so much psyche outside his 
conscious tnind that the experience of something psychic 
outside liiin is far more familiar to him than to us. Con¬ 
sciousness guarded round about by psychic powers, or 
sustained or threatened or deluded by them, is the age- 
old c3q>eriencc of mankind. This experience has pro¬ 
jected itself into the archetype of the child, w-hich 
expresses man’s wholeness. The “child" is ail tliat is 
abandoned and exposed and at the same time divinely 
powerful; the insignificant, dubious beginning, and the 
triumphal end. The “eternal child" in man is an iude- 
scribable experience, an incongruity, a handicap, 
and a divine pierogaiivc; an impondcrabtc that deter¬ 
mines the olriniatc worth or worthlessness of a per¬ 
sonality, 

Cottcltisiott 

I am aware that a psychologk^I commentary on the 
child-archetype without detailed documentation must 
remam a mere sketch. Bur since this is virgin territory 
for the psychologist, my nuin endeavour has been to 
stake out the possible extent of the problems raised by 
our archetype and to describe, at least cursorily, its 
diifcrent aspects. Qear-cut dutinctiems nnd strict for¬ 
mulations arc quite impossible in this field, seeing that 
1 kind of fluid interpenetranon belongs to the very 


native of all archctj'pcs. They can only be rouglily 
circumscribed at best. Their living meaning comes out 
more from their presentadon as a nhole than from 
single formulation. Every aciempt to focus them more 
sharply is iiiimcdiatety punished by the intangible core 
of meaning losing its luminosirv. No archetype cait be 
reduced to a simple formula. It ts a vessel which we 
can never empty, and never fill. It has a potendal 
c.'iistencc only, and u‘hen it takes shape in manor it is 
no longer what it was. It persists throughout the ages 
and rcijuircs interpreting ever anew, Tivc archetypes 
are the imperishable elements of the unconscious, but 
they change their shape continually. 

It is a well-nigh hopeless undertaking to tear a single 
archet^'pe out of the living tissue of the psydtcj. but 
despite their interwoven meanings the archetypes do 
form units that are accessible to intuition. Pisychology, 
as one of the many orpressions of psychic life, operates 
with ideas which in their turn arc derived from archc* 
typal struemres and thus generate a somewhat more 
abstract kind of myth. Psychology therefore translates 
the archaic speech of myth into a modem m>'thologein— 
not yet, of course, rccogni^tcd as such—which consti¬ 
tutes one element of the m)'Th "science,” This "hope¬ 
less” activity is a living ffud lived myth, satisfying to 
persons of a corrc.sp(mdtng temperament, indeed whole¬ 
some insofar as thev have b«n cut off from their 
¥ 

psychic origins bx' neurotic dissociation. 

As a matter of c?cpericncc, we meet the child-arche¬ 
type in spontaneous and in therapeutically induced in¬ 
dividuation processes. The first manifestation of the 
"child” is as a rule a totally unconscious phenomenon. 
Here the patient idemifics himself xvith his pcfs^jnal 


infanulism. Then, \utdcr the influence of therapy, we 
get a more or less gradual separation from and obfccti- 
fleation of the ^‘child/' that is, the identity breaks douii 
and is accompanied by Inccnsiflcadon (sometimes tech¬ 
nically induced) of fantasy, with the result that archaic 
or ni^^holagiea! features become increasingly apparent* 
Further transformations run true to the hero-myth. 
The theme of '‘inighcy feats" is generally absent, but 
on the otlier hand the mythical dangers play all the 
greater pan. Ac this stage there is usually another 
identification, this time with the hero, ivliose role is 
attractive for a variety of reasons. The identification is 
often extremely stubborn and dangerous to mcjital equi¬ 
librium. [f it can be broken down and consciousness 
reduced to human proportions, the figure of the hero 
can gradually be diflerenebted into a symbol of the self. 

In practical reality, however, it is of course not 
enough for the patient merely to ktnyw about such 
developments! whac counts is his experience of the vari¬ 
ous transformations. The initial stage of personal infan¬ 
tilism presents the picture of an “abandoned” or 
"mbunderstood" and unjustly trcaicd child with over¬ 
weening pretensions. The epiphany of the hero (the 
second identificarion) shows itself in a corresponding 
inflation: the colossal pretension grows into a conviction 
that one is something extraordinary, or else the impos¬ 
sibility* of the pretension ever being fulfilled only proves 
one*s ow*n inferiority, wdiich is favourable to the rdle 
of the heroic sufferer (a negative inflation). In spite of 
their contrariety, both forms ate identical, because un¬ 
conscious compensatory inferiority* tallies with conscious 
megalomania, aod unconsckuis megalomania with con¬ 
scious inferiority (you never get one without the other). 
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Once the reef of the second identificatiaii hu been 
saccessfoUy circnnmavigatcd, conscious processes can 
be cleanly separated from the unconscious, and the 
latter observed objectively. Hus leads to the possibility 
of an accommodation with the uticonsdotis, and thus 
to a possible synthesis of the conscious and uncons¬ 
cious elements of knowledge and action. This in turn 
leads to a shifting of the centre of personality from 
the ego to the self.** 

In this pikychoiogicat framework the modfs of aban¬ 
donment, invincibility, hermaphroditism, beginning 
and end take their place as distinct categories of expe¬ 
rience and understanding. 

A mute detayed sccoanr nl chBc detdopmeinx ii to be fmxad ifi Fuki 
Eimys on AndjtUd 
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Hini) eon a wiirn knoia ‘rvbat a ‘wonum's iife is? 
A uw/ww'j life is ^utU di^erettt fr^m a nmi’s, God 
has ordered it so, A man is the same from the thne 
of his etrctimcisioTi to the time of bis 'withering. He 
is the same before he has sought out a 'woman for the 
prst tme, and afterwards. But the day •when a 'woman 
enjoys her first iove cuts her in two. She becomes 
another -womatt on that day. The man is the same 
after bis first love as be was before. The woman is 
from the day of her first love another. Tfsat conthtttes 
so all through life. The mm spends a night by a 
woman end goes away. His life and body are always 
the same. The woman concewes. As a mother she » 
another person than the woman witbuut child. She 
carries the frtdt of the night nine months long in her 
body. Something gyows. Something grows into her 
life that never again departs from it. She is a mother. 
She is and remtdns a mother even though her child 
die, though all her children die. For at one time she 
carried the child under bet heart. And it does not go 
out of her btm ever again. Not even when it is dead. 
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AH this tbe man does not know; he ftnows nothing. 
He does not know she difference before lo^ae and after 
love, before motherhood and after motberbood* He 
can know nothing. Ottiy a-wontan can know that and 
speak of that. That is why we won’t be told what to 
do by am hjtsbmds. A woman cm only do one thing. 
She can respect herself. She can keep herself decent. 
She mttst always be as her nature ii. She nmst always 
be maiden and always be mother. Before every love 
she is a maiden, after every love sJfe is a mother. In 
this you can see whether she is a good woman or not. 
Let these M'okIs of a noble Abyssinian woman^ quoted 
by Frobcnitis in one of his finest books, Der Kopf ah 
Schicksal (Municb, 1914, p, B8), stand as a tnono in 
anticipation and confirmation of what is said in the 
sequel. I did nor know them when 1 wrote my study 
of tlic Koic. The}'" arc meant at the same time to stand 
in remembrance of a great man, whose life's work 
is an abiding somnlus to all those concerned with 
anthropology’ and mythology. 


L Anodyomene 

T he Florentine Renaissance came to love the Ho¬ 
meric hymns even more than the two great cpicSh 
Marsilius Ficinus, the translator of Plato, began by trans¬ 
lating the Homeric and Orphic hymns. We know chat 
he also sang them in the andque manner to the accom¬ 
paniment of a lute. Angelo Poltziano, another leading 
s{.>irit of Florentine humanism, paraphrased a hymn to 
Aphrodite—neither the grearesr nor the least of those 
ascribed to Homer—in Fits own verses. We could say 
that he painted it in the style of the Quattrocento were 


IT not for tlic painter who actually did so, with Polbd- 
ano's poetic asisistancc: Botdcelli,^ 'The Birth of Vertus 
U not a good name for this picture, k is rather Aphro¬ 
dite’s arrival in Cyprus according to the Homeric hymn, 
or, according to the significance of this masterpiece and 
the rdlc it has played in our civilisadon. Aphrodites 
arrival among us, ^tticelli’s picture contains at least as 
much living mythology as the Homeric hymn.* 

Aphrodite’s birtb is different: brutal and violent, and 
departing from the style of Homeric poetry in just as 
archaic a manner as from the style of BotriccllL. In both 
cases the mutilation of Uranos, the casting of his man¬ 
hood into the sea, the whole terrible foregoing history, 
tlie titanic mythology of the world’s beginnings^all 
this was swept aside. The unity of that mythological 
moment when begetter and begotten were one in the 
womb of the w'atci* had been broken up even in Hesiod 
and become a historical process. In Hesiod, too, w'e 
hear of Aphrodite drifting, drifting on the waves, as 
Maui did in the myth of the Polynerians,* At last the 
white foam gave birth to the girl who took her name 
from it; is foam and Aphrodite the goddess. 

This ancient etymology, accepted by Hesiod, derived 
its credibility from a grand mythological virion that 
must be jitill older: from the picture of Anadyomcne, 
the goddess risen from the waves. Represencations of 
.A^plirodite's arrival arc later. The mild breeze carries 
the great goddess, already bora, to one of her sacred 
kianHs , or, in Botticelli’s picture, to firm ground. 

I DniiU m A. W'ftflmfg. Dif EntetMtnmt dtr Anifaijjriim Amikt tLeip- 
S ff. . , „ . 
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The soft foam that coshions Aphrodite is a symbol 
of her birth, and fits in with the Htjmeiic style just as 
the mussel-shell docs with Botxicelli^s. In the Roman 
poets we read that Venus was bom of i mussel-shell. 
Of that she journeyed in a mussel-shell over the sea. 
Ancient representations show her as if gruM^ing out of 
a mussel. We need not sumibe ^vith H. Usener, the 
eminent philologist, that the growxh of the pearl was at 
die bottom of the symbol ‘ Later, this image was 
blended with the archaic foam-image. Originally yet 
another kind of mussel, by no means so noble, was the 
creature sacred to Aphrodite in Cnidos* The mussel 
in general constitute a most graphic example and ex¬ 
pression, appealing at once to liic senses, of the aphro- 
dudac properties of the *"humid element.” Tlic Homeric 
poem was too spiritual to employ this symbol. Poliriano 
was too sensual to be able to forget it. Venus steps out 
of her mussei-shel) in Botticelli in such a way that you 
can see irntnediatety: it belongs to the godde^ yet she 
» leaving it behind her as she leaves behind the whole 
of primitive mythology^ which Poliziano still relates 
according to Hesiod. 

From the high sea, stepping out of a mussel-shell, 
borne along by the wind and received by the gaily clad 
goddess of earth. Aphrodite Anadyomcne arrives. She 
b an asjiect of the primordial maiden, Protogonos Kort. 
Botticelli’s picture helps us, as modem men, to conjure 
up the sasion of Anadyomcne. .And she must be con¬ 
jured up if we want to understand the goddesses of the 
Greeks. She is the cEusi.^ to the origins. 

®C£- I7*en*r. t'lmrisif md Aitftais* iLdpiiy. p[». ny It.) tor iHe 
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2. The Paradox of the Mythological Idea 

To the rttligious^niintlcd man of tiic Greek world, 
tvis divinides liad always appeared in classical perfcctioit 
since the dnw of Homer, And undoubtedly they ap- 
peared not as the fiaions or creations of art but as living 
deities who could be believed in. Tlicy can best be 
understood as eicmal forws^ the great world-realities. 
“The cause of the mightiness of all these figures lies in 
their truth,”' As psychologists we may stress the fact 
that this truth is alw'ays a psychic reahty ', as historians 
we may add that the psychic reality of such a truth, as 
indeed of all truth, changes -with tbne;” as biologists we 
may call the alteration of the powxr that so moves us 
natural decay ^ but the essentially convincing inner struc¬ 
ture of the classical Greek divinities remains unshakable 
for all time. 

We have a handy comparison in the kind of formula 
that gives us a clear picture of the balance of tremendous 
cosmic forces, that catches the world in each of its 
aspects as though in a bofrdersituation and presents it 
to the mind as though the least disturbance of that 
balance would bring about a universal collapse, Everj* 
natural law is just such a balanced aspect of ilic world 
and is immediately intelligible as the mathematical for¬ 
mula for a border-situation. 

So it is with the figures of gods. In Apollo sublimcsc 
clarirk’’ and the darkness of death face one another, per¬ 
fectly poised and eijual, on a border-line;* in DionystiSf 

» W. F. Otto, Dtt «- Jie UVtfrrit Jrt Ottnt (iwi >, p 

•Kcicnyi, Ap^bm i:AiiBti=nHni-I,*iF*«, iV4i>. PP- ^ i ^ 
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life and death;*® ia mi^c and right^—to nanic 

only the three greatesL In relation .to the cosnos as a 
whole, these divinities are merely certain aspects of it; 
in thcinsdvcs they arc wholcs,“ “w'otlds" which ha\t 
aspects in their mm, and oontradictory aspects for the 
very reason tJiai their structure combines contradlcrions 
in perfect eqiiiMbrium, 

Such gods cm only be understood as spirituai ideas; 
in other words, they can only he known by immediate 
revelation,** They cannot cmci^ step by step from 
something quite diifcrcni. And conversely, we cannot 
imagine or believe in a god who did not appear to the 
spirit, w‘ho svas not an immediate spiritual revekdon. 
Tlie very possibility ttf the Greek divinides, the reason 
for their credibility, consists in the fact that they arc 
ideal. 

If the historian vcnnircs to adopt an attitude in 
accord with this know ledge; if he is bold enough to 
take the things of the spirit spirituaUy, and religion 
religiously, he imntcdiately tights on a paradox. He can 
easily go so far back into the prehisrorv of the Greek 
gt)ds that the balance wc have spoken of dissolves before 
his eyes and alt certain outlines vanish. Anerms, for 
instance, is to be found in the iintamcdncss of young 
animals and equally in the tcrrois of birth. In the clas¬ 
sical Hgurc of this goddess, the wildness and the terrors 
meet at a borderline: they are In eqailibrinm.'* The 
further wc penetrate into her prehistoiy, the more the 
outlines connected with the name of “Artemis” evapo- 

'*W, F. Oho, t8i6, 
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rape. The bordcr-simaewn widens into a bordcr-regioB 
midway betw'cen motlicrhood and maidenhood, joie de 
dvre and Just for mtitdcr, fecundity and animality. 
The more wc realize that the divinity of tite gods can 
only be experienced spiritually, in the illumination of 
an idea, by direct rcveladon, Ae more we sense a diffi¬ 
culty. The majority of in^tstigators shrink from recog¬ 
nizing ideal figures in the gods, thinking of much that 
is the reverse of ideal in the early history of Greek 
religion so far as known. 

It is a paradox, but nothing impossible, that we Tncet 
here: the revelation of something that is dark in com¬ 
parison with an idea, hot ideal in comparison with blind 
fcciing—the revelation of sonicching itiJI teni^pewd, like 
a hid. All the most an dent mythoiogical ideas arc buds 
of this sort. Above all, the idea of genesis and origin— 
an idea which every living thing experiences in its own 
genesis and, to that extent, realizes in face Mytholog¬ 
ically, the idea is embodied in miraculoiis “primal 
i>clngs," cither in such a way that in them father and 
child, prime begetter and prime begorten, are one and 
the same, or that the fate of the woman becomes the 
symbol and expression of all generis and originatiou, 
Zeus, Apollo, Dionysus, Hermes, Asclcpios, Hercules— 
all may be regarded as having evolved out of a mytho¬ 
logical primordial child, who originally comprised both 
begetter and begotten.^* The same idea, seen as the 
wotnaii^s fate, presented itself to the Greeks in equally 
budlike form. The budllkc quality of it b expressed in 
the name often given to its personification; Kore, which 
is simply the goddess ^^Maldcn.” 

The Kore-goddess throws light on the old mytho- 

n Cf. wfTB. itw chvpten m tbe fiw four divmitiM. 
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logical Idea in Its budlike capacity to unfold and yet 
to contain a whole compact world in itself. The 
idea can also be likened to a nucleus. We have to under- 
stand, IS it were, the struemre hidden in the ‘‘abyss of 
the nucleus." In so doing, avc must not forget tlic figure 
of Anadyomenc, V\'e shall have an assurance that our 
understanding is true to life if tlus structure, as we con¬ 
ceive It, remains compatible with her image. 

3. Mai4efi~Goddessts 

.VlaJdcn-goddcsscs are far more typical of Greek re¬ 
ligion than boy-gods or even, pediaps, divine youths. 
Divine maidens are In fact so typical of this religion 
that It cannot be called ckher a “Father religion” or a 
“Mother religion." or yet a cumbinaiion of both. It is 
as though the Olympian order had thnm the great 
MoThcr-Goddesses of olden time mio the Inckground 
for the sole purpose of throwing the divftic Komi Into 
sharper relief. In the innermost circle tif the hierarchy 
of Greek guds^buth on Olympus and in the lesser world 
of many u Greek city—it was not Hera, Zens* spouse, 
who shared dominion with him so much as the androg)'- 
nous figure of Pallas Athene. 

In the Peloponnesus she was also adored as “Mother 
Athene,”** and to the Atlicnians she was very much the 
"Mother,"*'* Nevertheless, this designation docs not 
affect her essence, w*h 5 ch cannot be better expressed 
than by the word “Korc.” She was called by this more 
often than by the other name for virgin—partJS>ei70r. 
The very coins that bore her Image were known as 
"* Paui(ni»v V, j, f. 
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korai in Athenian parlance.** Her “maidenhootihow¬ 
ever, Avas not thought of in connexion with the mother 
whose daughter she might have been. The godd^s 
Meds, who might have been her mother, vanished in 
Zeus, and Pallas Athene sprang from her father.** Still 
less her "maidciiiiood" undfi^fstood tn connc?di>n 
with a man, for whom she might have been intended or 
to whom she might have fallen like any other maiden. 
The Greek idea"of divinity seems first to have freed 
itself from sexuality in the maidenhood of Athene, with¬ 
out, however, forfeiting a characteristic otherwise pe¬ 
culiar to male divinities like Zeus and Apollo, namely 
mtcUectoal and spiritual pow'cr.** 

In the outer circle of the Olympian hierarchy there 
reigns vet another maiden—Artemis. She too is both 
Kore and Parthenos. But her maidenhood expresses 
something different from Athene’s.** Her w'orld is the 
wild world of Nature, and the brute realities balanced 
in her—unsubdued virginity and the terrors of birth— 
bas'c their dominion in a purely wamvii/j few/wfise irwid, 
Athene’s maidenhood excluded the very possibility of 
her succumbing to a man; with Artemis, on the other 
hand, her maidenhood presupposes this possibility. The 
eonnexion between Artemis the Kore and her mother 
is looser than between the Kore Persephone and De- 
meter. Yet LetOi is not forgotten when we evoke a vision 
of Artemis: she is there, enjoying the spectacle of 
Artemis dancing.” The great mythological poets of an- 
** Hypetklss Ul INiUitr, IX, 

” Hniod, Tiwmaflfljf, sea iJ. 
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tiquhy, like Aeschylus ” and che experts on old my- 
thologcms, like Callimachus,” vcnnired to hint that it 
was a (juotion of only one Korc and one mother, 
namely Demetcr’s daughter, be she called Artemis or 
Persephone. 

Persephone, generally called Kore or Pais luu^) 
by the Greeks, differs from Athene in the same way as 
Actemis. She is a Kore not because she is above all 
feminine connexions—with mother or husband—but 
because she embodies these connexions as two forms of 
being each carried to extremes and balanced against 
one another. One of the forms(daughtcr with mother) 
is life; the other (young girl with husband) is death. 
Mother and daughter form a living unity in a border- 
situation—a natural unit which, ctjually naturally, cmies 
within it the seeds of its ow n destruction. As a maiden, 
Persephone is an Artcmislan figiirc- She might well 
have been one of the companions of Artemis who were 
untrue to their maidenhood and thus paid the penalt}' 
of death. This is W'hac in fact happens (though she her¬ 
self is guiltless) because it is in her nanirc to happen. 

Athene and Artemis as the playmates of Pcisephonc. 
who were present at her rape”—thus die myth unites 
the three variations on the theme of the Kore in a 
single incident. Artemis and Persephone arc like two 
sides of the same reality. Artemis is the active one. She 
carries death in herself in the form of murder; according 
to Homer she was as a lioness with women,” and in 

WHewlotTu, n. ijd: Wilaiwowite. HeltemitifCb* Oiefrnwif. W, p. 4«. 
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Arcady and Actica she was a bear.** Persephone is com¬ 
pletely pas»vc. She was picking flowers when she was 
raped by the Lord of the Dead. They were heavily 
scented flowers, stupefying flowers like the narcissus." 
Poets have never failed to catch the signlHcance of this 
scene. For one of them" the flowers were “hell-hounds 
on her heels"; for another" it was a case of “Persephone 
gatliering flowers, herself a fairer flow'cr/^ The Kore 
is a creature destined to a flow'cr-like existence which 
cannot be better described than by one of the poets 
mentioned:” 

... rf little tfment of life 

leaps up to the simmtit of the stents gleamsy turns 
over round the bend 
of the parabola of ourved pighty 
sbiksy and is gonty Uke a comet curving into the 
'invisible. 

Such would seem to be the essence of Persephone: a 
lingering on the borders of Hades, a fleeting moment of 
climax, no sooner here than gone. Tltis Korc would be 
a perfectly ideal figure, 3 poetic Image as clear and 
pure as a mathematical formula, if it were all nothing 
but an sDcgory* An allegory of woman’s fate; the bor¬ 
ders of Hades an allegory of the border-line between 
maideohood and the “other" life, and the seducer. King 
of the Underworld, an allegory of the earthly bride¬ 
groom and husband. But it is not so. As the reties of the 

^ U. R. FunelL, Tht Cl4il Qrttk El, pp. 4 |f ff, 
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Perscphont cult show, the mcaniog h the other tvay 
about. She was worshipped in the most serioos tnamier 
35 the Queejj of the Dead, and the rape of the bride was 
an aUegory'^ of death. Lost maidenho^ and the crossiag 
of the borders of Hades are allegorical ci^uivaJltiits^ 
the one can stand for the other equally w'cll. 

This kind of equivalence only exists in a given sphere, 
in an immediately recognizable spiritual connexion that 
can combine very differeiit things, such as marriage and 
death, in one coTttprehensk/e idea. Mythological ideas are 
like the compact buds of such connexions. They always 
contain tftore than the non-mythological mind could 
conceive. This is also true of the Korc, whom we have so 
far been considering only in her most human form. 
Here, then, is our Persephone: a creature standing un¬ 
subdued on a pinnacle of life and there meeting hei 
fstc—a fate that means death in fulfilment and do¬ 
minion in death. 


4 . Hecate 

The oldest account of the rape of the Kore is at the 
beginning of the Homeric hymn to Dcmctcr. The un- 
knouTi p<jct sets our to sing of Dcmcter, the great 
Mother-Goddess, "of her and her daughter.” The “two 
goddesses” litii fied>), so they were called at Eietisis, the 
sacred place whose fame the bynm declares, Tlicy arc 
to be drought of as a double figttre, one half of which 
is the ideal complement of the other, Persephone k, 
above all, her tttotbcr*s Kore: without her, Dcmctcr 
would not be a Meter. 

Persephone appears in just as ideal a light in another 
connexion as well—as the half of another double figure. 
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the Ruiers of the Underworld. Ilcrc, as her hride- 
groom's Korty she beJongs (much as the equivalent 
Thessalian figure was called “Admccus’ Kore”)“* to 
her husband, Hades, to whom she was given hy Zeus. 
The triad constsnng of Mother, Kore, and Seducer has 
a dear and natural place in Zeus' world-order. Gariry 
and natunlncss and a well-defined place tn Zeus' world 
arc charactctisdc of the Homeric style of the hymn. 

But a third goddess has a notable pan to plav beside 
mother and daughter. According to the hymn, Per¬ 
sephone was raped somewhere in the distance, on the 
flat ground near the mytliologica] Mnunt Nyssa, ivhcte 
site was playing with the daughters of Oceanus. The 
scene, however, Ls still of our world, the w'orld in wliich 
our sun shines, to whom Dcmcrer can appeal as the 
surest eye-witness of the rape. Like the sun, this tlurd 
goddess appears to belong to rhe Demeter-Persephone 
■world: Hecate, She is in her cave when the sun sees the 
seduction. All she hcai^ are the cries of the seduced. 
She is often held to be the representative of the moon, 
particularly as she i$ closely related to this heavenly 
body in other ways " 

On the other hand she would seem to be the douhte 
of Demeter herself. She hears the victiin’s voice, just 
as Dcmctcr hears it. She meets Dcmcter “with a light in 
her hand” and asks about the seducer in words which, 
according to an Orphic version of the hymn, arc 
Dcmetcr's oum. Then, the poet says, they both go to 
seek the sitn, the cyc-w'irness. There arc:, however, two 
versions of the niythologcm, one of which leads De- 
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meter,** the other Hecate,®* to the Underworld in search 
of Persephone. After mother and daughter arc reunited, 
Hecate once more appears in the hymn in order to rc- 
ceitre the Kore and remain her companion for always: 
Hecate and Persephone arc as inseparable as Peisephcme 
and £)emetcr. Gaia, the lEarth-Mothcr, has no connex^- 
km whatever with Demeter in the h^Tonj she is the 
seduccr^s accomplice. So that Hccatc*s dose relationship 
to the double tigure of Demeter and the Kore is ah the 
more striking, 

A compact group, a triad of anm^kable individuals, 
this is how the hymn shows the three goddesses: Mother, 
Daughter, and the moon-goddess Hecate. They arc 
easily confused on sacred monuments, because the torch 
appears to be the attribute of each of them, Tliis emblem 
accords with the epithet phosph&rps, w^bkh ts applied 
to Heca tc m ore th a n once S he i&thus c xplidtl y call ed 
the “bringcr of light,” The torch she carries is described 
in the liymn as oeXog, *^light,’' but not as a means oF 
parihcatioii, which is how man y moderns are Inclined 
to take this obvious symbol. “Light-bringing” is no 
doubt an essential pan of the goddess’s nature, but the 
torch is chacacterisric not only of Hecate, it also plays 
an ImpoFtant pan in the Demeter and Persephone cult. 
One torch, two torch cs held by th e same god d ess, t h rce 
torches in a row,*^ or the ‘‘crossed torch” with four 
lights, all diesc occur as attributes of both Demeter and 
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Pcrsephoncj** and ihis variety of forms proves that we 
ire dealing with some son of eapression rather than an 
appUcarion; a symbol, not a means to a pracdcal end. 
In the hymn itself Demcior appean with two burning 
torches." Further investigation outside the confines of 
the strictly Homeric Zeus-worid convinces us that we 
are not far wrong in our surmise that Hecate is a second 
Dcmcter. 

As Greek religion developed, there appeared, even 
in places where the ovcrlordship of Zeus so charac¬ 
teristic of the Homeric religion was of long standing, 
certain divinities who, on the fringes of the HeUcnic 
cultural worlds had retained all their pre-Homeric, pris¬ 
tine freshness. Xlius the great goddess of the town of 
Phenti in Thessaly^P/jeraitf—came to Athens as a “for¬ 
eign” divinity. In this torch-bearing goddess the Athe^ 
yiSans : rccognreed their own Hecate,** whereas in her 
'Fhcssatoium home Pheraia was none other than Deme- 
ler herself " Pheraia's daughter also was known as Hec¬ 
ate, a diifcrcac Hecate from the great goddess of Pherai, 
though obviously resembling her mother," Demctcr 
and her daughter display, in a more primitive form than 
the Homeric and Attic one, features that pcnnii both 
of them to appear as Hecate. Or, looking at it from the 
other point of view, we could say; the Greeks attached 
the name *‘Hccatc” to a goddess who united in herself 
afliniues with the moon, a Demetrian nature, and Kore- 
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like characcenstics—not only those of Persephone but 
of Arteptis IS well She was invoked as the daughter of 
Dcmctcr and the daughter of Lcro,^ Hecate and Ar¬ 
temis, Trivia and Diana arc used so often as etjuivalent 
names that we cannot regard this as wholly gtoundlos, 
any more than we can the familiar equation of Per¬ 
sephone with the moon** and Diana with Luna,** 

The budlike idea of the conitexion aniong three 
aspects of the iivorld—maiden, mother^ and moon- 
hovers at the back of the triad of goddesses in the 
Homeric hymn. Hecate has a subordinate part to play 
in keeping with Iier position on the fringes of the Zeus- 
world. And yet she sdl] retains, cs'cn under Zeus' rule, 
the characteristics of that archaic figure who! preceded 
the historical Hecate. One sucJi characteristic, and the 
chief among thenv. is the triple fortn which appears rela¬ 
tively late in artistic representations of the goddess,** 
but is indirectly confirmed by Hesiod. The poer of the 
Tbeogmy acclaims her as the mighty Mistress of the 
three rcalms-earth. heaven, and sei” He also says 
that (he goddess already had this domimon in the time of 
the Titans, before Zeus and his order. The new ruler of 
the world honoured her by leaving her in her fonner 


majesty. 

The classical figure of Hccatc stands stiff and strange 
in the Greek world, built up on a triangle, and with 
faces turned in three directions. They tried to get rid 
of the stiffness of these Hecate statues by breaking up 
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the triune goddcs$ into three dancing miidcn^. Later 
times were to stick more rigidiy to the characteristic 
number " than did the dasslca) age of Hesiod. The fact 
that Hecimna were see up at the crossmg of three roads 
and that these places were held especially sacred to 
Hecate docs not militate against tJte Hesiodic or cosmic 
conceprioo of the number “3": all crossings of three 
roads point dearly and obviously enough to the possi¬ 
bility of dividing the world into three parts. At the 
same rime Hecate, as Mistress of the Spirits, warned the 
Greeks that a threefold division ivoutd itcccssariJy leas'c, 
side by side with the ordered world of Zeus, a chaotic 
icgioo in which the amorphousness of the primitive 
W'orld could live on as the Underworld. ‘Flic Greeks 
tOf)fc Hecire's cnplicity as something undcrworldly. 

But in earlier dmes. before Hecate’s three faces had 
petrified into the svcll-known lieeateia, these three as¬ 
pects, it seems; were so many aspects or realms of the 
world, so many possible developments of one and the 
same compact, budlike idea. Hence we sec the inner con¬ 
nexion among Demeter, the Korc, and Hccaie-and 
thus the profoiindest idea of the mythologcm as un¬ 
folded in the hymn—in the figure of w'hat is appare-ntly 
the least of the goddesses, the most subordinate of the 
three. 

Besides her Korc quality, her aBinit)' with the moon 
and with a primitive world of ghosts, a sort of mother- 
lincss also penains to the idea of Hecate. Like Artemis 
or Mother Earth hcfself, she was xriv^gdqjo^, nurse 
atiJ nmirisber of all those bom after her.'* In the hymn 
it is Demcecr that appears in this role, as nurse of the 
king’s youngest son in Elcusis, And k k to jber figure 
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diat our concern widi Xiccaw now leads os. In her as 
well those elements arc contained which, besides dtose 
already mendoned, constimcc the fundamenta) idea of 
the hymn. VVe must nor forget for an instant that it 
is not the idea of the classical or still later Hecate diat 
comes closest to this fundamental idea, but of an original 
Demeter and H^eate m one person. 


3. Demeter 

The sphere of human realirics, such as maidenhood 
and modicrhoodt is enlarged in the Dcmctcr hymn in¬ 
sofar as it now^ thanks to Hecate, suggests a reladonship 
TO the moon. Ac die same time Dcmctcr herself seems 
to lead ns back to something purely human. **La d^esse 
m^e vouce d rhemet regret de sa fiiie dhparue” is how 
a historian of Greek ^Ipturc dtsedbes ^e celebrated 
seated statue of her found in Cnldos.** These w'ords 
might also diaracterize the Demeter of the hymn. The 
poet describes Persephone’s rape at the beginning of the 
poem, and from then on it is full of licr dhrinc mothex’s 
pain and grief. Even in their reunion there is still a por¬ 
tion of bitterness, for Persephone has eaten, while with 
her hitsband, of the pomegranate and has to spend a 
third of every year with him.*^ The mother never quite 
succeeds in getting her daughter back again. 

Human sorrow, yet not merely human. For the god¬ 
dess lees no crops grow during licr daughter’s absence, 
and by means of the earth’s tmfnmfalnass she compels 
the gods to restore her daughter. And she it is who, 
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appeased, lets fruit and flowery grow once mort. She 
all this *‘come who is adored as Ancsi- 

dora, Chloc (‘^chc Green One*'), and Karpopboros 
("Briiiger of Fruit"). As Horephoros she al^ brings 
the favourable season. Science is in the greatest doubt 
whether she should be identified with the earth or with 
the grain, or should be regarded as a sobtemnean power. 
There are adherents to all three views among the learned. 
In order to decide for one or the other w'c must have a 
dear understanding of the Homeric poet's point of view. 

Demeter describes herself in the hymn as being *‘of 
the greatest use and the greatest }oy to gods and men.”** 
Tliefe is not a w'ord about her having taugbt men the 
use of agriculture and the joys of the grain. She could 
have done—and, according to other sources, did—this 
just as well as Aphrodite taught her particular “works” 
—love—had she felt any special desire to do so. Aphrodite 
is all love, the great goddess w ho is the cosmic principle 
and ideal illustradiOti of her works, which she alone 
makes possible. Once Aphrodite has become a psychic 
reality, love is the unavoidable and obvious thing. 
Equally obviously, the idea of Demeter includes, for 
the Homeric poet, the idea of agriculture, and her fate 
the fate of the grain. 

Neither docs the goddess sbovf men what has to be 
done with the grain. What she does show, after the 
earth has yielded up its fruit, are the vtysteriei af Elctisis, 
The mythical king of that place and his sons learn from 
her the secret usages of the culr. which the poet may 
not disclose. He who has seen the unutterable works of 
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Demcrer b fortunatn; the uninitiate wUl enjoy no such 
lot ia the darkness of death.** 

So much we learn from the Homeric poet. For him, 
grain is the self-evident gift of the goddess. What Dcmt- 
ter shows to mortals over and above this is something 
worthy of note but not to be named, the fieotittjv. The 
hymn is completely unthinkable without this allusion 
CO the mysterious, supreme gift of the goddess. But we 
do not need to write a poem just to say something self-¬ 
evident and already tacitly assumed, as is this connex¬ 
ion between Dcmeter and the grain.” It is no less 
fundamental to the hymn than the ocher connexions 
we have mentioned, l^tween marriage and dearii and 
maiden and moon. On this self-evident foundation rests 
the special thing chat the goddess does and shows. One 
of the symbols that was displayed m the Eleusinian 
mysteries on Demercr’s instructions was a single ear of 
com.** So that the wlf~£vide7tt gift of the goddess serves 
to express what was revealed only to the inhiate. The 
core of the Demctrian idea has corft and motherhood 
as its natural sheath and disguise. All three aspects— 
Mother Goddess, Com Goddess, and Goddess of eso¬ 
teric mysteries—belong to the figure of Dcmctcr; none 
of them can be thought away, and the latter rwo m 
particular arc closely connected in the h 3 mnn. 

The strange conduct of Demeter as a nurse seems, 
in the hymn, to rest likewise on these two as{)ect5. 
When, still unknowtt, the goddess came to Eicusis she 
offered her services as nurse to the friendly daughters 
of the king. Tlicsc gave her the king’s youngest son, 
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DemopKoon, to look after. Evct)^ night she laid him 
secretly in the fire-^ singular method of obtaining im¬ 
mortality for Iier chaigcl The Homeric poet likens the 
child so placed to a flaming brand or torch {SoXoj). 
He may have been thinking of the great part the torch 
played in the nocniroa) celebrations at Eleusis, The 
mythological picture of the child in the lire** agrees 
with the fact that in the mysteries the birth of a divijie 
child was celebrated with the shining of a great light. 
Caught in her strange and awful act, the goddess speaks, 
in w ords of mystic revelation, of the ignorancie of men *’ 
Had they onderstanding of good and evil, she says, 
they would also understand the sigmflcance of chat 
apparently deadly deed. 

The meaning of it—good concealed in evil—is iw- 
mortatity. There can be no doubt of that. It is scarcely 
necessary to point out that Demetcr's behaviour is not 
anthropomorphic. To be laid in the fire and yet to 
remain alive, indeed to win immortality—that is no 
human fate. Does the goddess, perhaps, overstep the 
bounds of the humanly possible by reason of her sover¬ 
eignty in that other domain of hers, which includes 
the faie of tbs som? And not only by reason of her 
povtcTj but because of her form} It would seem so, 
when we consider chat the Dcmetrian fruit is perfected 
for human nourishment in the fife* Whether it Is dried 
or baked as bread, death by fire is the fate of the grain. 
Nevertheless, cverv sort of grain is eternal. “I am not 
dead”—so sings the Mabc God of the Cora Indians 
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of Mexico after he Is given over to the fire.** “My 
younger brothers (mankind) appear but once. Do they 
not die forever? But I never die; I appear concinu- 
ally. . , /' Among another tribe of Mexican Indians, 
the Tahumaies, new«boni boys undergo, on the third 
day^ a rite very siiiiilar to whiU the Cora Indians do to 
the cobs that signify die Maize God: they make a 
great fire out of the stalks and cany the child three 
times through the smoke m ail four dirccdons. They 
do this, so runs the explanation today, in order that 
the child may thrive and be successful in life, i.c, in 
“raising com,""* 

Of ril the analogies thar have been collected*" this 
seems to fit best. Dcmeter treats Demophoon as though 
he were grain. Not, however, in order to make a suc- 
ce^ul farmer out of him. The Demophoon incident 
points as dearly as does the whole hymn to the fact 
that immortality is one of Demetcris ^cs and t har thu; 
inimortality is akin to that of the grain. Old questions 
at once arise: Is Dcmetcr's motherhood to be under¬ 
stood tnetapKoriesUy? Was not the goddess, before she 
became completely anihropomoiphic, a “Com Mother,’' 
the ripe com being taken as a maternal enaiy? And 
consequently, is not her daughter only apparently a 
maiden, but in reality a kind of plant? In late antiquity 
the word was explained as the fciniainc fomi of 
itdpo; (sprout).*^ Another old interpretation is in the 
same spirit, which sa w in Dcmetcr's ravished daughter the 
com for sowing.** The disappearance of both as though 
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in death and iheir Msurrection-ltkc return said much 
in favour of this view. Yet even in aariquiiy rach intcr- 
pretadons were merely radonalisric explanations which 
reversed tJie rcUgtous meaning: for the tcligiouS'miniicd 
man the com expressed an incipressible divine reality 
rather than that the goddess, Dcmctcr’s daughter, ex¬ 
pressed the com. The Kore figure of Persephone may 
have been the allegorical equivalent of the grain, but 
they are so eqaivalcnt that each can stand for the other. 
Both allude only to that unutterable thing hinted at in 
the very name of this Kore—nQijnxog Koiipa; the Maiden 
not to be named." 

Mother divided from dauglitcr, and the mown ear* 
arc tvvoaymbols ofsomething unspeakably pai nfol that 
is hidden in the Dcmcter-aspect of the world; but 
also of something very consoling. Demeter contains 
this consolation in herself and reveds it in Etcu^. Seen 
as a whole* the Demetrian idea is not confined to pmuly 
human forms and relanons, nor is it exhausted in the 
great reality of the com. But in this non-human reality 
the idea is ntore comprehensive than it is in its purely 
human forms. The com-figure la essentially the figure 
of both origin and end, of mother and daughter; and 
|usc because of that it points beyond the individual to 
the universal and ecermL It b always the com that 
sinks Eo earth and returns, always the com that is mown 
down in golden fullness and yet, as fat and healthy 
grain, remains whole, mother and daughter in one. 

The symbolical value of the grain in the Demeter 
religion is vouched for in every way. The mown ear 
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in Eleiuk, Hve beautiful stalks of com in a liitJe temple 
depicted on a vase**—there is evidence enougfi. Tlic two 
great goddesses (also called in the plural)** 

are not diminished In their aspect as grain- on the con¬ 
trary they become greater, more comprelxensivc, more 
COSH Lie. Herein lies the real religious value of cvemhing 
in the fate of the grain that reminded the Greeks of 
the fate of Persephone. And what did not remind them 
of it? There was hardly anything that did not do so. 
The only thing that is impossible is to reduce the avholc 
myrhotogem of mother and daughter, and the innumer¬ 
able associations that unfold in ir like a bud, nterety to 
the fate of the grain and to understand it purely alle¬ 
gorically. The mythological idea docs not keep strictly 
to any natural process; it is enriched by them and en¬ 
riches them in turn. It takes from nature but gives back 
again, and this Is the sense in which we are to think of 
the relationship between the Persephone myth and the 
fate of the corn. 

In Attica, besides the lesser mysteries in Agrai and 
the great mysteries in Eleusis, there were various other 
festivals connected with Persephone. Two of them fell 
at the time of the sowing: the Ekusinian mysteries and 
a womenV festival, the Thesmophoria, from which men 
were excluded. Both involved fasting, following the 
example of Deinetcr's fast; and thus both were in some 
way connected with the disappearance of the Korc, 
which occasioned the fasting. Hence it was the sowing 
of the grain that reminded the Greeks of the Korc’s rape. 

Tlic link between sowing the corn and vanisliing 
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in ihc tuidervv'ofld is confintved by a further correspond¬ 
ence of myth and cult. The Orphic variants of the 
mnhotogem relegated the events in the Homeric hymn 
to a very primitive setting.** A swineherd comes in, 
with the name of Eubttleus (a name also of Hades); he is 
dte witness of the rape, because his pigs were swallowed 
up by the earth along with Persephone. This story is 
borne our—as the sources themselves show**—by the fact 
that young pigs were cast into pits in honour of the two 
goddesses. We Icam this in connexion with the Thes- 
mophoria; but it would be clear enough in any case chat 
an analogy existed between the cavalier treatment of 
pigs and the sowing of die com. 

The pig is Deracter’s sacrificial animal. In one con¬ 
nexion, where it is dedicated to the Eleiisinian mys- 
iciies, it is called 8E?apo^,“ the “uterme animal” of the 
earth, just as the dolphin w'as the ‘’uterine animal” of 
the sea." It was customary for Demcter to receive a 
gravid sow as a sacrificial offering.** The mother animal 
is a fit offering to the Mother Goddess, the pig in the 
pit a fir offering to her vanished daughier. As symbols 
of the grutdesses, pig and com arc perfect ]>arallek. Even 
the decomposed bodies of the pigs were drawn Into the 
cult: the noisome remains were fetched up again, put 
on the altar, and used to make the sowing more fruit¬ 
ful ** If, then, the pig-and-grain parallel bys stress on 
comiptiun, It will no doubt remind us that the com 
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decay t under the earth and thus, in this state of fniitfiJ 
deatli, hints at tlic Korc dwelling in the realm of the 
dead. 

So tliac the Demeter Idea is not lacking in the element 
of corruption as regards the Kore’s subeemnean abode. 
Seen in terms of the Petscphoine myth, the fruitful 
death of the com, religiously emphas^ed by the par¬ 
ticulars of the pig-sacrifi«, acquires a symbolic value, 
just as it is used as a parable for another idea: '^'Verity 
I sav unto you, ejtcept a com of wheat fall into tiie 
ground and die, it abidcth alone: but if it die, it bcingeth 
forth much fruit."” The com and the pig buried in 
earth and left to decay point to a mythological happen¬ 
ing and, interpreted accordingly, become transparently 
clear and hallowed. 

The happenings of the natural process and the devel¬ 
opment of the mythological idea coincide thus far and 
no further. Persephone spends a third of every year in 
the underworld. Docs the "fruitful death" of the com 
last that long? The new crop sprouts much earlier;” 
and Dcmctcr, the mother proud of her daughter (tlie 
ripened grain), appears much later in her golden gar¬ 
ment of ears. According to the myth, the wheat would 
have to fall to earth, the scene of Its death and resurrec¬ 
tion, immediately after its separation from the "mother.” 
Under the original conditions, when grain grew wild, 
this was in fact the case. The corresponding mytholo- 
gem Ls probably just as old and is closer to die natural 
process than to the ardficia] process. True, even in early 
antiquity the grain was kept in storage chambers and 
containers almost as in a tomb, the sced-com generally 

^^Thii ob'pictwi confcn (vom Nilwti, fiv 
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for four months-’* but it w-as preserved from decay and 
coining to life again. This has nothing to do ^vith the 
myth. The com in the vaults of Elcusis was part of the 
temple treasure of Dcmctcr and meant to keep far a 
long time. 

Hence the third of the year cannot be explained as 
a mere allegory of the agricultural process. The three¬ 
fold division is inextricabSy bound op with the prUnitjvc 
form of the goddess Dcmeter, who was also Hecate, 
and Hecate could claim to be mistress of the three 
realms. In addidon, her relations to the rnoon^ the com, 
and the realm of the dead arc three fundamental traits 
m her nature. Tlic goddesses sacred number is the speda) 
number of the underworld: “3” dominates the chthonic 
cults of andquity,** The division of the year into three 
m the Persephone myth corresponds not to a natural 
process but to a mythological idea. 

6 . Persephone 

A divinity w'idi a number of aspects is very apt to 
appear only in the one aspect imdcr which he or she is 
being regarded at the tnoment. So it b with the primary 
godde^ who could equally well he called Hecate, In 
her Persephone aspect she belongs to the Greek idea of 
noi~being^ in her Demeier aspect she b a Helletilc 
form of the idea of the All-Mother. Those of us who 
are inclined to regard the Greek divinities as tmmixed 
types must, in ihb case, accustom themselves to the 
duality of tw-o fundsmcotally different goddesses. But 

V* v\th C&rnTofd* Nil^saoit loi} SimIi tbe iixpltiii£iQfi iil tfw 
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they must aLso realize chat the idea of not-^bclng ta Greek 
religion forms the root’aspect of being.” This realiza¬ 
tion wiU enable [item to understand ihc deep-rooted 
identity of those two dliferent and yet so closely con* 
nected figures. Tltose, on the other hand, who do not 
incline to this view arc tempted to assume a superficial 
and subsequent merging of mo originally independent 
goddesses. 

For rivis subsequent niciging there is of course no 
evidence whatever, and the connexion between the 
goddesses is anything but superficial. In the vety place 
where, according to modem assuniptiotis, tills '*$upcr- 
ficial" connexion is supposed to have been made, namely 
ElcusU, we see how Ultimately the Kore and Demeter 
are in fact connected. The daughter as a goddess orig- 
inaUv quite independent of her mother is unthinkable; 
hut what if thinkable, as we shall see, is the original 
identity of mother and daughter. Persephone’s whole 
In'ing is summed up in an incident that is at once the 
story of Oemeter’s own sufferings. The daughter’s being 
is revealed like a Hash in her mother’s, only to be snuffed 
out the next moTtieni: 

fr/njj aver round the bend 
of the parabola of ettrved 
jwjtj, md is gone ,... 

The Kore who appears with Demeter is comparable 
with the Hebe who appears with the great goddess Hera, 
In ancient Arcadia** Hera also had three forms: mai¬ 
den fatu4), fulfilled v^amati {tEieltt), and woman of 
sorrows (jtilica), AsTEXEitxshc has in Hebe her O'um 

” Kennyif f}ionytoj und Jm Trdgfifbt m djrf Amifffmf (Frui^V/pct 
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fftaUett self, "Il^a for constaat canipanion/* Tliat 
is the Stacie or plastic way of pnniiig what is told in 
dynamic mythological form in the story of Hera 
emerging from her bath in the spring Kanathos ever 
again as a virgin-'* As Hebe's mother she always has 
Hebe in herself; and as x^“ she is endowed wieJv char¬ 
acteristics that remind us of the grieving and recrim¬ 
inatory Oemeter, 

The comparison with Hera and her daughter may be 
allowed to stand as a mere analogy, and the question of 
whether they arc both to be regarded as developments 
of tlic santc mythological idea may be kfe undiscossed. 
Archaic Demeter figures arc vivid proof that they al¬ 
ways contain their own rmiden form. Arcadia was 
familiar w'ith two such Demeters, or tachcr w'ith one 
that had txvo names: a dark, agc*o!d goddess w'hose 
bitter rancour makes her kin both to the 'Hpa jpiO** 
and to the sorrowful Elcusinian mothtr.**^ In Phigalia she 
w as called the Black One (AtjininiG nl^.mva); in TlieU 
pusi. Demeter Erinys. Both places had the same legend 
about her» a legend that expresses the deep-rooted iden- 
tiev of the original Demeter and the original Kore 
mythologically^ but none the less clearly. 

This is the mythologem of dte marriage of the re¬ 
luctant goddess, and the best-known varbrion of it came 

w Or, ffwn Hebc^i (wita of nkw' “!» b « though H<W hj»I 
Iwriclf opIv gnuiiully from thm ptHlikss to bwMTte ticir wnd 
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at the begitinmg of the Cyclian epic, Cypria.” Here 
the bride—tlie original Kore—was called Net/tesis; the 
bridegroom and seducer, Zeut, Pursued by the god's 
desire, the goddess transforms herself into various beasts 
of the earth, sea, and air. In this last inutarioii, as wild 
birds of the primeval swamp—she as a goose, he as a 
swan—I he two divinities celebrate their marriage by 
rape. For this marriage was and remained a tape. The 
goddess was nor ro be softened by love; she succumbed 
to violence and tliercfore became the etema) avenger— 
Nemesis. The Korc to whom she gave birth was called 
Helen. The daughter had ArteiTusian traits from her 
Artemlsbn mother, Zeus* unwilling bride; and Aphro¬ 
disiac craits that were the reason for her being contin¬ 
ually ravished. But in her ravjshoicnt and revenge, to 
wliich so many monals fell victim, her nuiiher’s nature 
w'os mily repeating itself. Helen is the eicmally youthful 
Nemesis, spoiling for a rape and always wr^tng iicr 
vengeance afterwards. 

A similar story was told in Arcadia of the Dtmetcr 
whose cognomen Ermys is the same as Nemesis. She, 
too, was pursued by a god—Poseidon, whose name sim- 
pty means that he became Dcmetcr's spouse." She, too, 
transformed herself into the shape of an anintal In order 
to escape from her seducer. Our source only speaks of 
her transformation into a marc, in which shape she was 
overpowered by Poseidon the Imse, Her image in the 
Phigalian cave, however, was distinguished not only by 
a horse's head with “snakes and other anuoaH grow'ing 
out of it," but by a dolphin and a bird as well, apparently 
a dove. An acjuatic animal and a creature of the air 

•^Kjcpfaiyu pp. *&t. ff.; Dit O^hmt dfr 
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vi'OuM therefore seem to indicate the two other realms 
in which, apart from the canli, the pursued goddes 
might have undergone txansfonnationi. The Korc who 
was bom of this Ncmesk-likc marriage was called 
“Mistress” (Aeanoiva) in Phigalia—that is; with one of 
Persephone's ritual names. Our source further remarks 
that in Phigalia the daughter was not a horse, that In 
Thelpusa she w'as a being “not to be named” before 
tiie unlnitiate, and that she had a brother cltere who was 
the horse Areion, So that the original Demeter seems to 
have been reborn in her mysterious daughter with the 
horse-brother just as Nemesis was in Helen. 

Strangest of alt is tltc explanation of the goddess's 
dark Erinp aspect. She is wroth because of the rape of 
her daughter and at the tame time because of the mat*^ 
riage by rape which she herself had to undergo. In the 
legend that has come down to us, it is said chat she was 
overpowxfcd by Poseidon w'hile she was looking for 
her ravished daughter. TTiis mythological elaboration 
doubles the rape, for the goddess experienced the rape 
in berre/f, as Kore, and not in a separate girl. A daughter 
with tlic name of “Mistress” or “She who is not to be 
named” was bom of this rape. The goddess becomes a 
mother, rages and grieves over the Kort who was rav¬ 
ished m her own hemf^, the Kore whom she immedbtely 
recovers, and in whom she gives birth to hmeli again. 
The idea of the original Mother-Daughter goddess, at 
root a single entity, is at the same rime the idea of rebirtb. 

To enter into the figure of Dcmcrcr means to be 
pursued, to be robbed, rapwd, to fail to understand, ro 
rage and grieve, but then to get everything back and 
be bom again. .And w'hat docs all this mean, save to 
realize the universal principle of life, the fate of every* 
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thing monal? Whac, dten, is left over for the figure of 
Persephone? Beyond question, that which constitutes 
the structure of the living creature apartjrom this end¬ 
lessly repeated dratna of coimng-cO'be and passjng-away, 
namely the xmiquenm of the individual and its mbrai- 
ment ta 7iot-iremg, Uniqucttess and not-bemg under¬ 
stood not philosophically but envisaged corporeally in 
hgures, or rather as these arc envisag^ in the formless, 
unsubstantial realm of Hades. There Persephone reigns, 
the eternally uruque one who is no more. Her unique¬ 
ness, so w'c could put it philosophically, forms the n— 
that something in regard to which even not-bcing y 
(IotI JMutd rt),’* Had that uniqueness not been, had 
nothing ever stirred and started up in noc-bcing, then 
the realm of Hades would not exist; in reladon to pure 
nothing it would not be at all, not even an aspect of 
the past. 

Homer conceives the realm of Hades as amorphously 
as it was posible for a Greek—that is to say, as poor in 
form and without any contours, with no connccring 
Ibics. He has no use for the method employed in archaic 
arc to express the dead and the deadly; the creation of 
terrifying monsters and hybrids. Apparitions of this 
kind are as little suited to his style as to his conception 
of the shadowy rcatm. It is no aw'ful shape that prevents 
the soul of Patroclos from passing through the gate of 
Hades and across its river. (The gate of Hades, the 
river, and even the House of Hades in which Patroclos' 
soul wanders, arc all fluid, not marked off from one 
another; only m comparison with the realm of the liv¬ 
ing arc they something svholly different.) Instead of a 
Plrtcfljc «p«a«m b hm: «d i„ rh* «« 
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single tenifring shape, the ^vholc kingdom of the dead 
risa up to oppose the entry of the soul of one not yet 
buried—the shadowy, amorphous kingdom seen as 
the congregation of all the souls: tiiM ^QYouot 

Taken individually, the souls are not amorphous: they 
are the images of ibe departed (elhcaXa xa^drt<t)iv),but 
not corpscUkc images. They liavc nothing of the “living 
corpse*' about them^ which figutes in the gfiost stories 
of so many peoples. The soul of Patroclus still has the 
lovely eyes of the hero, though in the corpse these have 
long since decayed." The in the realm of the 

dead represent as it were the mmhmim eoneeivabie 
Ofrtoimt of form; they arc the image with which the 
deceased individual, through his uniqueness, has en¬ 
riched the world.” Over the countless “images” of alt 
that has once been, now* heaped together and merged 
into an indeterminate featureless mass, there rc^ns Per- 
sephotie—the etemaily unique. 

^V]lcnevc^ she is mentioned in the Iliad, she receives 
the title of (“awful”), which implies praise and 

fear of her in equal measure; and she is indissolubly 

« iCYllf 7J. 
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linked to the ruler of the dead. Her husband is some- 
tiroes called Hades, somccimes the Zow of iho Under- 
'ojorld. The \Hfe of this Zeus undoubccdljr counts as a 
great goddess, to whom all momis are subject just as 
they are to that other Zeus—the ruler of the w^orld scm 
in his deadly aspect. She tias dominion over the imntfold 
pow'CTs of death. Here we have the terrible aspects of 
Persephone, which are merely hinted at in Homedc 
poetry and are only associated with her—or with her 
and her husband as an indivisible pair—by iropllcatioii. 
The association docs not give rise to the firm outlines 
of a concrete figure, a monstrous figure, say, like the 
Black Demeter in PJiigaiia. Homer does not draw any 
frightening apparition lor us, but he brings out the 
association all the more dearly. In the ninth book of 
the Iliad it is unmistakable. On one occasion the Ermyei 
are invoked m the plural. The curse, however, is heard 
and fulfilled not by a vague throng of vengeful spirits 
but by the uuderworldly Zeus and Persephone.” Tlie 
second time the curse Is addressed to the rulers of the 
Underworld, The uttercr of the curse bears the earth 
with her hands. She is heard by Erinys, the mist-wander¬ 
ing goddess who dwells in the glEmmy nether regions 
of Ereboa,** 

There arc two w'a)^ of considering connexions like 
this between Erinys and the rulers of dtc Under¬ 
world. One way begins wdrh the dispersed state of the 
various aspects of die gods and believes in a 
roytholugicaS combination of them, with the result that 
mythology is imdcrstood at best as a co-ordinating and 
embellishing activity of the mind. Our way is opposed 


to this, h begins u-irh tiie mythological ideas, which 
arc easily rccogoitjcd by their pristine Tiebrnst Bnd 
mofty-sidedness. Mythology is then understood as the 
mind’s dcation of gods in the sense that something of 
validity is brought into the world.”’ The realities that 
disclose themselves to the mind arc timeless. The foTTrts 
in which they disclose themselves arc stages ia a process 
of (budlike) unfolding, and every unfolding tends ulti¬ 
mately towards dissolution. The printaiy thing for us 
is not this final state, not the Erinyes as spirits of venge¬ 
ance, or Dctnetec and Persephone esisting mdepend- 
ently side by side, but the historical Demeter Erinys 
who contains in herself her own Korc figure—Per¬ 
sephone, 

The Odyssey furnishes proof tliat the deadly powers 
associated with die Homeric Underworld may be re¬ 
garded as atlusioiis to this goddess. One such power, 
the power to terrify, to petrify with fright, to turn to 
sTonet is possessed by the Gorgon’s head* Odysseus is 
thinking of this when he sees the countless host of the 
dead approaching him: perhaps Persephone has senr 
the Gorgon’s head from Hadcst” The mass of shades 
and the frightful apparition arc respectively the indefi- 
nite and die definite manifestation of the realm of the 
dead. Tliough this rralm b the domain of Persephone 
and her husband, die definite form of it points to the 
original Demeter. 

Goigon-likc futures are in fact displayed by the 
Black Demeter, who had a legend in common with 
Demeter Erinys. Tlie horse-headed goddess was further 
charceterized by having “snakes and other animab 

•1 Kofnyt, 1 w, Dk muike RtUt/oa, p. 6;. 
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growing out of her hcid." The Gorgon's head in con- 
jtmetion ^vuh a Eiofsc's body be $ccn in an archaic 
reptesentauon of die killing of jMcdusa.” The Gorgon¬ 
headed Medusa was, like Dcinctcr, Poseidon's bride. 
Like her, she gave birth to a horse—Pegasus—and to a 
mysterious son with the name of Chrysaor, the cog¬ 
nomen of Demeter Chrysaoi. Closer scrutiny shows 
that tile most important futures in tJve fate of Perseph¬ 
one are also common to jMedusa; she too was the only 
member of a divine triad—tlic trinity of Gorgons—to 
succumb to death iry %iolc»ce.** 

The Kore’s rape and the kitling of Medusa are further 
connected by the name of the killer. Persephone (in 
Homer, “Persephoiicia,** Atric “Perrcphatci”) may well 
be a pre-Hctlcnic w'ord that has been given Greek form; 
it is most probably connected with the name of Medusa s 
killer PerrcMj,'* and can be understood in Greek as “she 
who was killed bv Perseus/*** Perseus has various things 
in common with Hades; for one thing he wore Hades’ 
cap that made him invisible, and in Lema he was actu¬ 
ally identical w ith Hades, He inunersed Dionysus in the 
waters, w'hich in this case probably signified the Under- 
w'orld.*' The similarity between the fates of Dionysus 
and Persephone docs not rest on this alone. VVe shall not 
pursue it further here, but shall keep to one aspect of 
the Medusa-killing. 

Tlic Gi)rgon's head was cut off with a rir^ie, an 

^ Bocorbri wine-ju- In ntlief In Fucii, cf. R. Hunpe^ 
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ancient mytholi^cal weapon wiih which Uranos was 
mutilated by Kionos.** If anything can throw light on 
the weanwg of the use of this instrument and no other, 
it is the simple fact chat from the remotest rimes this 
moon-shaped instrument has been used for the cutting 
of that which bears the seed, i.e. the com. It is almost 
as if something iunar were fated to die by something 
moon-shaped. At any mec, ccitain features in Medusa’s 
fate transparently connect this goddess with the bride, 
com, and death aspects of Persephnne, 

Or, looking at it the other way round, we could say 
that through the figure of Persephone, the stately Queen 
of Hades, we glimpse the Gorgon. What we conceive 
phiiosophicaily as the element of not-hehig in Per* 
scphoine’s nature appears, mythologically, as the hideous 
Gorgon’s head, which the goddess sends forth from 
the Underworld and which she herself bore in her 
archaic form. It is nor, of course, pare not-being, rather 
the sort of not-being from which the living shrink as 
from something tvith a negative sign: a monstrosity that 
has tisurped the place of the unimaginably beautiful, 
the nocturnal aspect of what by day is die most desira¬ 
ble of all things. 

If we wanted to answ'er the question of the origin of 
this symbol, we should have to go more deeply into 
the antecedeuts of the other two great Korc figures, 
Artemis and Athene, There, too, we would meet with 
the Gorgon's head. Athene wears it on her breast, and 
the Medusa appears on archaic monuments as a primi¬ 
tive form of Artenus. the mistress of wild animaK** 

•■Hrtiod, Thcogony^ 174-pti* 
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She also has the wings of Nemesis. In her mosc ancient 
upcct as Medusa and Nemesis, Artemis proves to l>c 
identical with the original Denicier and thus ts ith Per- 
sephonc. T'Jic picture of the killing of Mcdusi'—the rnosi 
ancient form of Persephone’s fate-on the pedimenr of 
the archaic temple to Axtcniis in Corfu conuiLcmoratts 
this primitive myrftological siatc.‘“ 
trom it, tl^e classical £gare of Persephone rises up 
pure and beautiful, Artemisian and Aphrodisiac at once, 
another Helen, herself the daughter of Nemesis. Her 
Gorgonesque features remain in the background. On 
the wonderful little votive tablet in a temple to Per¬ 
sephone in Lower lraly^‘ the Kore’s dejmture is de¬ 
pleted as well as her rape. It b worthy of Aphrodite 
herself: winged cupids draw the chariot of the goddess. 
One would chink that it was not Persephoite celebrating 
her criuinpli, but Apliroditc. And indeed referen ce could 
be made to Aphrodite Epitymlddia or TywboryehQSf^ 
goddess of ihe tombs and the dead. In Persephone the 
sublmcst beauty as well as the most hideous ugliness 
has its foundarion. Not-bcing can pot on an a boring 
face, and the goddess of the dead can appear in the 
form of an hcraen. Such were the sirens, Circe and 
Calypso, but not the Grecian Persephone. The founda¬ 
rion of her aphrodisiac beauty lies in what we have 
called her 


In a world of living and dying, that is, in the world 
of Demeter and Persephone, there is an intimate con¬ 
nexion between imkjucncss and beamy. We can regard 

mnuHirt AiUmUj tJ. Kaiat Wiihdro ITi ErimtT- 
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it £rom the point of view of beauty alone, ai; Wincket- 
tnann did, thinking unconsciously of Persephone when 
he said: “Scricily speaking, a beautiful person b beaud- 
fui for a monieni only." Of we can regard it from the 
point of view of that insranc after which not^bemg 
comes, like a dark abyss. At such moments the beautiful 
shines out in all its supr^ic radiance, and even a monal 
nuiden—Antigone advancing towards her bridal cham¬ 
ber, the grave—is then in the likeness of “beautiful 
Persephone,"'” 

7 . Indonfstan Kore Figures 

The paradox of mythological ideas, the foTis tt arigo 
of our discussion, seems to have complicated itself to 
the point of nnintclUgibiiiiy. We have assumed, at tJic 
back of the double-figure of Dcnicier and the Kore, 
an idea which embraces both and which, budlike, com¬ 
pact of the strangest associations, unfolds into three 
divinities—Hecate, Demeter, and Persephone. It is not' 
the unfolding that is unintelligible; the possibithy of this 
IS grounded on numerous tnythologica) examples, the 
hybrid and changeling forms of the otiginal Demeter 
or bJemesis. VVhat are di^cult to understand, because 
they appear to have no precedent, arc the strange asso¬ 
ciations. 

There is, for instance, the strange cc|uation of mar¬ 
riage and death, the bridal chamber and the grave. 
Marriage in this connexion has the character of murder: 
the brutal ravishcr is the god of death himself. On the 
other hand, marriage retains its proper and primary 

t®* Koinyi, Dimjroi imi Jmi Traguiht rn dtr Ami^ent, py. 11 0 <if 
Rtiifhn, p. ijy. Virgil (Andii VI. 141) «llii Penep^wne p«ri:^a 
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nicaming is the union of nun and woman. But not only 
does it call forth the tamcacations of the edebrants, it 
also calls forth obscene speech and laughing at obscene 
actions. DemeTcr herself furnishes an example of ihisj 
as also of lamentation, when she permits herself to be 
moved to mirth by a shameless old ’w oman. (In the 
h)'Tun the name of the old woman, lambe, is suggestive 
of indecent speech, while the name she has in the Orphic 
variations,*” fidu^ or “belly,” suggests indecent be¬ 
haviour.) VVe can speak of a conneadon between death 
and jertility^ and conceive fertility in such a crude w'ay 
that a gravid sow may serve as its symbol. 

Another peculiar association is between the ambig¬ 
uous incident of the Kerens rape and Hecate. At die 
centre of Hecate’s sphere of induence there stands die 
moon. What the moon sheds her light on is in its tuiti 
highly ambiguous; on die one hand we have niodicrly 
solicitude and the growth of all living things, on the 
other more indecency and dcadliness*®*—not in the sense 
of the bride dying in order to give life, but in the sense 
of witchcraft and ghosts. Proper to Hecate is the dog, 
the animal howling in the moonlight, which, for the 
Greeks, ^mbolized the last word in obscenity. One 
could define the world of Hecate as the lunar aspect of 
the DcTOffer usorld. But we must add that it is at the 
same nnic a distorted aspect of the w'orld of the mighty 
liuntress and dancer Artemis. Fertility and death arc 
somehow’ related to those aspects of the world ruled hy 
the moon. 

A third strange a.ssociation is with the plant that serves 
mankind itt food. This is not a question simply of alle- 
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gories (for tven the coni-s)Tnbol cannot, by Itself, 
comprise die w hole idea of the priniaty goddess who 
is mother aud daughter in one), nor of a causal con- 
nexioo bctw'cen the mixni and certain phenomena of 
human and vegetable life. The moon in this ease b not 
a primmfi mavats; she suffers just tike man or plant. 
It is rather a question of some occifrrtnce In cosmos^ 
w'hich mythology expresses equally in the symbol of 
the moon, the woman, and the coni, In so doing it 
speaks of the one under the image of the other. For this 
purpose it is pariiculiriy fond of die figure of the Korc. 

Not only is diis the case with the Greeks but also in 
a part of the world as far removed from old Mediter¬ 
ranean culture as the Indonesian archipelago. Korcs are 
to be found there which show that what seems unin¬ 
telligible to us cxisrcdi not once only and not only in 
one particular mythology. These K.orcs l^c unexpect¬ 
edly to light as the result of a Frobtnius expedition to 
the Island of Ceram. Tlie leader of the expeditinn and 
editor of the w'holc coUccrion of mytlis, f)r. Jensen, 
could not anticipate w'hat an impression of uncanny 
simtbrity his HsmirtxeU^ the divine maiden after w horn 
he named the new collection.’"* would make on those 
ivhti were already engaged on a study of Persephone. 
All the 11 JO re important arc the observations with which 
he prefaces his volume. 

These obscrvaiiotis arc based nor on the Indonesian 
material alone but also on other and much more com¬ 
prehensive ethnological findings, mostly African. Dr. 
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Jciiscd observes first thii the majority of peoples can¬ 
not thml: of tlic fact of death without thinking of the 
fact of procreation and the mcrcasc of mankind, Thtis 
tJic Ccramcsc say that the fiisr men could not die so 
long as they had not eaten of the coco-nut. And only 
wJicn they did this could they many. “Wherever the 
connexion between death and fertiiin' is txpUcft in 
the myths," so Dr. Jensen says in his second obs^atioiu 
'*emphasis is laid on the connexton between men and 
plants" In this sense we have to undetstaud the fact 
that in the great Hamiewcle mythologtm the first death 
among men was a murder, and that only since then 
have rlicre been useful plants, To tJtis we must add the 
dose relationship between the maiden Hainawcle and 
the moon. The complete picture that restjlts is as fol¬ 
lows: “At the centre of the Ceraniese mythological 
view of the world there is a connexion between deatii 
and procreation, and this, as with so many peoples of 
the earth, is seen and espcrtenccd in the image of the 
plant as a form of being, and in the phenomenon of 
the dying and returning moan*’ 

The ethnologist thus confirms, from the religious 
vie'vs of many different peoples, the whole wstem of 
associations on which the Persephone mythologem is 
based. Even more surprising than the correspondence 
of principle is the correspondence of detail in the Indo¬ 
nesian myth of the Korc, which points not merely to 
the same fundamental budlike idea but to a far-teaching 
similarity in its tmfolding. This is particularly striking 
when we compare the two main variations: the seduc¬ 
tion of Rattle and the killliig of Hahtii'wtU* Rahie is the 
name of the moon-maiden, Hainuwele is sometimes 
called Rabic-Hainuwclc; bur in her there is more of 
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an idcndcy with the plane, while Rabie h evidently more 
of a lunar character. 

Rabic is wooed by Tmealt, the sun-man. Her parents 
won't give her to him. They pat a dead pig m her pbee 
in the bridal bed. Tuwale thereupon returns the mar¬ 
riage porrion and goes away. A fe\v days later Rabie 
leaves the viltage and stands on the roots of a txec. ‘'As 
she was standing there," so the story continues, “the 
roots sank slowly into die ground and Ruhh sofik 'taitb 
tbim. Try as she would sJic could not get out of the 
earth and sank deeper and deeper. She cried for help 
and the viibgcrs came running. Tltcy tried to dig Rabie 
out, but the more they snuggled the deeper she sank. 
When she had gone in up to her neck site said to her 
mother; Tuw'alc is fetching me! Kill a pig and make 
ready a feast, for I am dyuig. When it b evening three 
days from now, look up at the sky, all of you, and you 
tt41J see me appearing as a light,' Her parents and the 
viibgcrs went home and killed the ptg. They held a 
feast of the dead fot Rabie that lasted three da vs, and 
on the third day they all lor>ked up at the sky. Then, 
for the first time, the full moon rose in the cast,""” 

In the Hainuwelc myrhologcni proper the name of 
the father, Ameta, which contains the sense of '*dark" 
or *'night,'' is the fim thing that points to the lunar 
character of the girl; the second thing is the appearance 
of a pig. In another stoiy‘“ the moan-maiden takes 
refuge in a pmtd after her sun-moon marriage, disap¬ 
pears in it, and goes on living at a pig with her child, 
also a pig. The Hainuwelc myrhologcm begins as if the 
heroine, “coco-nur-palm branch”—for that h the mcaii- 
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ing of tlic word "Haantiwelc*—were the Korc Rabic 
who had now reappeared on the scene, the moon-^miden 
whose second form was the pig. 

AJl this Itappcnecl a long dmc ago when there were 
nine families of men and tune sacred dancing-places, 
11181 they were no ordinary mortals but divine beings 
is sho'w'ti by their subsequent fate: after they became 
niortal onlv a few of them W'cnc destined to live as 
human beings, the rest changed themselves into animals 
and. ghostsu Among tlicsc first men was Ameta, the 
lonely man of the night who had neither wife nor 
chil dren. "One day he went hunting with his dog. After 
a little while the dog seemed a pig in the wood and 
followed it CO a pond. The pig ran into the ^vatcr, bnc 
the dog remained standing on the bank. Soon the (ug 
could swim no more and was drowned, JV'leanwliile 
Amcta came up and Eshed out the dead pig. He found 
a coco-nut on the end of the pig's tusk. Btit in those days 
there weft no coco-nut-palnw on the earth." 

Ameca took the coco-nut home. He covered it up as 
tJtcy used to cover new-bom children b Ceram, and 
planted it. In a miraculously short space of time it grew 
bto the first coco-nut-palm: it reached its full height 
m three days, and b three more days it had blossomed. 
On one of the leaves, on which fell a drop of Ametas 
blood, the maiden Habuwcle was formed m t^vice three 
days. And three days later she was already of an age 
to be married—a Korc. If we wished to describe her 
nature with a Greek name we could say that she w-as 
the frmtntnc PhaiJS^ richness itself. She bcstow’cd every¬ 
thing beautiful and good so generously on men that 
they—killed her. This surprising denouement is neither 
logical nor psychological; it is genuinely mythologicaL 


Only thus can wc see the significance of this Kore: 
"The btiiicd parts of Hainuwxlc^s body turned into 
things that had not existed on earth before, abore all 
the tuberous fritits on 'w'hich mankind has chiefly lived 
ever since,” 

The killing of Idainuweic is a remarkable ritual repe* 
tidon of the Kerens rape as suffered also by Rabic. 
Tuu'ulc caused Rabie to sink into the earth, or else she 
sank into a river^'* or into a lake, just as the pig did A^'ith 
the coco-nut. One is reminded of the Sicilian scene of 
the Kote’s rape:, Lake Pergusa, where Persephone was 
pbying with her companions when Hades appeared and 
carried her off. Hainuweie’s descent into the earth is 
made at the ninth of the nine dancing-places, and during 
the ninth night of the great Maro Dance. The dance 
itself is the means of her descent. Men and women 
linked alternately form a huge ninefold spiral. It is a 
la^rintAf'^* the original model and later the copy of 
the labyrinth through which men have to pass w'hert 
they die in order to reach the Queen of Hades and be 
ordained to human existence again. Hainuwde stands 
in the middle of the labyrinth, w'herc a deep hole has 
been dug in the earth. In the slow convolutions of the 
spiral dance, the dancers press closer and dcKcr to¬ 
wards her and finally push her into the pit. "The 
loud three-voiced Maro chant drowns the maiden’s 
cries. They heap earth upon her, and the dancers 
stamp It down firmly over the pit with their dancing 
feet," 

'Ihus Haiiiuw'cle was danced imderground, or in 
other words the labyrinthine dance bore her under 
the earth. This form of dance b not without analogies 
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in antique religion. There ore accounts of the introdoc- 
tion of 3 chorus of maidens in PcESCphonc’s honour in 
Rome which lead us to conclude that similar dances 
were performed in the Greek or Gracco-italian K.orc 
cults.”^ The accounts refer to the number of dancers: 
they s\ crc thrice nine, ami iJicrc is also mendon of a 
rope which they held in dicir hands in order to form 
a continuous row^ It is difficulc to think of this as a dead' 
straight line with no windings at all. Sdiobrs luve 
pointed out that dances w'cre performed in Delos 
the help of such a rope,”^ The most important of these 
dances is the ojic that Theseus is supposed to have 
danced widt Ids companions on the Apollonian isle after 
be had extricated them from the labyrinthIt was done 
in honour of Apliroditc, by which was meant Ariadne, 
whose nature coincides both with AphroditeV and Per- 
sephoneV*^* The dance was called the Crane Dance and 
its cotivtiludons were so iTivolved that our chief source 
calls them an imitation of the windings of die laby¬ 
rinth.”* In this nrual dance the rope probably played 
the same prt as the thread in the fable of Ariadne."* 
For the Greeks the spiral was the key-figute of the laby¬ 
rinth, iliough it is usually stylized in angular form.*” 
On Delos they used to dance in honour of a gttd who 
!rad conic into the world near the sacred palm-tree— 
the young Apollo, When a child'god was born^ Zeus 
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or DioQTTOS, mythological bdogs danced b a ring 
round the new-born, A dance like the Ceramese Maro 
Dance, if danced b honour of Persephone, would have 
to go as it were b the ^tarang direetton, that is, to the 
left, the direction of death. And in fact the horns of 
the altar round which the Crane Dance was performed 
point in this direction."* Probably the dance, too, went 
the same way* 

The Maro Dance was also performed to the left, as 
the Greeks would have considered proper b a cult of 
the Underworld. But b the Hainuwcic mythoiogem the 
deathHlirection is the same as the hirth-dtreciiofi. Only 
after Hamnwclc's murder could men die, and only then 
conid they be bom agab. At the end of the ttiythologem 
the Indonesian Rore appears who now becomes the 
Queen of Hades—the Kore Satene. She was the young¬ 
est fruit of the first banana*tree, and ruled over the 
first men while yet they had committed no murder* On 
account of the murder of Hainuwcic she became angry 
and set up a great gate on one of the nbe daucbg-places. 
“It consisted of a nbefold ^iral arranged like the men 
b the Maro Dance,” It was the gate of Hell and at the 
same time the gate to human life. For only those who 
had passed through the gate to Satcnc could remab 
men b the furore, but she herself had dwelt on the 
Mountain of Death ever sbcc the first murder, and 
men had to die b order to reach her. The killing of 
Hainut^'^clc was the way to human it)% and the dance 
to death was a dance to birth. 

Thus far the testimony offered by the Tndonesbn 
Kore mythoiogem. It coven all the strange assoclanons, 
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even the stiangesi; of them: the association of birth and 
death. Nor is it unimportant that precisely this Conner^ 
ton is brought out by a dance. The number on which 
the Maro Dance is based—3 and 3 times 3—and pro¬ 
bably the spiral as well, have their counterpart in the 
domain of Persephonej and wc know that the secret 
of Elcusis could be betrayed by dancing more readily 
than by speaking. The word for betraying the mys¬ 
teries was e^o^jfyUr&at-to reveal by indiscreet gestures, 
Wc have an example of how a mystery of this kind, a 
very profou nd and importantone,is stUi danced today. 


8 . The Kore hi Eieuiis 

A mythological figure stands before us in all its rich¬ 
ness. We can call 11 a primordial figure because tt is not 
exclusive to Greek mythology. In its primordial, para¬ 
doxical form it does not belong to the Olympian my- 
tholog)'' at alL If wc w'anted to give it a name—not, 
admittedly, exhausting its significance but at least a 
name a pof/ore—those with the sense of ''Mother" would 
come less into consideration: Demeter less than Kore, 
“Primordial Mother" less than “Primordial Maiden." 
The name AnipfiTriQ, even if the At] is really etpttvaletit 
to rfi, proves no more than that one aspect of the lunar 
radier than terrestrial Primordial Maiden happened to 
coincide with the maternal aspect of the earth. The 
maiden of primordial mythology may have harboured 
the cares and sorrow's of motherhood in her nature, but 
the patient earthly endurance of the absolute mother 
is wholly lacking to her. It is not without reason that 
Gaia aids and abets the seducer in the Homeric hy'inn. 
From the Earth Mother’s pomt of view, neither seduc- 


don flor death is die least bit tragic or even dramatic. 
The Dmcttr myth^ on the contrary, the unfolding of 
hear aatorc, is full of draina. 

In the hynio, Tlhea, the great mother of the gods, the 
mother also of Zeus and Demeter, is closer to her daugh¬ 
ter than in the myihologcm. Zeus sends her to pacify 
Demctcr. The Homeric poet sorts out the aspects of the 
two mothers in this way: Rhea Is calm and calming, 
Demeter passionate. The Pythagoreans held the two 
to be identical,”* doubtless on the ground that their 
nantres li^'cre alun. This kinship is by no means confined 
to motherhood. The equivalent of Rhea in Asia Minor, 
Cybele, the mother of the gods, exhibits a passionateness 
amounting to ecstasy. On the other hand, as mistress of 
wild animals , she is by nature akin to Artemis, and Ar¬ 
temis moreover in her original form. The original Arte¬ 
mis and the original Demeter prove in their rum to be 
very closely lelaicd, indeed in their pristine state {the 
mythological Idea of the Primordial Malden) to be 
identical. AH roads lead to this primary figure. 

No more than we can expect to find this original 
mythological state on Homer's Olympus should wc he 
surprised to meet It in El guns. Scholars have always 
looked for something cKtremely ancient in the Eleusin- 
ian cult. Archaeologists have dismterred Mycenaean 
fragments of the Grcek-eemple type from under the 
sacred Tclesterion;^®* historians of religion have en¬ 
deavoured to discc>ver elements of the ancient Cretan 
religion in Elcusis.”' The cult’s own traditions and 
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niodcm research both place the origins of the mysteries 
in very remote times. 

Our present starting'-point is mythologems whose 
originality is no less self-evident thin the Mycenaean 
and Cretan style is to the archaeologist. In this way we 
made the acquaintance of the mythologcm telling of 
the marriage of Nemesis, and also of the Arcadian ver¬ 
sion of the Demeter myth. Both were characienzed by 
a certain dreff?nti^e unfolding of the drama. The prtmor* 
dial gt>d and goddess undergo endless transformarions 
before they come together; the maiden dies, and in her 
place there appears an ang^ goddess, a mother, who 
bears the Printordial Maiden—berre/f—again in her 
dauglitcr. The scene of die drama is the universe, divided 
into three \tm as the goddess herself is threefold; origi¬ 
nal Korc, mother, and daughter. But the universe could 
only Come to be the scene of such a drama because mail 
liad assimilated the whole world and lent it the animadon 
and fluidity of his own mind, or, to put it diifcrenrly, 
l>ccause the lively and versatile spirit of man had faced 
the nniveise and permeated it with itself. The archaic 
a^tude combines open acceptance of reality with this 
kind of confrontation, 

The fluidity' peculiar to the original mythological 
state presupposes a oneness with the w^orld, a perfect 
acceptance of all its aspects. Basing ourselves on the 
Arcadian mythologem we ^d earlier that by entering 
into the figure of Demeter w« realize the universal prin¬ 
cipal of life, which is to be pursued, robbed, raped, to 
fail to imderstimd, to rage and grieve, but then to get 
everything back and be bom again. To our certain 
knowledge of the HIcusinian mysteries belongs precisely 
this fact, that the participants identified ihcmsclves with 
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Demctcr. The formula for the Initiate's confession, has 
been presen.'ed: "I have fasted; 1 have dntnlc the mixed 
drink; I Iiavc taken otic of the cista [Ihtle chest], worked 
with it, and then laid it in the basket and our of the bas¬ 
ket into the cista” However mystciions the second 
half of the fonnula is, the first lialf is clear enough. It 
is not a question of divine childhood but of divine 
motberhood. The initiate entered into the figure of 
Demeter by doing what the sorrowing and wrathful 
goddess did; fasted and then drank the mixed drink. 
The mysterious busmess with the cista and the basket 
can only l>c somcthiog that Dcmctcr did in the royal 
household at Elcusis, some action in the service of the 
queen.*” 

Anyone could be initiated into the mysteries of Eltni- 
sis w'ho spoke Greek and w'as not guilty of the shedding 
of blood, men and women alike. Men, too, entered into 
the tigure of Dcmetcr and became one with the s^ddess* 
To recognize this k the first step towards an under¬ 
standing of what went on in Elcusls, There is historical 
evidence to show tliat the tnidace regarded himself as 
3 goddess and not as a god—the coins of the Emperor 
G^lienas, w'hich ^ve hiin the title of Gsdlicno 
The explanation of this official title is to be found in the 
fact that Galliemis attached particular weight to his 
having been initiated into the mysteries of Elcusls,*" 
There arc other proofs that men incarnated thcmscivcs 
in the goddess of the Demccer religion, fn Symeusc, 
at the shrine of Dcmctcr and Persephone, men took the 
great oath clad iii the purple robe of the goddess and 
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w'iih her buming torch in their hatid^. From Plutarch’s 
Di£w‘** it appears that in S)''racuse this was the garb of 
the mystago^oSy master of rhe uiitiatioD. Tlic same mys¬ 
teries existed in the Arcadtaa Pheneos as in Eleusis, and 
there the priest wore the mask of Dometer Kidaiia'’* 
in the “greatest mystery.*' It was a far from friendly 
face, more like some ghastly apparition -H'hlch one can 
only imagine as Gorgonesque. 

The procession tliar came to EJeusis with burning 
torches in a night of the aummu month of fioedromion 
to celebrate the “great mysteries” was made up of men 
and Mi'oinen who followed the Demctrian path, The 
festival proper began in Athens on Boedromion itJth, 
when the initiates were called together and everybody 
else was excluded. On the 17th the celebrants were sum¬ 
moned to the sea, into the purifying clement. On the 
iflih the procession started, in order to reach Elctms bv 
night. The view best corresponding to the classical tejcts 
is that the procession consisted of celebrants who had 
already been initiated into the “lesser mArsKrics" of 
AgraL^** 

One became an inidate. jivorq^, through the pwnm?. 
Water and darkness pbyed the chief pan. In Agrai, 
a suburb of Athens, the water came from the Itissus and 
the inittarion was held in honour of Persephone, though 
the “lesser” mysteries were at the same time in honour 
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of Dcroctcr,^" and Mccatc too is proved ro have been 
operative in Agrai.“* It was above ali the “underworldly 
Persephone," the Queen of the Dead, to whom the road 
of this initiation led.'" The head of the Initland was 
wTapped in darkness just as in andquiiy brides and diose 
vowed to the Underworld were veiled.'" The u'ord for 
“to initiate," jiwiv, means "to dose," and is used for 
eye and mouth alike. The initiatt, pi'oiipEvo?, remained 
pasMvc, but tlic closing of the eyes and the entry into 
darkness is something active. The word is a 

nottteft ageutis. The passivity of Persephone, of the 
bride, the maiden doomed to die, is re-experienced by 
means of an inner act—H only an acc of surrender. Our 
sources speak of an ‘‘imitation of Dionysian happen¬ 
ings.""' As a sacrificial victim and one who is doomed, 
DionysTJs is the male counterpart of Persephone. 

Thus far does our informarion go concerning the 
beginning of the experiences now to be continued in 
lilcusis, the beginning of a process that cuinunated in 
the "great mysteries." has, significantly enough, 

the meaning of the Latin mrtia, "beginning, or more 
accurately "entry,'* This ceremony in Agrai is probably 
connected with the fact that the celebrants took their 
way to Kleusis decked with myrtle and carrying torches 
of myrtle,’" for the myrtle belongs to both Aphrodite 
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and the dead.*" We shall not, however, lay overmneh 
stress on these details, although doubtless no detail is 
without meaning—neither the }iig in the hands of the 
men, nor the vessel for carrying liglit and seed on the 
heads of die women, nor the ptlgiim's staff and scrip.*** 
We intend to keep only to the the consnnimation 
of the tEXctii or celebration in Elcusis itself. The actions 
in that celebration bad to be suHered as passively as 
the pvciv. They were called '‘leading to the 

t£Ao 5, the goal." They took place mainly in die great 
sacred edifice, the Tdcsicrion. The reXo; was only to 
be attained by means of the epopieia^ the supreme vision, 
but not by any means on the first trip to Elcusis. Ac 
least one other participation in the mysteries was essen¬ 
tial for this,*" 

Can we ascertain anything at ail about this tehs, the 
supreme vision? “Everything depended on ivhac the 
ffp&ptes were permitted to sce’-in these words Wila- 
mow'itt suras up oiir positive and negative knowledge.*" 
‘The whole procedure was a 5 (>i]u^oowt} (service) 
entrusted to the hierophant, and what be reveled was 
the principal thing.*' (The name “hierophant** means 
the “priestly demonstrator” of the holy mysteries.) 
Wilamowitz also admits the parts plaved by the dtf- 
d<ntchos, the priestly torch-bearer, and by the light in 
the mysterious goings-on in the Telcstcrion. He con¬ 
tinues: ' There docs not seem to have been much music. 
At the invocation to the Korc, the hierophant clashed 
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a c)nnbal. Ir is futile to attcrape to visualize what was 
shrouded b n^ery. To cum the fipriupoovvii into a 
miiTitc representadon of the Korc‘s rape is as frivolous 
a device as to mm die ritual formulae dvac were inevi¬ 
tably spoken at the monstrance of the ttpd bto a scrmori 
by the hierophant.” 

An important step to^vards a correct understanding 
of the Elcusmkn mysteries is the negarive recognition 
that the mtroduced by Demeter—the first 

of tlic three components tn the celebration of the mys- 
tezies, respectively 8(jdipeva, ^cydpeva, and heijcvupeva 
(the doing, the saying, and the showing)—was wof a 
stage-'play. The archaeologtcal findbgs arc decisively 
against the supposition of a mystery-theatre, either in 
the Tclcsterion or outride it. And not a single t ext speaks 
a w'ord b Its favour. For the [njunudv, b the 

metaphorical sense of the Church Father Clement of 
Alexandria,'*^ admits very well of other kinds of drama¬ 
tic reprcsetitattons besides the mimic drama after the 
manner of a profane pantomime, with the story of the 
Homeric liymn, perhaps, for a text- Tlw mythologetn 
of the Korc’s rape m'is knowTi b several versions; had it 
been presented simply as a pantoomne there would have 
been nothing m the least mj'srerious about it. The Elcu- 
sinian mystery wa.s not to be betrayed by the mere 
telling of the Knre’s rape but by profanmg the Elcu- 
sinian way of rcprcsetitbg it, namely the Eleusinian 
dance, Tlie Indonesian Maro Dance gave os an idea of 
this kind of dramatic reptesentarion,*** Can that be called 
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a “mimic drama"? If so, it is an extremely styitxed one 
which may be reminiscent of the older dance b the 
tragic chorus, bne not of the tragedy itself. It was 
characteristic of the Eleusiaian mystery-dance that at 
certain stages it turned into a torch-dance Clement 
gives the fitjoiia jivorixov a more accurate name when 
he uses the word hQidouyElv,*‘’to canv a torch,” 

Wc can, m fact, form no conception of what was 
shrouded b mystery,” or rather of the Elembiian tfiatt- 
ft€T of representing chat particular idea, ont of whoise 
modes of representation—among many others possible— 
w'as the story of the Koic*s rape in the Demeter hymn. 
We know several vetsiotis of this and know the basic 
idea brought out in the mythologetns. We also know 
chat in Hleusis that idea lost cvcrvrhbg confusing and 
painful and became a ssttifyi^g vision. The deusinian 
eKpcrtencc began with sorrow, the wanderuig quest 
that corresponded to the nXdvti, the u-andermgs of 
Dcracier herself and her Inmentarionsi iind it probably 
began outside Eleosis with the fasting of the celebrants, 
Elcusis was the place of the rfioco^, the finding of the 
Kore. In this ^ding something was recn—no matter 
^rough wliar symbols—that was objective and sub¬ 
jective at Once, Objectively, the idea of the goddes 
regainmg her daughter, and therefore herself, flashed 
on the experiences soul. Subjectively, the same flash of 
revelation showed him his own contmuic)', the con- 
tbued existence of all Jivmg thbgs. The noc-know'bg, 
the failure to understand that attached to tlie figure of 
Ac grieving Demeter, ceased. The paradox contabed 
in the livbg idea-char, b motherhotb, death and eon- 




rinuiiy are one in the iodng and finding of the Kore 
—is now resolved, 

The finding was preceded, apart from the ststreh, by 
wtme rhTn g else of a mysterious nature which was done 
and experienced with doused torches in the dark. This 
was the marriage by violence, nor, as one might expect, 
the Korc's, Imt that of Demcter herself and Zeus,'** It 
must have been a true Nemesis- or Ejinys-inaiTiagc, for 
the goddess was given a name akin to both: Brimo, The 
situation corresponds exactly to the Arradian mytholo- 
gem, although the consummation of it is different-not 
cheriomoiphic but anthropomorpliic. (A Christian 
source**’ names the hierophant and the priescess of 
Demeter as the celebrants of the sacred marriage.) The 
exact correspondence is cotifimicd by bter and in part 
hostile accounts on the bash of w-hich we can recon¬ 
struct the sequence of events as follows: onion of the 
Kore with Hades, mourning and search, sacred mar¬ 
riage of the mourning and searching goddess, recovery. 

Another confirmation is the name Bnmo, The w'ord 
pyfuii meam “the power to arouse tcrror”i Potpdodai, 
“to rage*’; “to roar or snort.** Here, then, 

we have not only the same wrathful bride of Zeus whom 
wc have met in the mythologcms as Nemesis and Dcmc- 
tcr Erinys and Demeter Mclama, but a being w^ho has 
her rightful place in the Underworld fuse like the 
Erinyes or the Gorgon's head,'*’ Were we not told that 
Dcmctcr is tilled by this name in her own mysteries,’** 
«*e should have to conclude thai Brjmo is Persephone 
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In one of her terrible, unjcr^vorldly aspects. However, 
we also know that in the idea that most be at the bot¬ 
tom of the Eteusinian mysteries as well as of tlic Dcmeier 
hymn, bodi things can be true at once: Brimo is as 
much Demeter as Persephone, Besides which, sJw is also 
Hecate.As a matter of fact, she is Demeter, Per¬ 
sephone, and Hecate rolled into one, Demeter^s most 
elemenary form beats the name of Btimo; it was also 
the name of Pheraia, tlic torch-bearing goddess seated 
on a running horse.'" (We recall the connexion be¬ 
tween the original Demeter and the hora:.J Tlic mar¬ 
riage of this Brimo, by Lake Bolbets in Thessaly* was a 
marriage of Persephone.*" The name of the Jake (the 
mhabirants said Boi&e instead of Fboibe) revcab that we 
art dealing with the same primordial Korc who is also 
called Artemis. The Elcusinian poet Aeschylus knew 
of the identity of Artemis and Persephone, and Callima¬ 
chus mentioned u in his Attic EpyBion Hckale. The 
primary figure with the name—among so many others— 
of Brimo, and with these Demetcr-Hccate-Artemis as¬ 
pects* was not merely a Thessalian phciiomcnno. She 
appears in the ancient mystery cults of Elcusb as well. 

It w'3s undoubtedly after the search and the sacred 
marriage iliat a great light shone and the cry of the 
hierophant resounded: “Tlie great goddess has borne a 
sacred cliild: Brimo. has borne Brimos!**”* Which of 
them bore the child—the mother or the daughter? On 
the basis of the evidence that in Elcusts Brimo is Deme- 
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ter« and on rhe basis of the Afcadbii mythologcm, it can 
onty he the angry and sofrowmg mother; and the child 
can only be her reborn daughter, who in Arcadia was 
likewise called Despoina, “Mistress." The Iiicrophanr, 
however, did not prociaim the birth of a Kore but of a 
xmiQo;—a divine boy. And that docs not condict with 
our idea. For Brimo is not Dcmcter ottiy, as distinct 
from Persephone; she is non*di^erendated mother and 
daughter. Tbc child is likewise undifferenciaied~ic is 
only iffhia is bcrn^ the fruit of birth. Tlic all-embracing 
idea of binbf of the everlastingly repeated beginning of 
life, united mother, daughter, and child in a single unit 
pregnant with meaning. The meaning of the birth b not 
the beginning of all things, not the unique, the original 
beginning, but continuHy in an nninterrupted sequence 
of births. In the idendty of mother and daughter, the 
cternaUv child-h earing mother manifests herself os an 
eternal being, and it b into her being and her destiny 
that the celebrants enter. The child b the sign that ihb 
duration b more than individual; that it is continuity 
and continual rebirth m one’s own offspring. 

Post-Homcric poets spoke of the confidence diat was 
vouchsafed to the cclchrams m Elcusb. In the hymn, 
the good fortune of the Initiate was defined negadvely; 
never will the unintdate who have not shared the Elcu- 
dnian experience attain what tlic participants atrain in 
the darkness of death/“ Sopliuclcs calls those "thrice 
happy” who have reached the tel&s in Elciisb and seen 
it; for them alone b there life in death; for the rest Hades 
b fell and [oylcss.’** The Lesbian poet Krlnagoras prom¬ 
ises the ioitiatc a Life without care, without the care of 
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death, and a passing "with a lighter Elsewhere 

too there is mctitioii of the hope of the cele¬ 

brants, which need not necessarily refer to bliss in ilic 
Christian sense,Those of the ancients who concerned 
themselves most with the fate of the soul, the Pythago¬ 
reans, combined the doctrine of metempsychosis with 
the doctrine that the "images” of the departed remained 
with Persephone.*®* The principal thing in Elcusis was 
not metempsychosis bm birth as a more than individual 
phenomenon, through which the individual's nionaliiy 
was perpetually counterbalanced, death suspended, and 
the continuance of the living assured. Perhaps Pindar 
is the most es:plicit when he says; "Happy he who, 
having witnessed such things, goes under the earth: he 
knows life’s end and knows its Zeus-given iegmwing,” *** 
In the Demeter myth, Zeus reigns over the world of 
the gods not only as father; he is also the eternal pro- 
creator: father of Persephone, father of Brimos, and 
father tCK> of the child who, according to the Orphic 
tradition, is bom of Persephone—Zagreus, 

Tlic Eleusinian tnythohgem says that Eleusts was the 
place of the Et'oeoi^, the refindiiig of the Kore. Accord¬ 
ing to the idea on wliich the mythologem was based, 
Eleusis was the place of hirthy of that cver-icciuTcnt 
cosmic event which guaranteed the continuance of life 
in Attica, indeed m the whole world. To Greek cars 
the name "Elcu^” sounded something like the word 
for "arrival.” Most probably, how'cver, it is connected 
with the name of the htrrh-goddess Eilehbyiaf who was 
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alst> worshipped b Agm’** The spread of her cult to 
Crete, the Aegean islands, aod the Peloponnesus seems 
to bdicate that this goddess played a more tinportant 
part in the pre-Grecian religion of the Aegean world 
than in tlie Greek religion proper. Her name is held to 
be pre-Gceek.*“ At any rate, she could not have been 
regarded by the Greeb as the maicude goddess pure 
and simple, if the great cosmic event of binh had not 
belonged originally to her sphere. And if we identify 
her cliicfiy with Artemis, we know that the origmal 
Artemis was not different from the ortgbal Demeier 
at the lime when Dcnitter may have encountered the 
pre-Grecian birth-goddess. In view of such considera¬ 
tions we have to biagme the original Demeter as combg 
from the north in the earliest history of the Eleusinbn 
cult. Her connexion with the horse teseiJies to this. If 
science is not in error in its assumption of the pre-Greek 
character of Eilcitbyia, and if things arc not even more 
complicated than we suppose today, we can say that 
the age-old Greek goddess of eternal birth and rebirth 
b EleosLs took the place of a pre-Greek goddess whose 
nature was akin to hers. 

Hence the most probable tustorical hypothesis merely 
confirms what, on the ground of the mythological and 
Uterary evidence (which corresponds to the basic idea 
of the mythologems), we have already discovered to 
he the primary Elcusinian theme, a theme that the mys¬ 
teries presented b their own spectal, and to us unknowm, 
way. With this theme are connected the Elcusinian 
paintings on two celebrated vases. Namrally enough, 
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the theaic ts preseated and modified in the manner of 
trase-paincingt hut even so the %^riadons bear cleat wit¬ 
ness to the principal thing, wliich was tbe imtb of J 
chiii~god. 

^ On one of the vases (from Rhodes), a goddess is 
nsing out of tlic earth, and lianding the child-god, seared 
in a horn of plenty, to another goddess,*** The child’s 
situation shows that It is valued as the fruit of the earth. 
The other vase (from Kertsch) shov/s the child-god 
tM'icc, the centre of two scenes.*" In the one scene, 
where Hermes receives the new-born child from a god¬ 
dess rising out of the earth, the diild has become rather 
mdistinct. ow'tng to the state of the painting. In the 
other it stands between tltc two CJcnsinian goddesses in 
the likeness of a little ephebe held up In the cornu¬ 
copia. Some people see him as Pintos^ Plenty, of whom 
it is said in the Pheog&ny that he was bom of Demeter’s 
marriage with the mortal hero lasion,*" The symbolical 
character of the child is unmistakable. The symbol can 
jtistly be interpreted to mean Pfutos, for this may be 
as much a variation of the child of the mysteries as tlie 
marriage with lasion is a variation of the sacred marriage. 
The more abstract the pictorial expression (which is 
certajniy different from the mysttcal)—so abstract, in¬ 
deed, that child and cornucopia appear to be no more 
than hieroglj'pliic signs—the more appropriarc it is to 
the primary Elcusmian theme; the vision of birth as a 
source from which life, growth, and replentshmcnt 
spring in inexhaustible plenty. 
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Probably cotmectcd with this theme is also the part 
played by the Athenian child in the Ekusinian mys¬ 
teries, the ami; d<p^ was taken from hearth and 

home and initiated (pwriOeig aqi' never more 

than <»ir child, which was destined for the part by a 
combined process of sortilege and fate. Its task was to 
cany out a dromenon exactly as directed. Probably the 
child represented all the initiates, and a porticnlarly 
favourable resnlt was expected from the punctilious 
execution of its duties, a "mollification of the Divine," 
as a btc source puts it,*"* We do not hear anything more 
precise about this rrlle, bnt the most pbnsible suppo¬ 
sition is chat w'htch best corresponds to the idea under¬ 
lying the mj^erics, namely that the imi? dqp’ lorio? 
represented tiic successors of those who had already 
entered into the fate of the angry and sorrowing god¬ 
dess. In that event it is not w-ithont significance that the 
r 61 e of the child was restricted neither to the male nor 
the female sex. Boys and girls alike w'ere accorded the 
distinction of the child-inidate and were thereafter uu- 
mortalir-ed by statues;.'*® 

The Kore was lost and sought—but how she was 
found, even the identity of w'hat w'as found, remains 
a secret for us and was probably the deepest secret of 
all for the inidates. The identity, too, of the 
and the birth is a mystery.. However^ it is in fact 
confirmed by the scene on ilic Kcnsch vase of Hermes 
receiving the child, where a woman with a cymbal is 
scared to one side; for wc know that the Kore was 
invoked with a cymbal. Even more mysterious is the 
cfuld. In Phigalta, Demeter's daughter, who was bom 
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of her violent inairage with Poseidon, was called 
simply “Mistress.” In Thelpusa she was not to be 
named at all before the luimitiatc, though her brother, 
bom at the same time, was called the hone Arcion. The 
description of her who was sought as ooqtito; 
the maiden not to be named,” by Euripides and a 
younger tragt^ian, seems to point to that unutterable 
something which svas also expressed in the child Brimos. 
The name Brimos points to a figure arousing fear and 
dread tike his mother Brimo. A Chrisrian apologist has 
preserved an Orphic tradition according to which the 
child of Zeus and TUica-Ikmcter, the Kore or Per* 
sephone, had four eyes and tw'o faces.*** A "Tttrakorc,” 
that is, a Kore with four eyes (for the pupils are also 
called Kdpii), appears in an inscriprion in Asia Minor.’" 
Apart from this the miraculous child had horns,’" 
According to another tradition Zagreus;, son of Zeus 
and Persephone, was a “homed child.”’** Dionysus and 
the Kore seem to go very closely together in their 
most secret form. Nor wtic they first associated in 
late speculations, for in the Roman triad Ccres-Liber- 
Libera. where Ceres corresponds to Demeter and 
Dionysus is called Liber, the Kore appears as the female 
form of Ubcr^asLiThis points lo the bisexuality 
of mytholo^cal beings which has already been shown 
to hold of Djonv-sm.*** Neither bisexuality^ nor the other 
miraculous features associated with Persephone’s child 
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Zagrciis arc irreconcilable with rhc mysterious narure 
of Brimo5> More wx cannot say. 

The birth of Btimos was only one of the Elemitmn 
symbols, only vne unfolding of die budiike idea rimi 
envisaged the continuity of life in the unity of inaidcn, 
mother, and child, a bemg that dies, giv^s birth, and 
comes to life again. Another symbol ivas die object of 
the celebrants’ loftiest vision: the &EucvTjjt6vtiiv that fol¬ 
lowed the BQWjjievov. This passed off not with a loud 
cry, like the proclamation of the birth of Brimns, but 
4 v oKonfii siiffjitty a mown ear ol com was exhibited. 
It was a symbol and example of how things come to be 
in death and birth; a symbol of Persephone’s face, which 
is the whole meaning of Dcmctcr’s fate too. 

What happened afterwards, on the last day of the 
mysteries, recalled the primal elcmcrtt, the original 
source of ail birth, the dement that purifies everything 
because everything is reborn in it; water. Though we 
know little of “what was said’’ in the mysteries, the 
XrYd|icvov, we do know this; that looking up to heaven 
they cried ve. “lee it rain,” and looking down to «rtb 
they cried The second word means not only 

“conceive!" “be fruitful!”; it has more the meaning of 
“widJlv fruitfnl!” and tn this ease It means the effect 
of water working in the earth. That both w'ords refer 
to water is proved by the inscription on the rim of 
an Athenian fountain, where yet a third imperative is 
added: over!”’"* In view of the foun¬ 

tain's natural connexion with rain, we cannot imagine 
the invocation on the rim leaping from heaven to 
earth and so to the water; and this interpretation is as 
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appropriarc to die mysteries as It is to the fomitain in 
front of the Diplyoii. For on ihe last day, two vessels 
shaped “like sf^ning-iops” were filled and set op in 
Elei^is, one facing the East, tjic other facing the Wtst. 
While a certain kyiSiicvov was being recited, the two 
vessels were tipped over.'** 

riicre is no reason to doubt that it was water and no 
other litjuid that flowed to the east and west out of the 
ovenumed vessels, that is, in the directions of binh and 
death. The tw'o aspects of the primal dement w*cre thus 
called to mind. Nor can it be doubted that the thought 
of fertility w’as present in this cercmoaLii act. Possibly 
the double word ue x6c was uttered at the overturning 
of the vessels. The details arc nncertaln, but the basic 
idea ts all the more certain: the primal element was 
expected to go on working for the realization of this 
idea, the idea of eternal bin/\ 

How the cosmos co-operated in the mystciy-night 
between the tgth and 20th Boedromion is <Wribed for 

T of the choruses to his tmgedv 

f&n. It B the night on which the celebrants dance 
round the “foimcam in the square of beautiful dances^ 
with torches in their hands, and “the starry heaven of 
/cus begins to dance also, tlic moon and the llifrv daugh¬ 
ters of Ncretis. the goddesses of the sea and the ever- 
nowrng rivers, all dance in honour of the golden- 
crowned maiden and her holy mother." Tlic primal 
element dances with the celebrants and the whole nni- 
verec. Now w* imderwod why the Orphic hrain to 
the IScrcids declares that the water-goddesses were the 
first to celebrate the mysteries of Dionyaim and Per- 
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sephone.‘“ The basic theme of both tfiesc mysteries was 
the eternal coming of Life from death; itie repeated 
celebration of the mystery continued tliis cosmic event; 
consequently the first celebration coincided with the 
first birth. If one mentally dissociated oneself from 
the spots sacred to the mysteries in Greece, and 
steeped oneself in tlie pure mythological idea of divine 
birth, then that first celebration of the mystery could 
only be thought of as taking place in the primat element, 
where alone, according to the mychologcms of so many 
peoples, the Primordial Child was born. And even iii 
Etcusis, where the child^god was not born of water, 
they did not forget the primal element. 

llte niythological idea to whicti we have devoted 
these considcradons appears to have had a twofold form 
in Eleusis; it was an event and it was also a figure. The 
event was the birth of a child-god. The figure was a 
goddess whom wc have called the Primordial Maiden, 
a prototype that contained all the dramatic possibilities 
associated w'ith Persephone’s fate, from being bom to 
giving birth. That fate was determined for all rime by 
Persephone's character as a Korc, and by a certain trait 
in the original Korc who unfolded into Artemis as welt 
3s into Persephone, and w-hosc salient fcanue was an ele- 
mattal virginity. The Primordial Maiden can only be 
conceived as a primal being born of the primal clement. 
And in fact, in the mysteries celebrated in the Attic 
village of Phlya, the Korc had a name which w'as gen¬ 
erally borne only by the primal being Eros: PrtJfo- 
gene”* Not only W'as she the dpentog xtnjgn of the 
mysteries, she was also the nf^ndyovo; xovpn, the ’’fiist- 
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born.”‘" Her yiigmity, and hence the virgin tty of oU 
the Korcs in the world of the Greek gods, is not jin- 
thropomoiphlc bin a quality of die nnadulFecated primal 
clctncat which had given her birth—its own feminine 
aspea, as it were. 

Nanirally the primal element lias another aspect, 
which, projected into a human figure, is more hetacra- 
like than virginal; the promiscuity of life in the water 
and the s\vainps. For all that, Hera rose out of the pure 
element—the water of the Kanathian fount—renewed 
as a virgin. Demeier Erinys bached in the river Ladon 
after her anger had passed, and became Demeter Lusia* 
her new title sigiuhed renewal through purification by 
water. The close ties w'hich, as Hecate, the o ri ginal 
Kore had with the sea are shown by the fact that fish 
were sacrificed to her, namely gurnards and barbels.*^* 
In the Elcusinian m^’sterics fish, espccklly gurnards, 
were sacred; the inidates were not allowed to cat 
them.*’* 

Moreover, it was in keeping with the immemorial 
figure who reigned to Elcusis that the rising of a goddess 
from the sea should be represented in connexion w'ith the 
mysteries; the birth of A-phtodite^ the divine maiden 
in whom Greek mj'thology commemorates the first 
appearance of this kind from the sea. The source that 
bears explicit witness to this is the latest of all*" It is 
related of the beautiful PhrjTic that she showed herself 
naked in the sea to the celebrants at Eleusis.*’* She was 
thus inadvertently representing Anadyomenc. Whether 

IV, 1 , 8 . 
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this exhibition was, strictly speaking, pan of the cull is 
difficult to decide.”* If it was, then it probably made no 
difference that Phn-nc was a courtesan; the point was 
that her body gleamed in dewy virginal perfection as she 
rose out of the wet. Apelles is said to liavc made his 
Aphrodite Anadyomenc after such a vision,”* As a 
reminder of the cult, this episode forms a charming 
pendant to the primary mythological theme unfolded 
in the mysteries, but its meaning is the same. 


9, The EleusiIlian Paradox 

The experiences of the initiates in EJeusis liad a rich 
mythological content, expressed, for instance, by the 
dazzling and sensuous image of Anadyomenc rising from 
the waves. On the other hand, it could be expressed 
in the plainest and simplest way. From r!ie sacred records 
of a religion totally different in stvle—Buddhism—we 
leam of a remarkable “sermon" preached by its founder. 
One day Buddha silently held up a flower before the 
assembled throng of his disciples. This was the famous 
"Flower ScTTnon."** Formally speaking, much the same 
thing happened in Elcusis when a inouTi ear of com 
was silently show'n, Even if our Interpretation of this 
symbol is erroneous, the fact remains that a mow*n car 
was shown in the course of the mysteries and that this 
kind of “wordless sermon" was the sole form of instruc¬ 
tion in EleusiSf which we may assume with certainty. 

It Iguim litB fiew thti Phiyne did the (amt ihin* k the giwt 
li:?^ PcHcidcn. 

Athducen^ 

Fi*r whtT follow^ cf- Shttici ObUiSUML (cd. A. Finite 

p.. |, Our inlErprrMiiJii of the "'Flower ScfitKm ipplva to Ztn 
41 ^ Eu>c CD fliopyAfu BnddhiHii. 
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Nonethefcffi, the dilTercncc bens'ftcn the twt> *^ser- 
tiioas” ts mote charactcascic dian their shniiliriTy, 
Buddha was concerned with the individual and his 
unique road, along which he may come to his own 
dcltveiance. He had discovered the troth in a great 
flash of revelation; all men arc originally possessed of 
the wisdom, virtue, and form of the One Who k And 
just as all men are Buddha, so arc all things-plants, 
trees, the whole earth. Thereupon he preached this 
truth for forry-five years: In his "Flower Sermon," 
words were finaliy transcended. His silence was meant 
to imply the profoundest revekrion of the truth, for it 
was all-cmbwcing and the source of hts whole teaching. 
Characteristically enough, the "Flower Sermon” went 
oncomprehended by all save one disciple. 

In Elcusis, on the other hand, they were, as far as we 
can see, concerned with a common kandpoint whereby 
dl the participants would suddenly understand—through 
immediate vision. For this there was no need first to 
transcend words. We do not know whether words 
played any considerable part in the initiation rites at 
Eleusis and Agrai. It is hardly likely that there was 
anything of a sermon. Liturgical exclamations oc- 
curred, but nothing in the way of a “speech” is pre¬ 
served in the records- It was essentially a wordless ini¬ 
tiation that led to a knowledge which it was neither 
necessary nor po^ible to clothe in words. We have to 
assume, in the history of the EleusinJan mysteries, a 
certain period during which the car of corn, under 
whatever drcumstances i( shown, was transpa* 
rently dear in meaning to the edehrants- We must 
take It for granted that such a transparent meaning 
was there m the very faaof the mystcry-fesrival being 
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(^kbratcd and experienced at all. It is inconceivable 
that people never found any meaning in the things 
they witnessed with such deep reverence. To them it 
was self-evident once they had adopted the common 
standpoint of the wordle^y initiated. 

A funher diffcience b no less instructive. The flower 
that Buddha held up and showed to hb dbciplcs instead 
of a sermon was the broadest hint imaginabic that all 
tilings arc Buddlia, hence that all things were (ust as 
much silent revcalcrs of the trmh as he was himself. 
It w'as a very suggestive and yet enigmatic gesture, 
which can al^ be understood in other ways. But the 
car of com in Elcusb sums up a certain aspect of the 
world, the Demetrian aspect The two goddesses and 
their fate arc variations of thb symbol, more elaborate, 
intellectually more formed and developed^ and the birth 
as a divine event b yet another kind of sununary. Buddha 
could equally well have held up something else, a stone 
or a bit of wood, with the same significance as the 
flower. But in Eleusb budlike summings-up and god¬ 
desses in all their perfection form a tingle, unequivocal, 
coherent group. They see one another off and coalesce 
at the fame time. And the thing that unites them like 
a common root b no less positive. Through all of them, 
through the car of com and the Modter-Daughter god¬ 
dess, the same vision opens, the vision, if I may repeat 
mj'sclf, into the “abyss of the nucleus.” Every grain of 
com and every maiden contains, as it were, all its de¬ 
scendants and ail her descend ants—an infinite series of 
rnoihcrs and daughters in one. An “infinite series”— that 
b as modem a way of putting it as the “abt^ss of the 
nucleus,"'We arc reminded of Plascars “infinines": 

Pmlegomciu. p. ti. 


die infinitely great and the infinitesimally pmalt . What 
wc see b Elcusis—not, however, broken up in this wav 
but sumnied up in clear figures—is somethmg imifonn 
and quite definite: the infinity of supra->individual or¬ 
ganic life. 

The celebrant of the mysteries saw and passively 
experienced the supra-individual; he was not redeemed 
by it, ratlier he was secure and happy tn it, because in 
it he won to wordless knowledge. If we want to gain 
some approximate understanding of the Elcurinian ex¬ 
perience, we must contrast it not only with Buddhist 
experiences but with modem European experiences as 
well; we shall have to put the paradox of it as sharply 
as possible. The Bltusinians experienced a more than 
individual fare, the fate of organic life in general, as dicir 
own fate. As Hellenes they were not conscious so much 
of the ^'abyss'' that opened in their own being, as of 
the “being*' into which that aby$s opened. The 
“infinite senes*' meant, to them, nothing less than in¬ 
finite being—being pore and simple. Tlicy experienced 
being, the nucleus of the nucleus, so to speak, as their 
oTivn being. The knowledge of it did not mm into dis¬ 
cursive thought or words. Had it done so, the paradox 
of this experience could have been expressed as the 
individual’s “experience” of the sapra-individual, his 
having all being for his own. The seeing and the 
thing seen, knowing and being, arc, as everywhere in 
Greek life and thought, blended into a unity.*®* They 
even claimed for the visionary Jknower a special poridon 
with regard to being; happy he who has seen such 
things, says the poerj for him things will be different 
after death than for the others. He personally will pos^ 

p. 114^ 
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se5s the dtmQDn that logically belongs only to the 
Impersonal nucleus^ to unscemg, unknowing organic 
nuturc-insofar as such duration really means “con¬ 
tinuity,^' 

In chat wordless knowing and being the first two 
Glcnicnts of this paradox—having a supra-mdtvidual fate 
u one’s own fate, and all being as one’s own being- 
arc nut really conccadictoiy. As organic bciugs we do 
in fact possess both. Only the third element seems to 
be in conflict with reality, the convkdon that the full 
and happy possession of all being as one’s own is 
voachsafed solely to those who have “seen” in Eleusis, 
and "know.” The dependence of being on kiiou'ing is 
something that goes beyond the Greek unit)* of these 
two. Such a conviction is of a more universally human 
character where belief in one’s own continued existence 
is concerned. Upon it are based the instructions in the 
Orphic “passports” for the dead, that the deceased shall 
choose the fountain of Mnemosyne, rcnicmbrancc, and 
not the fountain of Lethe, forgetfulness/" And, to take 
a Buddhist example, the whole Tibetmt Book of the 
Dead is founded upon it/** Is this no more than a fooli^ 
clutching at consciousness on the ptr of mortal manr 
Might it not be that the break-through to wordless 
knowledge really is the climax of oor whole existence, 
which docs indeed sever the participants in such a 
^*vision“ fundamentally from the non-participants, and 
distinguish their natures for all time? 

It was not our aim to resolve and iron out the logical 
contradictions mherent in mythological experiences and 

*■"< Ed, \% Hvuw-Wcnix (CMord* 19; 7)- 


"badlikc’^' ideas. Mythology remains for us, as for 
SchcUing,”* “a phenomenon comparable in profondity, 
permanence, and universality only with Nature herself/* 
We wanted—to sum up the essentials in Schdlbg’s 
words—our otptanadon “to do justice to the subject, 
not to level it down, simplify or garble it just to make 
it easier/' \Vc did not ask “which vkw of the phenom¬ 
enon must be taken in order to offer a convenient ex¬ 
planation in accordance with some philosophy or otiicr, 
but, on the contrary, what philosophy is required if we 
are to be equal to oar subject, on the same level with it. 
Not hov) tltc phenomenon most be turned and twisted, 
oversimplJbed or distorted, so as to appear explicable at 
all costs by means of principles which w‘e are determined 
not to overstep, but—m 'what direcTum we must enlarge 
our thoughts in order to stand in fit tebtionship to 
the phenomenon. Whoever, and for w'harcvcr reason, 
sh emits from such an amplification of his thoughts 
should at least be honest enougli. Instead of pulling (he 
phenomenon dow'n to the level of his own concepdons 
and trivialbing it, to count it among those things, of 
which there are still a great many for all men, that he 
docs not understand; and if he is incapable of proving 
adequate to the phenomena in question, be should at 
least guard against uttering sr^mething totally inade¬ 
quate/’ 

iBFof Uib iml the /cdlowu^ ]uui|^ see dtr 

Collected ^Votfei. IT. i (19^7), pp. i|d f. 
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THE PSYCHOLOGICAL ASPECTS 
OF THE KORE 

BY C G. JUSG 

N trr osi-Y is the 6gnre of Dcmcicr and the Kore in 
hs threefold aspect as maiden, mother, and Hecate 
not unknown to the psychology of the unconscious, it 
is something of a practical problem. The "Kort’' has 
her psychological counterpart in those types which I 
have called the self or super^trdinate personality on the 
one hand, and tlic anima on the other. In order to explain 
these figures, with which I cannot assume all readers 
to be familiar, I must begin with some remarks of a 
general nature. 

The psychologist has to contend with the same diffi¬ 
culties as the mythologist when an exact definition or 
clear and concise information is demanded of him. The 
picture is concrete, clear, and subject to no misunder¬ 
standings only when it is seen in its habitual context. 
In this form it tells us evciyching it contains. But as 
soon as one trits to abstract the "real esence’^ of the 
picture, the whole thing becomes cloudy and indistinct. 
In order to understand its living function, we must let it 
remain an organic thing in all its complexity and nor 
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try lo examine the anatomy of corpse in the manner 
of the scientist, or the archaeulug^' of its ruins in tJic 
manner of the historian. Naturally this is not to deny 
tile justification of sudi methods when applied in ihcii 
proper pbce. 

In view of the enomious complexity of psychic phe¬ 
nomena, a purely phenomenological point of view is, 
and will be for a long thne, the only possible one and 
the only one with any prospect of success. “Whence” 
things come and “what” they are, these, particularly 
In the field of psychology, arc questions which are apt 
to call forth unrimely attempts at cxplaoatioii. Such 
speculations are moreover based far more on uncon¬ 
scious philosophical premises than on the nature of the 
phenomena themselves. Psychic phenomena occasiooed 
by unconscious process^ arc so rich and so tnuldfarious 
tint 1 prefer to desertbd my findings aiid observaDons 
and, where possible, to classify them, that is, to arrange 
tlicm itjjdet certain definite types^ Tlut is the method 
of natural science, and it is applied wherever we have 
to do with multifarions and still disorganized material. 
One may question the utility or the appropriateness of 
the categories or types used in the arrangement, but not 
the correctness of die method itself. 

Since I have been observing and Investigating the 
products of the unconscious in the widest sense of the 
ivord, ^lely dreams, fantasies, visions, and delusions 
of the insane, for years, I have not been able to avoid 
recognizing certain regulariries, that is, typet. There arc 
types of titTMtiojir and types of figtires that repeat 
themselves frequently and have a correspemding mean¬ 
ing. T therefore employ the term “motif' to designate 
the^ repetitions. Thus there arc not only typical dreams 
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but typical modfs in the dreams. These mayt as we 
have said, be sitmeiuns or hgtjres. Among the latter there 
are human figures that can be arranged under a series 
of types, the chief of them being, according to my pro¬ 
posal,’ the jbaiJom, the tVise OM Aijrn, the child (includ¬ 
ing the child-hero), the rrt&ther (“Primordkl Mother” 
and “Eanh Mother*’) as a superordmatc personality 
(^'daemonic” because superordinate), and her counter¬ 
part the maiden, and lastly the anhna in man and the 
anirmu in w'omanr 

The above typos are far from exJiaosting all rhe sta¬ 
tistical regularities in this respect- The figure of the 
Korc that interests us here belongs, when observed in 
a man, to the mrmt type; and when observed in a woman 
to the type of superordhiate personality. It is essentiaUy 
characteristic of psychic figures that they are duplex 
or at lease capable of duplication; at ail events they arc 
bipolar and oscillate bcTO'een thtdr positive and nega¬ 
tive meanings. Thus the “superordinate” personality can 
appear in a contemptible and distorted form as, for 
instance, Mcphistophcles, who is really more positive 
as a personaJity titan the vapid and unthinking careerist 
Faust. Another negative figure is the Tom Thumb or 
Tom Dumb of the folk-tales. The figure corresponding 
TO the Korc in a woman is generally a double one, i.c. 
a mother and a maiden, which is to say rhat she appears 

' To xhK beft uiy luKTwlcdflc no ochtr propmli hxv^ been (tAde vn 
fw, Cdtin fcijivc concerned ttamitlra with wmmg thsf m mh 
urhetyps Otist, Ccftsimly they dw swe emt, ilry miMe fisua * bortnicii 
mss iq aimre! But will mnyone. deity of dhutw 

Itlvtf-fBfiHlfn «l iliM icccwinl? Or will wiiyOoc ikny the ooctmrmx 
Ktd cPTirtmiil reptution of ixctaiq *nd larwdflflil smiiLm- 

tici? Ir ti rmich iht amw tbifig i« principle wMi dsf typicii Hfum af 
die unc^ndciatti^ Thty m etdslin^ f pften, or hiolugtc^l oomii 

of peyebk sE^fiviiy. 


now 3$ the onc» now as the other. From this I would 
conclude, for instance, that in the formation of the 
Dcn»cter-Kore myth the feminine inHucnce was so fat 
in excess of the masculine chat the latter was pracfically 
void of significance. The man's role in the Demeter 
myth is really only that of seducer or conqueror. 

As a matter of practical obscr^'arioii, the Korc often 
occurs in woman as an laikTiowTi yotmg girl, not infre¬ 
quently as Grctchen or the unmarried mother.* Another 
frequent modulation is the who is often formed 

by borrowings from classical knowledge, in which ease 
the ‘'maiden” appears as the corybmt, maenad, or 
jiymph. An occasional variant is the niyie or water- 
sprite, who betrays her superhuman nature by her fish¬ 
tail. Sometimes the Kore and mother figures slither 
do^vn altt^ether to the animal kingdom, the favourite 
representatives of which arc then the eat or the tnake 
or the bear, or else some black monster of the under¬ 
world like the crocodile or other salamander-like, saurian 
creatures • The maiden's helplesmesi exposes her to all 
sorts of dangers, for instance of being devoured by rep¬ 
tiles or ritually slaughtered like a beast of sacrifice. 
Often there are bloody, cruel, and even obscene <>rgirf 
to which the innocent child falb victim. Sometimes it 
is a case of a true weAyw, a descent into Hades and a 
quest for the "treasure hard to attain,” occasionally 

*TIm 'pomniliHfc- ,pp(««h imeipren mch diHim u “wiA.fulfil- 
ifkCf^Li. ’T’o mafiy,, lunil -cf i.nt 'g.rpffff ^ if ^ sKfiif ciifi DoJy pofiiblc 
DIM. ThEie dieitmi, tiowercr, vxm in the most mried eiictinuuncu. 
«vcn in drcummjicw vbeo th* wiih^idfilincnt Theory twome* enrinly 
forced « irhuiuy. b ihertfon Kemi to me more ctudont And Rtm* 
tu roruinuc tht inirciiigadoEt o| nmcifi in jfcld erf 
yije ikmblc riiicK^ qf tfab ttfwmnder, of %vhich EntmuifD Cellini iclli 
in ail jiu^^&isr^phyt cotropcmdi to an amma^prnjiocfkin occttatificd by 
the tmiw: tik lathcjr tms 
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connected with orgiastic sexual rites or o^^c^ing5 of 
menstrual blood to the moon. Oddly enough, the various 
tormres and obscenities arc carried out by an "Earth 
Mother." There ate drinkings of blood and bstlAngi iw 
blood* also crucifixions. The maiden who crops up in 
casc-hlsiorics differs not inconsiderably from the vaguely 
flowci-lilcc Korc in that the modem figure is more 
sharply delineated and not nearly so "unconscious," as 
the following examples will show. 

The figures corresponding to Demeter and Hecate 
arc superior not to say ovcr-lifc-sixc Mothers ranging 
from the Pieti type ro the Baubo type. The unconscious, 
which acts as a counterbalance to woman’s conven¬ 
tional innocuousness, proves to be highly inventive in 
this latter respect-1 can recall only very few cases where 
Dcmctcr’s own noble figure in its pure form breaks 
tliTough as an image rising spontaneously from the un¬ 
conscious. I remember a case, in fact, where a maiden- 
goddess appears clad all in purest white, but carrying a 
black monkey in her arms, Tlie ‘Tlarth Mother is 
always cbthonic and is occasionally related to the rnoon* 
either through the blood-sacrifice already mentioned, or 
through a child-sacrifice, or else because she is adorned 

* One of my p^ctencs, whoK prioei|iiil difficvlcy ™ * negative inrtbcf- 
tfUTipIcac, developed m sene* of fanJaait* otl v primitive 
an wofTwft. irowicad hef bn the d-niK of won^ 
mi. In tbe» proiiflUficfflMtta i ipeHiI paiagniph m h\oo^ 

Cmuiinff M follow: ‘'A vrniwn"* life h eJese to the Wpod. trerv itwmh 
fhe b oanimied of ihii, ind binh h mdrtd t hliKidj? boOiw#, ikit™- 
dire lod cMtiTT. A wnmBErt k mdy pmmiird lo bmK bot the 
rnr» lift k noe emtion- tn her hcafi of heard she koowi Thb •nd 
rciciict:i m the gmre that fm Men to htx. Slic k a irnlc w 

ihe Mffttit, Buc her tinlt paticfn a Ut* ** prwnu U she 
yniicrsaodb Oiii fh^ a WeSftaJ by niitire, became die ha lybinlitcd m 
tttc ti^ht WBj' ith) QJi tho* putalie of (.tie hoiiriftinkcrtT of The Cjfdff 
Mothtr. , * 7 
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with a stckie moon." In pictorial or plastic representa¬ 
tions the ** Mother" is dark deepening' to black, or fed 
(the latter two being her principal coloors), and with 
a pimittive or animal eotpression of face; in form she 
not infrequently resembles the neoHihic ideal of the 
“Venus de Brassetnpouy'’ or that of VVillcndorf, or 
again the steeper of Hal Sailicni. Now and then I have 
come across multiple hreastif arranged tike those of a 
sow. The “Earth Mother” plays an important part in 
the woman's imconsciotis, for sdl her mamfestations are 
described as “powerful.” This shows that in sach cases 
the “Eartli Mother” clement in the conscious mind is 
abnormally weak and requires strengthcniog. 

In view' of all this it is. 1 admit, hardly understandable 
why such Hgunes should be reckoned as belonging to 
the of “superordinatc personality.” In a scienrific 
invesrigation, however, one has to disregard moral or 
aesthetic prcfudiccs and let the facts speak for thcni- 
selvcs. The maiden is often described as not altogether 
human in the usual senses slie is cither of unknow'n or 
peculiar origin, or she looks strange or undergoes strange 

• Often die nMiott i* limply *'theee," es for inmnice io e fgmrMy of ilie 
chtlwnie tMichcr in the of dir ■^Vomui nt the Bcn*^ (joKfitune 

D. eecofi, /ft Oft Botdtr Cewurj', New YoA. 1^69, ppL 14 ff.). ^tli* 
p«b leil lA » liny htii a< the umc eoiotir u ihc fmtr ftfMt treti thu 
■food tbtwi it. |f> door hung wide upen, end in die nuddio of ir, an t 
Itnr ttool, thcMi «ar en old wfutun nrnp^Kd in ■ hni* clualt. lookintf 
fondly « her.. . .» The hut wu filled with the Addy bimmms fit 
in the comer of ihe hoc ihcrc wb ■ deep cold t^rnrif, in which 
t white inonti iiul linJe HttJ* wem rcdecfcd. The old wonun eohoned 
Uw bemiiic to reniciiiber the duilrs of ■ wtMwn'i lift tn Tmtjic ytige 
■ "huuininig u of a iwimti of loirE^jod beta'' ptoceedi fpofli the dumhef- 
fiidlta fShat^^ultn Ximpuu, p. in A. Aviltiti, TJ!w StYpeot 
oaw, Lumloii, 1919I. Cf. nifra, the dancer who diisddt'ea into t 
Jtearw of AfM. Boa an alu, » m allegwy. coniwcted wkfa dfari^ a iht 
™ for the conooemtiDn of the Easter r»n.lti. ahmn. Set L Duchcaic, 
OrljthMt du mitt chrffii#ii, pp. sSj f. 


experiences, from which one is forced to infer the 
maiden’s extriordinary, niyih-likc nature. Erpially and 
still more strikingly, the “Earth Mother" is a divine 
being—in the classical sense. Moreover, she does not by 
any means always appear in the guise of Baubo, but, for 
instance, more like Queen Venus in FoiipWfe, though 
she i$ invariably ftaiagbt with destiny. The often un- 
acsthctic forms of the “Earth Mother" arc in keeping 
with a prejudice in the modem feminine unconsciousi 
this prejudice was lacking in and:C|uity. The underworld 
nature of Hecate, who b closely connected with Dcmc- 
tcr, and Persephone’s fate both point nes'cnheless to the 
dark side of the human psyche, though nor to the same 
extent as die modem matenai. 

The "superordinate pcrsariality" is the total man, Lc. 
man as he really is, not as he appears to himself. To this 
wholeness the unconscious psyche also belongs, which 
has its requirements and needs just as consciousness has. 
t do not want to interpret the uncooscious personal- 
istically and assert, for instance, that fantasy-images like 
those described above arc the “wish-fnlfilnjenre*' of 
repressed libido. These images were as such never con¬ 
scious and consequently could never have been re¬ 
pressed. I understand the unconscious rather as an 
iptperscmtJ psyche common to all men, even though it 
expresses itself through a personal consciousness. When 
anyone breathes, his breathing JS nor a phenomenon to 
be interpreted personally. The mythological images be¬ 
long to the siFuctnre of the unconsoous and arc an 
impersonal possession; in fact, the great majority of mtai 
arc far more passesfcd by them than possessing them. 
Images like those described above give rise under cer¬ 
tain conditinns to corresponding disturbances and symp- 


toms, and ic is then tiit task of medical therapy to hnd 
out ^s'hethcr and how and to ^vKat extent these inipuiscs 
can be integrated with the conscious personality, or 
whether they are a secondary phenomenon which some 
defective orientatiati of consciousness has brought out 
of its normal potential state into actnaliiy. Both possi¬ 
bilities exist in practice. 

I usually describe the ^‘superordinate personality” as 
the “self/ thus making a sharp distinction between the 
egOf whicht as is well known, extends only as far as 
the conscious mind, and the v^b&le of the personaIin% 
w'hich includes the unconscious as well as the conscious 
component. The ego is thus related to the “self’ as part 
to whole. To that extent the self is superordiaate. More¬ 
over, the seif is felt cmpiricaily not as sobjcct but as 
object j and this by reason of its unconscious component, 
which can only come to consciousness indirectly, by 
way of projeetJotL Because of its unconscious com¬ 
ponent the self is so far removed from the conscious 
mind that it can only be partially expressed through 
human figures; the other part of it has to be expressed 
through cbjectwe, abstract symbols. The human figures 
are father and son, mother and daughter, king and 
queen, god and goddess. Theriomorphic symbols arc 
the dragon, the snake, elephant, lion, bear, and other 
powerful animals, or again the spider, crab, butterfly, 
beetle, worm, etc. Plant symbols ate generally flowers 
(lotus and rose). These lead on to geometrical figures 
like the circle, the !q>hej:e, the stjuare, the quarcmicYi 
the clock, the Armament, and so on,* Tltc indefinite 
extent of the unconscious component makes a compre- 
*Sm Tbt tntegrmitm of tbt Pmomlity (Lomkii, Kegw ftml, 
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hemivc descripoon of ihc human pcrsomlity impoMble. 
Accordingly* the unconscious supplements the picture 
with living figures ranging from the animal ro the divine, 
as the two extremes outside man, and rounds out the 
animal extreme, through the addition of vegetable and 
inorganic abstracdons. Into a microcosm. These addwda 
have a liigh frequency in anthropomoiphic divinities, 
where they appear as “attributes.” 

Demeter and Kore, mother and daughter, extend the 
fcmitiine consciousness both upwards and downwards. 
Tliev add an "older and younger,” “stronger and 
weaker” dimension to it and widen out the narrowly 
limited conscious mind bound in space and time, giving 
it indmattons of a greater and more comprehensive 
personality which has a share in the eternal course of 
things. We can hardly suppose that myth and mystery 
were invented for any conscious purpose; it seems much 
more likely that they w'erc the wvoluntaiy revelation 
of a psychic, but uticouscious, pre-condition* The 
psv'che pre-existent to consciousness (e.g. in the child) 
participates in the maternal psyche on the one hand, 
while on the other it reaches across to the daughter 
psyche. We could therefore say that every mother 
contains her daughter in hcraclf and every daughter her 
mother, and that every woman extends hack^^'ard$ into 
her mothcT and forwards into her daughter. This |iar- 
cietpanon and intermingling give rise to that peculiar 
uncenainry as regards thru*: a woman lives earlier as a 
mother, later as a daughter. The conscious experience 
of these tics produces the feeling that her life is spread 
out over generations—the first step tow'ards the im¬ 
mediate experience and conviction of licing outside 
time, which brings with it a feeling of hmmrtaliiy. 


The individual's life is elevated into a typct indeed it 
becomes the arehetype of woman's fate in general. This 
leads to rcstoiatiati or ap&cataitisis of the lives of her 
ancestors, who nov\ thjrough the bridge of the moincn- 
tary individual, pass down into the generations of the 
fumre. An experience of this kind gives the individual 
a pbee and a meaning in the life of the generations, so 
that ail unnecessary obstacles arc cleared our of the way 
of the life-stream that is to flow through Iicr. Ac the 
same rime the individual is rescued from her tsokrion 
and restored to w'hotencss. All ritual preoccupation with 
archetypes ultimately has this aim and this result. 

It is immediately clear to the psj’diologist what 
cathartic and at the same rejuveoadag effects must flow 
from the Dcmctcr cult into the feminine psyche, and 
w'liat a lack of psj'^chic hygiene chaiacterizics our culture, 
which no longer knows the kind of wholesome experi¬ 
ence afforded by EJeusinian emotions. 

I take full account of the fact that not only the 

psychologically nunded layman bur the professional 

ps}'chologjst and psychiatrist as well, and even the 

psychotherapist, do not possess an adequate knowledge 

of their patients' archetypal material, insofar they 

have not specially invesugated this aspect of the phe- 

nomenoiogy of the unconscious. For it is prccisclv in 

the field of psychbtrie sod psj''choihti:apcuric oUserva- 

rion that wc frccjticncly meet with cases characterised 

by a rich crop of archetypal symbols.’ Since the neccs' 

safy historical knowledge is lacking to the physician 

M wwy ntftf to tht tJiBtt of mr iropil Jm Ndlkto, AnJytisch^ 
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observing tiicm, he is not in a posidoti to perceive the 
panltelism betw'ccn his observations and the findings of 
anthropology and the history of the hiunan iniiid. Con* 
versely, an ejcpcn in mythology and comparative reli¬ 
gion is 35 a role no psyebiattist and consequently docs 
not know that his mythologcixis arc still fresh and liv¬ 
ing—for instance, in dreams and visions—iiv the hidden 
recesses of our most personal inner life, which we would 
on no account deliver tip to sctcniific dissection, llie 
archetypal material is tiiercfore the great unknoftn, and 
it requires special study and preparation even to collect 
such matcri^ 

It docs not seem to me superfluous to give a number 
of examples from my case-histories which bring out 
the occurrence of archetypal im.igcs in dreams or fan¬ 
tasies. Time and again ivith my public I come across 
the difficulty' that they imagine illustration by “a few 
examples" to be the simplest thing in the world. In actual 
fact it is almost impossible^ with a few urords and one 
or two picrores tom out of their context, to demonstrate 
anything. This only works when dealing with an ex¬ 
pert. What Perseus has to do with the Gorgon's head 
would never occur to anyone who did not know the 
myth. So it is with the individual pictures; they need 
a context, and the context is not only a myth but an 
individu^ anamnesis. Such contexts, however, arc of 
boundless extent. Anything like a complete series of 
pictures would require for its proper presentation a 
book of about 200 pages. My own investigation of the 
Miller fantasies give* some idea of it.* It is therefore 
with the greatest hesitation that I make the attempt to 
*Cf. Tht rrrthUogj of tht Ufteo iud o ut . H. G- Baynes? book, Tk* 

ptnice to the ttnuerifll proviJed by only two tiidividiislL 
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illustrate from ca$e-’hjstones> The material 1 etnplDy 
comes partly from normal, partly from slightly neu¬ 
rotic, persons. It is part dream, part vision or dream 
muted \nth vision. These'‘visions*"^ arc far from being 
hallucinatjons or ecstatic states; they are spontaneous, 
visual images of fantasy or so-called acfht tmagina¬ 
tion, The latter U a method (described by myselfj of 
introspection, namely the observation of the stream of 
interior images: one concentrates one's attention on 
some impressive but unintelligible dream-image, or 
on a spontaneous visual impression, and observes the 
changes taking place In It, Meanwhile, of course, all 
criticism must be suspended and the happenings ob¬ 
served and noted with absolute objectivity. Obvious¬ 
ly, too, the objections that the whole thing is *'arbi- 
trary" or ‘'thought up” must be set aside, since they 
spring from the anxiety of the cgo-consciousncss 
which brooks no master besides Itself in its own house. 
In other words, it is the check exerted by the con¬ 
scious mind on the unconscious. 

Under these conditions, long and often very dramatic 
scries of fantasies ensue. The advantage of this method 
is that it brings a mass of miconsclous margriaf to light. 
Drtfuwg, painting^ and modelimg can be used to the 
same end. Once a visual series has become dramatic, 
it can easily pass over into the auditive or linguistic 
sphere and give rise to diatogues and the like. With 
slightly pathological individuals and particularly in the 
not infieipienr case of latent schizophrenia the method 
may, in certain circumstances, prove extremely danger- 
Offij and therefore requires medical control. It rests on 
a deliberate weakening of the conscious mind and hs 
mhihiting effect, which cither limits or suppress the 
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unconscioos. The aim of the method is narurally then- 
pcuric in the first place, while in the second it also fur¬ 
nishes rich empirical maicrbl. Some of our examples 
are taken from this. Tiiey differ from dreams only by 
reason of their better form, which comes from the fact 
that the cootcnts were received not by a drcatnin^ but 
by a waking consciousness. 

The examples are from women in middle life, 

(. Cast X, with items in chronoIo^caJ order. 

L (Spontaneous visual impression,) saw a white 
bird With outstretched wings. It alighted on the figure 
of a womian, clad tn blue, who sat tncrc like an atituptf 
rtatne. The bird perched tni her hand, and in it she had 
a gram <ff ^eat. The bird took ir in its beak and flew 
into the sky again/' 

To this X painted a picture; a blue-clad, aichaically 
simple "Mothcr"-figure on a w'hitc niartik base. Her 
maternity is cmpltarizcd by the large breasts. 

ii. (Idcnr,^ A bull lifts a child im from the ground 
and carries it to the anrique statue of a wornatL A naked 
young girl with a wreath of flowers in her hair appears, 
riding on a white bull. She takes the child and throws 
it into the air like a ball and catches tr again. The white 
bull carries them both to a temple. The mri lays the child 
on the ground, and so on (initiation follows). 

In this picture the mauiefi appears, rather In the form 
of Europa. (Here a cenain school knowledge is being 
made use of.) Her nakedness and the wreath of flowers 
point to Dionysian abandonment. The game of bait tvirh 
the child is the motif of some secret rite which alw-ays 
has to do with “child^icrifict," (Cf. the accusations of 
ritual murder levelled by the pagans against the Chris¬ 
tians and by the Christians against tlic Jews and Gnos- 
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tics; also the Phoeniciao child-sacrificts, mnauts about 
the Elack Mass, etc., and ^'the ball-game in churdi.") 

ill (Idem.) 'U saw a golden pig on a pedestal. Beast- 
like beings danced found it in a drcle, Wc made haste 
no dig a hole m the ground. I leachtd in and found ^ater. 
Then a man appeased m a go/den carriage. He jumped 
into the hole and began swaying back and forth, as if 
dancing. ... 1 swayed m rhythm with hii ii n Then be 
suddenly leaped out of the hok, raped me, and got rae 
with child,” 

X is identical with the young girl, who often appears 
as a yoitth, too. This youtlt is an aninius-f^ure, die 
embodiment of the masculine element in the woman. 
Youth and young girl together form a syzygy or con- 
hmeth which symbolizes the essence of wholeness (as 
also does the Platonic hetmaphrodite, who later became 
the symbol of perfected wholeness in alchemical phi¬ 
losophy). X evidendy dances with the rest, hence “'lae 
made haste.” Hic parallel with the motifs stressed by 
Kercnyi seems to me remarkable, 

iv. (idem,) “I saw a beautiful youth with goEdoi 
cymbals, dancing and leaping in joy and abaniionmeot. 
. ., Finally he fell to the ground and buried his face in 
the flowers. Then he sank into the bn of a very old 
mother. After a dine he got up and jiutipcd into the 
water, where he sported like a dolphin ,... 1 saw that 
hb hair was golden. Now we were leaping together, 
hand in hand. So wc came to a gorge, ., (In leaping 
the goige the youth falls into the chasm. X is left alone 
and comes to a river where a white sea-horse is waiting 
for her with a golden boat.) 

In thb scene X is the youth; therefore he disappears 
Later, leaving her the sole heroine of the stoty< She is 
the child of the ^vety old mother,” and is also the 
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dolphin, ihc youth lost b the goi]gc, and the bride evi¬ 
dently expected by Pf^eidon, The peculiar overlapping 
and displacement of motifs in all this personal mate- 
rial is about the same as in the mythological varknts. 
X found the youth in the lap of the mother so impres¬ 
sive that she painted a picture of it. The figure is the 
same as in item i; only instead of the grain of wheat In 
her hand, there is the body of the youth lying com¬ 
pletely exhausted in the lap of the gigantic mother. 

V. There now follows a sacrifice of sheep, during 
which a game of ball is likewise played with the sacri- 
fidal animal. The parricipaniB smear themselves vtitb the 
sacrifilial blood, and atterw'ards bathe in the pulsing 
gore. X is thereupon transfonned into a plant, 

vi After that X comes to a den of snakes, and the 
snakes wind all round her. 

vii. In a den of snakes beneath the sea there U a d/ebe 
ttfOTTian, asleep, (She is shown in the picture as much 
larger than the oebets:.) She b wearing a hlood-rcd gar¬ 
ment that covers only the lower half of her body. She 
has a dark skitt, fnll red lips, and seems to be of great 
phyidca] strength. She kisses X, who is evidently in the 
rule of the young girt, and hands her as a present to the 
many men wtio arc standing byp etc. 

This chrhonic goddess b the tv*pical “Earth Mother” 
as she appears in so many modem fantasies. 

viii. As X emerged from the depths and saw the light 
again, she experienced a kind of illumination; white 
(lames played almui her head as she went through wav¬ 
ing fielJs of grain. 

With this picture die Mother-episode is ended. Al¬ 
though there b not the slightest trace of any known 
myth being repeated, the motifs and the connexions 
u 


between them are all fami liar from mythology. These 
irruiges ptesem themselves ip&ntatteotisly and are based 
on no conscious kno^^’kdgc whatever. 1 have applied the 
method of active imaginauan to myself over a long time 
and have observed numerous symbols and ^mbolic rela¬ 
tions which in many cases 1 was only able to verify years 
afterwards in tejtts of whose c?ttstcncc I w'as Totally 
ignorant. It b the same with dreams. Some years ago 
1 dreamed for example that; 

^"1 was climbing slowly and toilsomelv up a mountain. 
Wlien 1 had reached, as I imagined, the top. I found 
that I was standing on the edge of a plateau. The crest 
that represented the real top of the mountam only rose 
far off in the distance. Night was coming on, and 1 saw, 
on the dark slope opposite, a brook flowing dow'n with 
a metallic shimmer, and rwo paths leading upwards, one 
to the left, the other to the right, windii^ like serpents. 
On the top, TO the right, there was a hotel. Down below, 
the brook mn to the left with a bridge leading across it.” 

Not long afterwards 1 discovered rhe following ”a[- 
legory" in an obscure alchemical treatise. In his 
iittina Phiiosophta* the Frankfurt physician Gerardus 
Dt^mcm, who lived in the second half of the sixteenth 
century, describes the “Mundi pertgfmatiOj qustfn er- 
Toris vimi appell^mus" (Tour of the w'ortd, which we 
call the way of error) on the one hand and the ** Via 
vtritatis'’ on the other. Of the first way the author says: 

“Hnmannm gentis, cul Deo reisterc iam innatum esr, 
non dcsisrit media tjuacrerc, quibus proprio conatu 
laqueos evadat, o^uos sibimet posuir, ab eo non petens 
auxiUum, a quo solo dcpcndec omnis niisericordbe munus. 
Mine facniin esc, ut In sinistram vise partem offieinam 
sibt niaxiniam exsEnucerint . . . huic oomtii praecst irt- 
dustria, etc. Quod pasrquam adepd fticrint, ab industria 
*Thttman Cttmietim (iteth I, pp, tSe H. 
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reocdeiires s^cundaot rttmdi regitmem icnduni; per 
mfirrtdmii p&ruem haenzts traimmiii. < * ► At <|uia 
bonus Deus rctrahcrc vcllet, intirmitato io t|irsis dountun 
perniitdc, turn nirsus ut prhis reiucdiom (mdustm!) a 
se quaeremes, a4 xenodocbium etitrrt a smittris con- 
structum et penmumutn confluuni* ctii medidina prae^ 
Ibi pharmacopolanim, chimrgortttn ct ph}'sicdfiim u- 
gens csr copta,” etc.” 

On the "wajf of troth,*' which is ihc way, 

our author says: 

, . pervenkds ad Sophiac castra, quibus cxcepd, 
Jonge vehemeniioii quam antea dbo tcfidenutu." Even 
the brook is there: *‘viveiitis aquae Qufitis cam admirando 
duens ardheio de mDods apicc." (De Sophiae fottce 
scatudiint aquae’) ^ 

An important difference, compared with my dream, b 
that here, apart from the situation of the bote! being 
reversed, the river of wisdom b on the right and not, as 
in my dream, in the middle of the picture. 

It b evident chat in my dream we are not dealing 
with any known “myth” but with a gtoop of Ideas 

"The tromui net, whose lunnn it b rctut GQfl,i doe? lux cme 
ask how It vDiy^ by its crvci dions, escape the snAfe? whitih If hst teld 
for But k Soa mx ttk help ftmo Him cn whom aJonc ilrpcudi 

the whbk pft of i^ootpgsioa. Hoicc ft cdids dfoat thit mcfi hniild 
thentttie^s gmic wptkihpp on tfie !ii:fE-hMad laJe of die road . . * in 
rhoe dwfcHinfN dUigerm b the tding pnndpl*. ^er rhb Mite hu 
been echieveti, they mle m be mad bend iheir Jiep* towjrdt 

th^ jffifmd rrjiinM of vNrridt miking diw crotting ifndg^ 

of wijbim, . ^ But because the good God wbhed to dnw ihein tuck, 
Hr illowcd their wdlmesa lo denrunafe in them; ihct^ jtm n fonnedy^ 
they might i cm cm rimr own inkuem, fo nnw they cfscigregatc In 
tbg grtjt tNfspk^ bmit £-y tbe ilu?dfrr,t om the lofi. Hc;fe. mcdkinc b 
die niling prindpte ind dure ii in cnoimous nwnW ol phitnuciMSk 
MLrgtorkt, and phyikwi-** 

", ,, yon ur3f come Cft ihe camp of lod on being teceiirrd 

ycMi 4tUl he fcsorcd by i much more forceful food rhio berpre."' 
,,. ”*il Mtaun of Uving wirer Bowhig with such wondetful nmfice friun 
the Tnountim p«k” (The waitrs gtah me from ihc fimotib of 
V\*udom»5' 
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which mighi easily have been regarded as “individual," 
t.e. unique. A thorougli analysis, however, could show 
w'idiout diflicuity that it is an archetypal picture such 
as can be reproduced over and over again in any age 
and any place. But I must admit that the archetypal 
nature of the dream-iniage only became dear to me 
when I read Domeos. These and simibr incidents I 
have observed repeatedly not only in myself hue in my 
patients. But, as this example shows, it needs spccid 
attention if such parallels are not to be missed. 

TIte antique Mother-^image ts not exhausted in the 
figure of Dcnieter, It also expresses itself in Cybde- 
Artemis. Tlic next case points in this direction. 

n. Care F. 

i. (Dream.) *‘1 am wandering over a great mountain ^ 
the way is lonely, wild, and difficult. A woman comes 
down from the sby to accompany and hdp me. She is 
ail br^hc with light hw and shining eyes. Now and then 
she vamshs. After going on for some rime alone I notice 
that 1 have left my stick somewhere, and must turn back 
to fetch h. To do this I have to pass a terrible ntonster, 
an cnurmmis bear. When 1 came this way the first time 
] had to pass it, but then the woman from the sky pro¬ 
tected me. Just as I am passing the beast and he is" about 
to come at me, she stands beside me again, and at her 
took the bear lies down quiedy and lets us pass, llien 
the sky-wumnn vanishes again." 

Here we have a maternally protective goddess some¬ 
how rebted to bears, a kind of Dkna or the Gallo- 
Roioan Dca Arrio. The sky-woman is the positive, the 
bear the negative aspect of the "superordinatc person¬ 
ality,” which extends the consctou.'; human being up¬ 
wards into the celestial and doumwards into the animal 
regions. 
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ii, (Drcun.) '^e go ihniugh a door into a rowcr- 
like room, whtre we cWb a long flight of On ope 
of the toprttosr steps 1 read an nweripuan: Kw itf w* 
The steps cod m a ttmplc situated on the crea of a 
wooded mountain* and there is no other appnwch* It is 
the shrine of UrSjoma^ the hcar-goddess and Mothw Ot 
God in one. The temple is of red stone. Bloody ^cnficcs 
arc offered there. Animak are standing about the alt^ 
In order to enter the lanplc precincts one has tobe 
transformed bio an animal—a bcasr of die forest. 
temple has the fonn of a cross with equal anna and a 
drcular space in the middle, which is not roofed, » tltat 
one can bolt straight up at the sity and the consteJlanon 
of the Bear. On the altar b the irnddle of the open room 
there stands the moon-bowl, from which smoke or 
vapour contbualiy rises. There is aLso a huge image or 
the goddess, but it cannot be reen clearly. The wot^ip- 
^vho have bctfi diangcd into aniitials wid co whojn 

^so belong, have to tou^ the goddtss^s foot with their 
own foot, wherettpon the image ^ivcs them z sign or an 
oracular utterance like ‘Kir ut til- “ 

In tills dream the bear-goddess emerges pliunly, al¬ 
though her statue “cannot be seen cl^ly. The rela¬ 
tionship to the seif, the superordinate personality, is 
indicated not only by the oradc “Kir Eff sis’* but by the 
quatemity and the circular centrat chamber of the 
temple- From ancient times any relationship to a con- 
stellariun has always symbolized eternity. The soul 
comes "from the stars” and returns to the stclbr regions. 
“UrsannaV' relation to the moon is indicated by the 
"moon-bowl/' 

The moon-goddess also appears in children's dreams. 
A girl who grew up b peculiarly difficult psychic cir¬ 
cumstances had a recurrent dream bewcen her sev^th 
and tenth years: ‘The moon-lady was always waiting 
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for me down by the water at the brnding-stage, to cake 
me to her island/' Unfortuoate^y she eouid never re- 
member what happened there, but it was so beautiful 
that she often prayed she might have this dream again. 
Although, PS is evident, the rw'o dreamers are not iden¬ 
tical, the island motif also occurred in the previous 
dreaiu as the '^inaccessible mountain crest,” 

Tliirty years brer, the dreamer of the moon-bdy 
had a dramatic fantasy: 

"I am climbing a steep dark mountain, on top of 
which stan^ a donuNt castle. L enter and eo up a 
winding stairw'ay to the left. Arriving inside the dome, 
I find tnji'sclf in the presence of a woman wearing a 
head-dress of cow’s horns. I recognbe her immediately 
as the moonAady of my childhood dreams. Ac her behest 
I look to the rlg^r and see a dazzlingJy bri^r sun shining 
on the otlier side of a deep chasm. Over the chasm 
stretches a^ narrow, transparent bridge, upon which I 
step, Conscious of the fact chat in no circumstances must 
1 look down. An uncanny fear sebtes me, and 1 Kesicate. 
Treacherv' seems to be in the air, but at last I go across 
and ststid before the sun. The sun speaks: 'If v*ui 
approach me nine rimes tt-ithout being burned,'all will 
be welt/ Bui I grow mure and more afraid, finally I do 
took down, and I see a black tentacle like that of an 
octopus groping towards me from underneath the sun. 
1 step hack in fright and plunge into the abyss. But 
instead of l>cing dashed to pieces 1 lie in the arms of the 
Earth Mother. When 1 try to look into her face, she 
tunts to clay, and I find myself lying on the earth.” 

It is remarkable how' the tjcginning of this fantasy 
a^ces ivith the dream. The nioun-bdy above is dearly 
disringuishcd from the Earth Mother below. The for¬ 
mer urges the dreamer to her somewhat perilous adven¬ 
ture with the sun; the latter catches her protccrively 


in her maternal anm. The dreamer, as rhe one in danger, 
would ihercfore seem to be in the rdle of the Kore> 

We now rum back to our dream series: 

iii. Y sees two pictorts in a dream, painted by the 
Scimdinavlan patnter “Hermann Christian Lund.” 

L "Tlie first picture is of a Scandinavian peasant room. 
Pcasanr girls in gay costumes are walking about arm in 
arm (that is. In a row). The middle one is smaller than 
the rest and, beddea ihU, has a hump and keeps turning 
her head back, Tliis, together with Wr peculiar glance, 
gives her a witchllke look, 

II. “The second picture shows a dragon with its neck 
stretched out over rhe whole picture and especially over 
a girl, who i$ in the dragon^ power and cannot move, 
for as soon as die moves the dragon, which can make its 
body big or little at will, moves too; and when the girl 
wants to get away it »mpJy stretches out its neck over 
her, and so catches her a^in. Strangely enongh, rhe girl 
lias no face, at least I couldn't sec it/' 

Tlie pamrer is an Invention of the dream. The animus 
often appears as a painter or has stnne kind of projection 
apparatus, or is a cinema operator or owner of a pictuic- 
gailery. All this refers to the animus as the function 
mediating between conscious and unconscious: the un¬ 
conscious contains pictures w'hich ore mediared, that 
is, nude manifest, by die animus, either as fantasies or, 
unconsciously, in the patient’s tiwn life and actions. Tlie 
antmuS'prajcction gives rise to fantastic relations of 
Jove and hatred for ‘’heroes” or “fiends,” The favourite 
victims of this arc tenors, anists, movie-stars, athletic 
champions, etc. In the first picture the maiden is charac- 
icriKcd as being “daemonic," with a hump and an evil 
look “over her shoulder." (Hence amulets against the 
evil eye are often worn by primitives on the nape of 
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the neck, for the vulnerable j^t [s at the back, where 
you can’t see.) 

In the second picture iJie ''maiiien" b portrayed as 
the innocent victini of the monster. Just as in the first 
there wt% a relaticinshtp of identity between the celes¬ 
tial woman and the bear, so here between the young girl 
and the dragon—which in pracdcal life b often rather 
more than just a bad joke. In thb ease, too, it means 
widening the conscious personality, i.e. through the 
helplessness of the Miaim on the one hand and the dan¬ 
gers of the humpback’s evil eye and the dragon’s might 
on the other. 

iv, (Part dream, part visual inumnatiun.) “A magiciaa 
b demonstrating hb tricks to an Indian priace. He pro¬ 
duces a beautiful young giri from under a doth. She b 
a dancer, who has the power to chat^e her shape or at 
least hold her audience spell-boimd by faultless iUqsioiL 
During the dance she dissolves with the musie into a 
swarm of bees. Then die changes into a leopard, then 
into a jet of water, then into a sea-polyp that nas twined 
itscif about a young pearl-fisher. Between times, she 
cakes human form again at the dramatic moment. She 
appears as a shc-as bearing two baskets of wonderful 
frmts. Then she becomes a many-coloured peacock. The 

E rince b beside himsdf wirh dchght and t^s her to him. 

■lit die dances on, now naked, and even tears the skin 
from her body, and finally faUs down —■! naked skeleton. 
This b buried, but at night a lily grows out of the grave, 
and from its cup there rises a ijeAtu who floats 
slowly up to the sky." 

This piece describes the successive cransfomiatioiis 
of the illusionist (artistry in illusion being a specifically 
feminine ca(jadty) until she becomes a transfigured 
personality. The fantasj* was not invented as an allc- 
goiy; it was part dream, pair spontaneous hnagciy. 


V, (Dreuii.) “I am in a chuicb made of gt«y sand¬ 
stone. The apse u built rather high. Ncair the taber- 
oade a girl ta a red dress b lianging on the stone cross 
of the window. {Suidder)’’ 

Jost as in the preceding cases tlie sacrifice of a child 
or a sheep pla)T:d a part, so Itere tlic sacrifice of tiic 
maiden h^ging on the “cross,” The death of the dancer 
b abo to be understood in this sense, for these maidens 
are always doomed to die. bet^use their exclusive domt- 
ttadon of the feminine ps)^che hinders the individuarion 
process, that is, the macuradon of pctscmality. The 
“maiden” corresponds to the anima of the man and 
makes use of it to gain her natural ends, in which illusion 
plays the greatest part imaginable. But as long as a 
woman is content to be a femme a bomme, she has no 
fcinlmnc individuality. She is empty and merely glitters 
—a welcome vessel for masculine projiections. Woman 
as a personality, however, is a very dillcrcnt thing; here 
illusion no longer works. So that when the question of 
personality arises; w'hich is as a rule the painfnl fact 
of ti^c second half of life, the ciiildish form of the self 
disappears too. 

All that remains for me now is to describe the Korc 
as observable in man, the anma. Since a man's wholeness, 
insofar as he is not constkutionally htwnosetual, can 
only be a masculine personality, the feminine figure of 
the anhna cannot be catalogued as a type of superordi- 
nate personality, but requires a dilferem c\'aluation and 
position. In the products of unconscious activity, the 
anima appears equally as maiden and mother, which is 
why a pctsonalisric interpretation always reduces it to 
the personal mother or some other female person. The 
real meaning of the figure naturally gets lost in the 



pfoccss, as is inevitably the case with all these rctiucrivc 
interpretations whether in the sphere of the ps^'cbology 
of the unconscions or of mythology. The innuinerabie 
attempts that have been made in the sphere of mythol¬ 
ogy to interpret gods and heroes in a solar, lunar, astral, 
or meteorological sense contribute nothing of impor¬ 
tance to the understanding of them; on the contrary, 
they all put us on a false track. When, therefore, in 
dreams and other spontaneous manifestations, we meet 
with an unknown female figure whose significance os¬ 
cillates between the extremes of goddess and wliorc, 
it is advisable to let her keep her independence and not 
reduce her arbitrarily to something known. If the un* 
conscious shows !ver as an ^'unknow'n," thb attribute 
should not be got rid of by main force with a view 
TO arriving at a “rationar inicrpreotion. Like the 
superOrdinatc personality,” the aitima is bipolar and can 
therefore appear positive one moment and negative the 
next; now young, now old; now mother, now maiden; 
now a good fauy, now a witch; now a saint, now a 
whore. Besides this ambivalence, the anima also has 
"occult” connexions with “mysteries," with the world 
of darkness in general, and for that reason she is often 
of a religious complexion. Whenever she emerges wdth 
some degree of claritj% she alw'ays has a peculiar rela¬ 
tionship to rflwc.* as a rule she is more or less immortal, 
because outside time. Writers who have tried their hand 
at tliri figure have never failed to stress the anima's 
peculiarity in this respect, [ would refer to the classic 
descriptions in Rider Haggard’s SIk and The Reitim 
of She, in Pierre Benoit’s L.’/lttitntidet and al>ovc all in 
the novel of the young .-American author, William M. 
Sloane, 7o Wnik the Night. In ail these accounts, the 
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anim;t is ouciadc time as we know it and consequnitJy 
immensely old or a being that belongs to a dliFcrent 
order of things. 

Since we can no longer or only parriaHy e?:prcs$ the 
types of the unconscious by means of hgures in which 
we religiously believe, they lapse into unconsciousness 
a^in and hence arc unctinsciously projected into more 
or less suitable human personalities. To the young boy 
a clearly discernible anima-form manifests itself in lits 
mother, and this lends her the radbnee of power and 
superiority or else a daemonic aura of even greater fas¬ 
cination, But because of tlic animals ambivalence, the 
projcctitm can be entirely negative. Much of the fear 
wliich the female sex arouses in men is based on the 
projection of the anima image. An infantile man gener¬ 
ally has a maternal anima; an adult man, the figure of a 
younger W'oman. The senile man finds compensation in 
a very young girl* even a child. 

The anima also has affinities w'ith animals;, which 
symbolize her characteristics. Thus she can appear as 
a snake or a tiger or a bird. \Ve quote a dream series 
that contains transformations of this kind bv wav of 
example:^* 

), A white bird perches on a table* Suddenly it changes 
into a fair-haired seven-year-old girl and just as suddenly 
back into a bird* which now* speaks w*ith a human voice* 

IL In an tindeiground house, which ts rcallv the under¬ 
world, there lives an old magician and propher with his 
"daughter," She is, however, not really his daughter, 
she is a dancer* a very loose person, but is blind and 
seeks healing* 

iii. A lonely house in a wood, where an old scholar is 

eatr9n% «l the ilmmi m givnu insofar » ihty beu on 

■idrRi- 
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living. Suddenly' his daughter appears, a kind of ghost, 
Complaining that people only louk upon her as a figmcni 
o( fancy. 

iv. On the fa^dc of a church there is a Gothic Ma¬ 
donna, who is alive and k the "unknoUTi and yet known 
woman,** Instead of a child, she holds in her aims a si>n 
of ftanic or a snake or a dragon. 


y, A black-clad ‘‘countess*’ kneels in a dark chapeL 
Her dress k hung with costly pearls. She has red hair, 
and there b something uncanny about her. Moreover, 
she IS surrounded by the spirits of the dead, 

Vi. A female snake comports ticrsdf tenderly and in- 
sinuacingly, speaking with a humau voice. She k only 
"accidentally' shaped like a snake, 

viL A turd speaks uith the same voice, but shows 
herself helpful by trying to rescue the dreamer from a 
dangerous situation. 

viiL Tlie unknou'ti woman sits, like the dreamer, on 
the tip of a church spire and stares at him uncamuly 
across the abyss. 

bf. The unknown woman suddenly appears as an old 
femilic aTt£nd4uit in an iindcrgfoun^t public Uvatory with 
a i^mpcmturc of 40 below zceo* 

Xw Xhc uriknowA leavi^ the iuokii^ like 

^ pciite t?ourgemje with & fcjoale rebrioo, and su her 
p ace there is suddrtly an over-4ifc-sbc goddess clad in 
blue, looking like Athene^ 

xi. Then she appears m a church, taking the place of 
the altar, sail ovci-iife-sixe bur with veiled face. 


In ^1 these dreams^* the central figure is a mysterioas 
feminine being wkh qualities like those of no woman 
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known to the dreamer. The unknown is described as 
such in rhe dreams themselves, and reveals her extraor¬ 
dinary namre firstly by her power to change shape 
and secondly by licr paradoxical ambivalence- Every 
conceivable shade of meaning glitters in her, from the 
Kiglicst to the lowest. 

Dream i shows the aninta as clfUkc. l.c. only parrially 
human. She can just as well be a bird, which means that 
she may belong wholly to naenre and can vanish (i.c. 
become unconscious) from the human sphere (Le. con¬ 
sciousness). 

Dream li shows the imknow'n woman as a mythologi¬ 
cal figure from the beyond (the unconscious). She is ^e 
foroT or fUia mysitca of a lilerophant or “philosopher,” 
evidently a parallel ro those mystic syzygics which are 
to be met with m the figures of Simon Magus and Helen, 
Zosimus and Thcosebcia, Coimrius and Cleopatra, etc. 
Onr dream figure fits in best with Helen. A really ad¬ 
mirable dcsciiptiQn of aninia-psychologv' in the form of 
a woman is to be found in Erskine’s Helm of Tr&y, 

Dream iii presents the same tticmc, but on a more 
"faity-talc-likc” plane. Here the anima is shown as 
rather spookish. 

Dream iv brings the anima nearer to the Mother of 
God. The son refers to the mystic speculations on the 
subject of the redemptive serpent and the “fiery” nature 
of the redeemer. 

In dream v, the anima is visualized somewltat roman¬ 
tically as the “dtsunguished” fascinating woman, >vho 
nevertheless has dealings with spirits. 

Dreams vi and vii bring thcriomorphic variations. 
The animals identity is at once apparent to the dreamer 
becau.se of the voice and whai k says. Tlic anima has 


*‘accjtli.ntaHy’* taken tin* form of a snake, just as in 
dream is she changed wich the greattse of ease into a bird 
and back a^n. As a snake, she is playing the negative 
part, as a bird the positive. 

Dream viii shows the dreamer confronted with his 
anima. it takes place high above the ground (Lc. above 
human reality), Obviously it is a case of dangerous 
fascination by the anima. ' 

Dream ix signifies the antma's deep plunge into an 
extremely subordinate** position, where the last trace 
of fascinatioo has gone and only human syinpathy is 
left. 

Dream x shows the paradoxical double nature of the 
anjtna: banal mediocrity and Olympian divinity. 

Dream xi restores die anuna to the Otristian church, 
not as an icon but as the altar itself. The altar is the 
place of sacrifice and also the receptacle for the con¬ 
secrated relics. 


To tlirow even a moderate light on all these refer¬ 
ences to the anima would retjuirc special and very exten- 
si^e ifivcstigatioii, which would be out of place here 
because, as we have already aid, the anima has only 
an indirect bearing on the inrerpretation of the Kore 
figure. I have presented tliis dream series simply for the 
purpose of giving the reader some idea of the empirical 
material on which the idea of the anima is based.** From 


this and similar series w'e get an average picture of that 

grange factor which has such an important part to play 

in the masculine psyche, and which a naive presumption 

invariably identifies with cenain women, Imputing to 
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them all the copious Htusiom that sw^rm k the male 
ILros. 

It seems clear enough that the man’^s aninia found 
occasion for projcctioi] in the Demeter cult. The Kore 
doomed to her subterranean fate, the two-faced mother, 
and the thenomorphic aspects of botli afforded the 
anima ample opportunity to reflect herself, shimmering 
and equivocal, in the Elciuinian cult, or laiber to experi¬ 
ence herself there and All the celebrants with her un¬ 
earthly essence, to their lasting gain. For a man, anitm 
experiences are always of immense and abiding signif¬ 
icance. 

But the E>cinecer-Korc myth is far too feminine to 
have been merely the n^t of an anSma-projection, 
Although the aninia can, as we have said, experience 
herself in Dcmetcr-Korc, she is yet of a wholly ifferent 
nature. She is in the highest sense fetrmje a hormrte^ 
whereas Demeter-Kore exists on the plane of mother- 
daughter experience, which k alien to man and shuts 
him out. In fact, the psjxhology of the Demetcr cult 
has all the features of a matrbrclial order of society, 
where the man is an indispemabic but cm the whole 
disturbing factor. 
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Tbt MtracJe of Elettsis 

C o^TE^^POltAXEouaLY With thc snulics of the nunicr- 
ous aspects of thc Kore figure presented in this 
volume, attempts have been made by scholars of note 
to bring the secret of the EJmmnian mysteries somewhat 
nearer to modem man. Only now. by way of a supple¬ 
ment, is n possible to take up a position in respect of 
them. Nor shall 1 etuer iterc Into questions of detail 
which were purposely avoided in the Kore study proper. 
In one instance alone docs it seem ncccssaiy to take up 
a posidon, and that is where thc results of our study 
had almost been reached by someone else and where he 
who had almost reached them yet failed to take the 
last and decisive step. Today 1 believe that I can directly 
prove the justice of this last step—the baste identity of 
mother and daughter—from an ancient record. I 
should also like to give reasons why I cannot take 
another step along with him—thc step not to "word¬ 
less knowledge” but to a "m.lraclc.” All this seems to 
me so much the more needful, since it was a man like 
Walter F. Otto who omitted to take the former, deci¬ 
sive step and ycl ventured thc latter one as regards the 


"miradc** (in the Eranot^yahr^tteht 1939 , on Der 
Sinn der iUuttnuchtn Mysterien^ Zurich ^ 194 ®)* 

What is the basis of our insight mto the fundanienuLl 
identity of Dtiiictcr and Persephone? It is based on 
psj'chic reality and on the tradition that testifies to the 
existence of this psychic reality tn antiquity. Prafessur 
Jung has thrown light on its psycholt^caily real basis. 
He has certainly not said the last word, but enough to 
show that research is not going in a ‘"speculative” direc¬ 
tion when it starts out from mytltolr^ical “ideas.” Tlic 
ancient records were and remain the deciding factor. 
They afford indirect proof of tliat basic ideancity. 

Direct proof would be the admission of this identity 
by an juit-iare. Instead of which we find in Elcusis the 
remains of a cult proving that tltc initiates paid homage 
to mro goddesses, mother and daughter. On the other 
hand this pair of divinities forms a unit the essential 
nature and unitjueness of wliicK give us pause. No one 
has put just this point as sharply as Otto. “How is it,” he 
asks, “that Dcmctcr comes to have this daughter? Indeed, 
what does it mean that she is so closely connected with 
a daughter at all?” He cotnparcs the relations of other 
daughters to their dis'ine parents and finds none of them 
«i intimate. “Even Athene, who sprang from the head 
of Zeus, IS not as much of a daughter to her father as 
Persephone is to her morher," Tlic fervour of rheir love 
for one another reminds us rather of divine lovers such 
as Aphrodite and Adonis, Cybelc and Atthis, Ishtar and 
Tam muz, IsLs and Osiris. Ono therefore cmphi^izes the 
di^erencm all the motci “Demeccr, mourning her daugh¬ 
ter, is mourning some nature that is essentially akin to 
her, that makes the impression of a yoonger double, 
Such a relationship is very difTcrent in character from 


that of the others. So that, despite sccBiiog parallel, it 
remains in the last analysis unique and in need of a special 
expbnatiun." There is only one thing more to be added; 
just as all the other great goddesses always lose—and 
f^nd—only their one beloved (Aphrodite her Adonis, 
bhtar her Tammui, etc.), so it is umhinhable chat 
Demeter should get back another daughter as dear to 
her as tJtc one she has lost, the Kore xnr’ 

Thus we come to a piece of indirect evidence; the 
Arcadian mythologem of Demetcr and her daughter. 
Otto is very near to understanding their baac identity 
when he keeps his eye constantly on the Arcadian story 
as well as the Eleusinbn. Mythologcms told in this form 
arc never the mystery, never the thing that is shrouded 
in mystery both in Arcadia and in Elcusis. In Arcadia, 
the characters in the divine drama (l>caring in mind the 
later Greek romantic tales, we might also speak of a 
“divine novel”) are the same as in Elcusis, and tiic ptTt- 
peteia is the same—the sudden change from anger and 
grief to peace and happiness. Only the names are differ¬ 
ent, at least in part, and the mother experiences in Arca¬ 
dia M'hat tlte daughter experienced in Elcusis. Let m 
examine this critical point more closely than we did in 
the Korc study. 

For the benefit of the uninitiated, Pausanias thus 
explains, by the old method of rational systematiza¬ 
tion of myth, the fact that "first” (i*e. in the 
ian version) it was Dcmctcr^s daughter and "then" 
(i.c, in the Arcadian account) Demeter herself who 
undergoes a marriage by rape and becomes a mothers 
in his account of the shrine of Despoina in Lykosura 
he speaks expressly of Dcmcicr having a second 
daughter. Despoina, he says, is DemeterV daughter 


by Posirtdon, just as her other daughter by Zeus is 
generally called Kore^ although Homer and Pamphos 
call her by the special name of Persephone. He does 
not dare, he says, reveal Despoina's proper name to 
the untnitiate. Speaking in this connexion of the 
triad of goddesses in Lykosura—Dcmeter, Despoina, 
and Artemis Hegemone- he secs in the third of 
these yet another of Demctcr's daughters, but only 
on the basis of a great authority. For this he cites Aes¬ 
chylus, who is said to have learned such matters from 
the Egyptians (VllI, 57 ), By so doing he betrays noth¬ 
ing of the mysteries as known to bhn. (Acschylns, a 
^cat teller of myths, probably knew much more,) It 
is ([uite uointcndonally and tmw'ktmgly that he never¬ 
theless furoishes tis with a deeper insight into the nature 
of the connexion berw'ecD Arremis and Demetcr. Pau- 
sanias docs this by speaking of I>c$poiiia's pet ftag—an 
animal otherwise sacred to Artemis (VIII, 10 . 10 ). 

The Lykosura iriad^uicreased to a foursome by the 
mysterious Egttrc of a man, Anytos the Titan—consisis 
of scf^rate figures that also point to an original unity 
and thus confinn the train of thought leading to the 
recognhiem of such a unity. There can, however, be no 
doubt that for Pausanias Oespoina and the K.ore were 
in no way different from Despotna and Artemis. TJtc 
Arcadian triad Demcter-Dcspotna-Aitemts (the last 
being the leader with the torch and two snakes in her 
hand) corresponds c^ctly to the Flcnsinian triad of 
the Homeric hymn' Demcter-Korc-Hecate. In both 
cases the daughter sits in the middle of them, and in 
both cases there was only one dau^tcr for all the 
Greeks. In accordance with this Pattsanias a!.so speaks, 
when relating the myrhotogem of Thclpusa, of Demetcr 


being angry but ance and having only one reason for 
Jicr anger: the assault of the dark god^ Poseidon in the 
Arcadian version. If we treat the rape of Persephone as 
a separate tiling and regard ic as another reason for 
Demetcr’s anger/then one of the two versions becomes 
a mere addition and the is'hole something that is put 
right afterwards, 

Otto sticks to this secondary state of the records 
despite his esteem for the Arcadian mythologcm. And 
he would still have the records, at least as regards thrir 
wording, in his favour were it not that just such a 
mony as we could wish for has conic to light. This Is an 
inscription in a somewhat remote spot bat still deriving 
from the time when the Elextsinian rnysterics were alive. 
It was found on Delos in the precincts sacred to Egyp¬ 
tian gods (published by Roussel, Les Cultes igypuens 
i Delor, p. 199 , No. sod). Vain attempts were made to 
interpret the inscription as something Cyprian. For 
Demeter is always at home on any Greek island, and 
what is more she carried remains of the Isis cult w'ith 
her to Etcusis. Conversely, too, where bis was already 
being worshipped the Greeks liked to recall the Holy 
Mother of Eleusis. They even went so far as to equate 
both goddesses. But the loscription is conseemted only 
to the Greek goddess: 

'E).cuoivta; 

xnl 

xul YtrvnLxd; 

Only the initial A was lacking. For the rest it says ptoly 
and with no need of completion that the Eleusintan 
Dcoieter was Kore and mature woman (Latin fuafrotM) 
in one. 
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If a truth vvere in fact revealed to the ceiebrauts in 
Etcusb by means of pictures, signs, or words, it tntist 
have been something' absolutely oovel, astounding, and 
not to be apprehended by reason and experience. This 
is Otto’s opinion, and such is indeed the character of 
Demeter as girl and woman. Yet this mith, translated 
into the bnguage of everyday and workaday reality, 
seems to him to be not nearly mysterious enough to 
form rhe heart of so great a tnystety. To his w'ay of 
thit^g, the knowledge that man must die but lives 
on in his descendants is trivial. Thb is cenaitily true of 
mere “knowledge of” something. But there is a vast 
difference between “knowing of” something and ktto^ 
ing it and being ft. It is one thing to know about titc 
“seed and the sprout.” and quite another to have reeog- 
Tihed in them the past and future as one's own being 
and its continnation. Or, as Professor Jung puts it: to 
experience the return, the apocatastasis, of one's ances' 
tors in such a way that these can prolong themselves via 
the bridge of the momentary individual into the geneta* 
tions of the future. A know'lcdgc with this content, w'ith 
the experience of being in death, is not to be despised. 

In the light of this confluence of past and future, the 
nnderworldly” aspect of the fllcusinian mysteries also 
becomes understandable; an aspect I have long felt and 
on which Otto now lays pantcular stress. It is all the 
more curious, then, that he should find the solution of 
the Elcusinian riddle not in the seed and the sprout, 
where a whole underworld of ancestral souls tUiiv be 
contained, but in a miracle. He takes the evidence of the 
parr played by the mown car in Eleuris as meaning that 
it was boTvested “in complete stillness” and then dis¬ 
played, This is one possible interpretation of the sen- 
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tcncc m Ehc Church Farhcr Hippolytus (Refiitatio 
omnittni haerssium^ \\ S, 37 ). but the other interpreta- 
Lion is equally justifiable grjaninadcaUy. Indeed the con¬ 
text favours the view that the licuTgica] act of sbo^dimg 
was acconiptUhed in “complete stillitc^" for imiticdi- 
atcly aftcr\n'ards Hippolyms speaks of the loud cry of 
the hierophsmt who, proclaiming the divine birth, broke 
the mystic stillness of wordless rcvciaiinn. 

But, In point of fact, where could you get the ear 
of com at that late season? It could be kept just as com- 
wreaths are kept today all over the world wherever 
harvest festivals arc celebrated, and the decorations pre¬ 
served for months. Otto thinks of a miracle that was 
supposed to be repeated ammally in Eleusis: “The mirac¬ 
ulous nature of the proceedings cannot be doubted. 
The car of com sprouting and ripening W'hh super¬ 
natural suddenness belongs to the mysteries of Ocmetcr 
just as the grape that ripens in a few' hours belongs to 
the drunken festivaLs of Dionysus. And tltat we should 
nor content ourselves by conveniently appealing to 
priestly trickery is at least required of us by our respect 
for such men as Sophocles and Euripides, w'ho deemed 
the miracle worthy of their praise. For a tragic poet 
the Dion^'sian miracle was as natural as it was posublc- 
iMoteover, we find the same bofauical miracles b the 
Nature festivals of priinittve peoples." 

We might also add the mkactc of Sabt Januarius, re¬ 
peated every \'car m Naples. It is immaterial how one 
explains it and how one explains the miracle of Elcusis 
—tf there was one, which is not proved, The student 
of religion is concerned with the pteattmg of the “mira¬ 
cle" regardless of how it is worked. This meaning is 
the rcvektbn of some power. Nor could It have Ekch 
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otherwise in and<}uiityi The mitamlous meaning is fur¬ 
ther attested by a niunber of tepom of miracles, by 
that Hclicnisdc fonn of aietology which dominates the 
foreground the more the classical gods fade, the more 
their power, inherent as though in the idea of them, gets 
lost. The miracle will cause people to talk of it, always 
and everywhere. The mystery is kept silent. Is not this, 
perhaps, the secret of every true and great mystery, that 
it is jinrp/e? Does it not love secrecy for that very rea¬ 
son? Pr^laimed, it were bur a word; kept silent. It is 
beirtg. And a miracle, too, b the sense that being with all 
its paradoses is miiacolous. In this sense, miracles and 
epiphanies probably 'were witnessed m Elcusisi the mira- 
de of origination seen m those figures where tt revealed 
itself at a certam period b the world’s history. 
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Anytos the Titan, lyi 
Aphrodite (Venus): and Adonb. 
350; os Anadyomenc, 143. *44, 
148, xoSfi birth of, 75f, 143, 
lOB; Qme Dance for, l86f; 
cults of, 74f; as EpitvTtilMdia 
or Tymbotychos (gtiddes of 
tombs), 178; and Hennes, 7 if; 
Homeric hymn to, r4ii', and 


iovc, 15^ 170, 350; ^ petri, 
14+i — Pcr^plione, 178-^ = 
phallus^ j6 
Apocalypse, iSn 
flpocatista^ 226t 1^4 
Apollo^ joi binhplihcc oU ^73 
inftf:!!!; 40; «s ctiitld, ^6^ j7« 
(47* tS6; as y™ch, jiS, 
go; as fnaturc maiv 3^» 7it 7^i 
K Agyieus^ i6« 71; dance for^ 
1^6; itid deadly 145; fcfli at 
Delphi, 70; asso. itlth ddphin 
(“Ddpflinios”), yg, gif; 
as Hccaiw, td; mceljcctyil and 
spiritual pau'er of, ^4% anckitt 
tmllen form of^ 94; as torcoisc, 
78; Zeus as ApoUoiuan figure^ 

aquatic clemctics, see sca^ wa- 
t«(s) 

Arcadia; birth'ptiia of Zros, 
culc <if child lit, i8l$; cult 
of Dciricier in, 170, i^o, 197, 
199, cult of Hen in, 16S 
iTchety'pcfr biological ptitposc 
of. tiof; cissiiicadon of, xtBf; 
definitkm of. too; = figure of 
speech, 103; justificadoo of 
tlMoiy of, lijPT,' possible place 
of origin of, 81 i psychotbert* 
pcudc use of, lip, iifff, 
ij4: theoiy of foimaiion of, 

Wff 

Areimt, lyt, 104 
sretology, lyJi 

Argos, cult of Hermes and 
Aphrodite in, 74 
Ariadne, i8ti 


Acioa the Singer, 69 
Anncnml demoics, 49f 
Ancmii (Obm), 71s esao, with 
bears, tjt, i^4f asso, with 
chiMbiti^ 146, loi; classic 
cbaractcrhtics of, t^^ 6 i = 
Cybcle;, as dancer, iSo; 
= Dcmeter, 17S, 189^ lor; Dc- 
rnetCi'Despoina-A. triad, i|=; 
s= Eileidiyia, aoof; = Hecate, 
lyd; A. Hegonone, ay;; as 
Kott, 149, IS*, 177. 18^ <98, 
107, ayn ^ lioness, 150} as 
Lima. 17,1564 a$$o. 'wkfa moon, 
iy6; as nurse, 1575 = Per¬ 
sephone, 150, tg8; temple of, 
in Corfu. 17B; asw, with wild 
beasts, 147, 177, 189, 151 
Asclepios, site Aesculapius 
Aaa Minor elements, 189,104 
Athene (Pallas), tyo; os andro> 
gyne, 14S; birth of, 149; as 
Kort, 148, i77i as “Motber 
AthcrtCi'* 148 

Athens, cult of Athene in, 149; 
and Eleusmion rites, 191, loy, 
loy 

Atman (b Hinduism), fiy.' set 
dlso “sclP 
Acdits, ayo 

Attica, cults of Persephone in, 

15J' »7#' “7; 

Aliens, Elcustnian rices 
Aim^ralkn (aborignud) clcmcnctp 

Wi 

auwmatimm titi&hgiqueff lujsi 
AvalokitcshTtmt 43 


Ayilt, 
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B 

Seechantes (of Euripidts), 54 
Btcchus, lee Dtotxyws 
Boldur, tiS 

ball, golden, as child'modf, tog 
bail-fame; in dMueb, fan¬ 
tasies of, ii93 

banana, m Indonesian myth, 187 
Baiibo. iBo, J 2 i, JJfj 
bar: asso, widi Aitctnia, 15*^ 
JJ4, 398; in drams, s34t 4 ||f 
Kore as, jjo,* os “self,” aaf 
horded figures of gods, $ee ^e 
(^bolic) of gods 
bcastfs) (ftrtntiais): aninui as, 
assou. with Artemis, i4d. 
J77, 189; aspect of Buperordi- 
nate personality, ^34; child as. 

tnn; asso, wirb 
Cybete, tSo: ego as, aa4f; 
Ko« os, i^o; lower «rtcb«tes 
as symbids of uncoitscious, 
n8i milkmg of wild b., 34; 
nursing of child by wild b<, 
jp, 4d, 83, tit; inwsfonned 
into cattle, jjfj i« iifO thedt^ 
morphlsn md nawtet of mi- 
mib 

bees, arm, as mils, 93 
Brgrthwfrrtijf, 8, 10, li, 19 
bdly of god, lioioum into (Nar- 
ayaiu niyth), jyf 
birdfs): anims as, i4tf, J44; asw, 
with Demeter, 1701 aeo. with 
MiftL iiS; thieve transformed 
into, Sj 

birth (childbirth )e b.-diroedon 


(leftward, eastward), 187, aod; 
of primal being, 751 

from blood (Hainowele), 11141 
m cave, 77, 84; asso. with 
dance, iSfif; e= daih, iSjf; of 
divine child, 37. 39, 47. S®' 

<SJ, 73* 8J. «5* ”7* >t9f, 

136; from egg. 46, 6a, 75-, 

in Eleasinian mysrtries (dhrtne 
child — Biimos), i9Cf, roo, 
roif, 105, ao7. 111, 153; from 
father C Athene), 149, >fO! 
fish, 74i from foam (Aphro* 
dite), 7d, i 4 jf* «8! = 
from iron, 461 importance of, 
in woman's life, i 4 ^f* 
from lotus, 67; miraculous, 
117, fij;from mussel (Venus), 
144; patroness of (Artemi*, 
Eilcithyia), 1411. i 49 * loof; 

from phsltus (Aphrodite), 76, 
143; from plant, 6^ 65; re¬ 
birth in Kdjx, 171, I 99 J from 
side of mother, 435 of Titans. 
7d; “tube b." myth, fo-, from 
imnatural oigars, tty; from 
violence (Helen), >701 virgin, 
/17; from primal water, at*, 
tM- *7. 9t, 105, 107, io«i rer 
alto womb 

biBenial being (androgyne, her- 
maphrodite): in alchemy, aio; 
Christ as. Dionyms 

(Liber) ds, ^3, 104; divDK 
child as, 90. g™'- 

alogy of, 74f, #3« W modem 
psydiology. /jr,‘PaIl« Ath^ 
as, 148; as primitive divinity, 


74^; ~ 'U'holctiess, irt atm 
Hemiaphroditos 

bUck; asso« with Earth Mother* 
m; Kore a$ b. monger, SJO{ 
tee afto dark 

Black Demcter (Black One), see 
I>«nCTcr Melaka 
Black Mass, 3ja 

blood, 22vf, jyt; birth from 
(Kainuwde), 164 
Bodhisottva (of Mahayam Bud¬ 
dhism), 4] 

Boedromion, events m month of, 
lOif, rod 

Boibds, Lake, 198 
bombing, conunmt on, ttj 
boodsitun, as child-motif, *24 
hofder-€itQarion, T45f, rjo, )$i 
Bono Budor. 18 

boy; “bluest tee Zeus; dot- 
pfam-riihng set dolphin; 
Greek ideal of, 90; see eiso 
child 

BrahrtJmas, 59 
breasts, multiple, jjj 
bride, Korc as, 15 if, ly), 169, 
170, 17*t >77* >70f. <03f 

197; see also marriage 
Brimo, i97ff, 204 
Brimos, 198* 300. zo4f 
Buddhist elemeocs, lAff, lo, 21, 
42n, 4], 106, 209. 211, 212,213 
‘‘budlike idea,'* t47f, iji, 156, 
IJ7, 1*4, 175. i®2, 30J, 111, 
113 

hull: in African dey-fotmding. 

24f; in fantasy, up 
bp tiny, Ruaian folk-epiis; 58 


C 

Calypso, 178 

cascratbo, i||n; see aiso mudla- 
enn 

cat, Kon as, 220 
Cathbltc Church, see Ronun 
Catholic dements 
catrk, I4f, jaff; mother as cow, 
4S1 see also bull 
Cenmese dements, iSiff, 187 
Cem, fee- Demeter 
cbalke, as chHd-motif, lOp 
child (divine child, child-god, 
child-hero. Primordial Child, 
child-motif, chdd archetype, 
boy, etc.): 35-94, 57-;?f pas¬ 
sim; abandonment of, 38 if, 41* 
44, 65, 83, t#7f, up, us, I pi, 
spSi Aesculapius as. 39, 1471 
Altaic ale of. 4ofF; .Apollo as, 
36, 37, 40, 69ff, 147, iSfi; ar- 
chetj'pe of, rod, t sof, tu, Jtpi 
Armenian song of, 49f; Ai-alo- 
ktteshiram as, 43; Baldur os, 
tsi; as beast (animal), loS, 
mn; Iiegettcr and bqgotten, 
147; as beginning and end, 
tppff; binh of, see birth; bi¬ 
sexuality of, fiS, see aJro biscs-' 
lul being; b$ Brimos, 198. 199, 
200, i04f; Buddha as. 43. lof; 
as chtlice, sop; Oixtst as, toi, 
iJi, i 2 if; affio. with com, 122; 
aa cowherd. 52; ns crocodile, 
id8; is cuettUams, 94, spy; as 
daemon, top; Dalai Ljim as, 
4j; as Demnphobn, idof, 163; 
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Dtoaysus as, 37, 38, 39» 9 ^’ 94 - 
i+7t asso, wiih dolpliin, see 
dolpLiin; as dragoo, /o^, uS;s& 
dwarf, loS, nS; in Elctisinun 
I l ly se r ies, iOiff, 1551 it* 
Brimos; as clf, iotf,‘&os «, 

7Jf 75- 90* 911 ss exotic, 105; 
as Faust, l</7t 133; as fUhes ante 
fwrrcwf, jS; as (tlius sapienttae, 
107; isu, wirii fire, 48, yo, 
i2t, itiof, (fi*; as flower, top; 
as fruit of earth, loaj futurity 
of, I I ff: as gfciiw, 48, JS, yfif. 

59, ttift,' c.-god cf. with 
t,^i:ro, /rTf;. as golden baiL 
lOji,’ HarpoGiaccs as, 
hatched front egg, 46, 47- 59> 

60, 7y, loS, top, 126; Hercules 

as, 37, 91, iJ^ 147; Heraiaph- 
roditta as, 74, /07,' Hermes as, 
36, 37, 40, y4, 79 , > 47 ; 

as hero, ll7f, f2t» >-* 4 - 
Ij7*‘ as hontunciilus. loS, tiS: 
homed, 204; mvinctbiltty of, 
ijjJf; as jewel, ro^r Jupiter 
as. 87f. 93; on Keroch vnsjs, 
201 ff; cf. to K.QCC. 3^1 Krishna 
as, 58; Kronos as, 38, j&, 177; 
KuBers’o as, 47ff, «o. jilfi JS- 
5«, J9; = tapis, rj^; as tittle 
copper (metal) man. yj, y< 5 ff, 
59, 93, 106, ijj; asset, with 
niBize, f Jj; Maui as, *j, trt; 
meaning of c.*motif, ttr; Mer¬ 
cury ax. /07,* asso. with tiwtal, 
rJj; mighty ftat of, 7 "* ' Hi 
as monkey, loJ; mytholngan 
of, 11; Narayana as, yyf. J 9 ; 


Oken on evoludon of, dyf; 
;= ''origin," ui orphan as, ste 
orphan; PaUtmofi as, <S8, 8jt>, 
91; Pan as, 39; =s phallus, 134.' 
plurality of, tt6f; in p^cho- 
tberapy, mS, lif, f? 4 j 
as purr aeterTtus, J07. #o^.' as 
qnaremity, top; as “Radiant 
Boy” of English ghostHitory, 
tofj; as Ttttis, uS; in religious 
ohurvance, iii; sacrifice to, 
84f; Sampsa as, ydf; as saviour, 
ttj; Si^fried as, nSi as snake, 
loS, ititi Srrong Hans as. 45 - 
47. 5'i S-i =5un{rise>w<So,6jf; 

0$ thrall. 124; as Tom Tliumb, 
lojf, ntn, sip; typical of 
Greek religion, 14S; imity of, 
ttSf; Vishnu as, dS; Vo^l 
talc of, 4iff. 47! »sso. with 
water. 207, see oho watcf(s); 
Zagreus as, 104; Zeus as, jU, 
39. 80. 8s, 8 3. fly, 9*. 93 - ’47 
childbirth, see birth 
Oiincsc dcinems, (y. 31. 78. i 09 
Qtloc, tee Dcmctcr 
Christ, see Jesus Christ 
Chrhtiin elements, sy. 6), < 59 , 
loy, ro^, toK, iipt tiif, ttt, 
leesi. isS, tji, i$3, ‘ 95 * 

»97, 200, sJin. *Jpf, S44 
Qiristophcr, St,, io 6 
Chrysaof, 176 

Church, see Homan Catholic ele¬ 
ments 

cinema operator, os anumis. 237 
Qrce, 178 


circle (tnainialjt)t 14^, 14, ijf, 

JO, lop, 124 

city'fbrpiidujg, ijfT. 19, liff, jo 

Qassica) dcrrwnts, see Gr^ md 
Runun clcfnem^ 

Oenptra, 2^^ 
dfmblng, faacjii;)' <if, jjj/ 
cloi^k, cosniic, i<, J|, 

Cniftos, cult of Aphmdttc in, 

144; f>f Detttfiter in, 15B 
QOcn-nut, in Indonesian myth, 
iBi. iBj, T84, 185 
coins, dS, t 4 Bft *91 

collective imcooiscious, j jf, losff^ 
in 

CbniarriK, 24} 

r^nijjinovi roia et itmaef ijz 
e^iwtetio (syvygy), 

-24J, J50; tfc jrfto (mrrutgc 
con5cicios(ocss>^ no, isf, 

fSSi j-ijf JJ#. 
see aiso unconscious 
contemporary' sccne,^ see aiodan 
rtfercflces 

copper: rod in Rullervo's hand. 

4®. 511 “iwlB copper (mctat> 
nwn,” ff, jfiif, 59,95, tfif, s22 
Cora fndions. of Mexico. i6if 
Corfu, temple of Artemis on, 

178 

com (Emin, -wheae); /jj, 159, 
177 . [Si; in F.lcusbiinn mys¬ 
teries, irio, ifli, idjfF, 167, loj. 
309, 3iof, 154, 35^; fantasies 
of, jjp, jjjr; = Petsephone, 
idj; tee 2U0 maize 
Com liiftether. see Ormetcr 
corpus nioripciitom, Lsfut as, 1*4 

164. 


Corpus Mysttet/m, doemne of. 

tn 

cpiybaotv Koie as, 220; see 2!so 
hetacra 

cosmogony; from e^, 59, yy; 
from navd of V'ishnii, 67 f; 
Orphic, 7j; of Tbeo^ony, yd; 
from watera, 59, ytj see 
dro birth 
cotvs, see Cattle 
Crane Dance, tSdf 
Cremn elements. 8 iff. Syf. 87, SS, 
pjf, (Sgf. toi 

emcodJIe: child as, 108; Kore is, 
220 

enpa, Dentcter and, 1 ySf, tdd: 

see also com, fertility 
crucifixion, 221, 

94 , fjj 

culntre'hcro. child as. f22 
cupids. 91. 94. f 176 
C^bde, 189.^14, syo 
CycUaa epic, 170 
cymbnla, igy, to}, 230 
Cypritf 170 

Cypriin cult of Aphrodite, 74 

D 

Dactyls, 134 

daemonic aspect: of child, rOy, 
jtp: at maiden. 220^ 2j-j, 241 
Dalai Lama. 47 

dance: for Aphrodite (Crane 
Dance). i8df; of Attfijras, 149; 
in Eieosinian mysteries, 188. 
t9yf, lod; in fanmi«s, 222a, 
230, 238, S4i; of Hecate, 10; 


ta linlonesian rites (Mum 
Dance), J9)i 

Kore as dancer, 210; lahyrinri) 
dance, 1951 torch ilsncc, 196, 
106 

Danish clenicnG, 47 

dark: = Ameta, t8j; of dtarh, 
199; fear of, in African rribe, 
nxi = uncomcious. set 
ds 0 black 
Dca Artio, ajf 

death: of Antigone, 179; and 
Aphrodite, 178; and Apollo, 
t4$;and Artemis, 1 jo; =s birth, 
187; <!3iri5Cian view of, fij,* 
= condmiity', t^Of, a do, 205, 
itif, 154; of com, idif, tdd; 
and Dionysus. 141?, »9j; d.- 
direciion (Leftward), 1S7; and 
Beusinbn mysteries, 199; fan¬ 
tasies of, aj9, i+ff; and fer¬ 
tility, iSo. iflai Si Hade^ 272^, 
i75i and Hecate, (67; knowl¬ 
edge of. *54! ss marriage, ido, 
[79; and myrtle, *9)^1 
sepbone, lyif, I77t <7®* <93* 
105; and Sarene, 187; by rio 
Icncc (Medusa), JM aho 
murder 

Delos, 40. &■}. 69, 70, i8(i. 355 
Delphi, dyf, 77 

Deinetcr (Cem): as Amaidort, 
Chine, Karpophtims, Horeph- 
oms, 159; ^ Aitetnhi, 17®* '®9> 
301^ as Brimn, t97ffi a* Ceres, 
:o4; D. Oiiysaor, t7fii « 
Com Modier, tdo, ids, jrlj;D.- 
DcspomB-Artcrrils triad, 


earth, identified with, i59i in 
Eleiisinnn mysteries, ido, 164, 
trie, i88ff, 195. 196. i97f<i 
J4f, ijolf; D. KrinjTS, 269, 170, 
‘7»‘ <75* ‘97* 30B-, gnin, tden- 
rified with, 159!, irii. triri, 1551 
grieving, 19^; “ Hecate, 173* 
15S. id7, <79- <9®.'2^7 .-^-*jt' 
horse's head, 170!, 175, los; 
= Isiv 353; p. Kidaria, 191; = 
Kore, t<S9, ai7, aro, 245* ifjfl 
D,-Kott*Hecate triad, t5jf, 
*57* *79- <9®* *5*! l-nsi** 
2tiB; marriage to lasion, WJ; 
tnarriage to Poseidon, nof, 
151; marriage to Zeus, 197, 
IDO^ D, Melaina (Black One), 
1A9, 174, 175* <97i nmthcr 
archetype, iJi, iaf. J?-#- 
B5 mother of Despoina, 333; as 
mother of Peiscphonc, i49f, 
i53ff. tyB, idaf, t&i* *531 “* 
nurse, at Sctiris. 157^* '_59' 
triof, jrii, iQJi and obscenity, 

I Bo; = Pcisephone, (68, 17*1 
17F. *98, 350; = Phcrati, 155; 
pig assn, with, i6f; psyeho- 
thentpeutic effects of D. cult, 
jatf. Rhca-D.-Pcrtcphone 
rtiAtl, ee: in Thesmojihfiria, 
164, 165 

DemophnoO, 137, iriof, l6i 
'‘de^mythificarion,'* 87 
Despoina ("Mistress*'), 17 <* < 99 * 
304, lyif 

Jeut ftrrenttis, hpis as. r 24 
Di jVtanes, 14 
Diana, tee Artemis 

d 5 


Dtktc, Mt., ihrine of in, 

B+, »9 

Dim tof Piurtrdi), 19Z 
DJofiysut (Bacchtiis Liber), 45, 
54; litirh af, 39, tfidf; as child, 

37' J®' 39^ 9'. 95* 9+- ‘47; “ 
youtli, 9a; as mature mm, 36, 
93; as bbcxusl. 93, 1(14; cults 
of, 91; and death, i45f; u dni- 
pliin-ndlng boy, 92; as Liber, 
204; myneries of, :ctd, 25;; 
= Persephone, 193 j and Per¬ 
seus, 76; ^ phallus, 93; sym¬ 
bols of D. on tombs, 94 
Diptyon, 106 
dtssocuttian, /f tf, 116 
divine cMd, see child 
divine maiden, see Kore 
dog, aso. with Hecate, iflo 
dnlphm: ApoUo as, 69,78; sacred 
w Apollo^ d8i boy riding on, 
d®, 75' 791 9U Oi; «sso- 

with IDemccer. 170; in fantai^’, 
3 jof: as tescuer, 68f; with 
tombs, 94, fji* asso. with 
wwnb (“uterine Iwasi”), 68, 
69, l6j 

dote, 3^. with Detnetcr, 170 
dragon: child as, tot; aisso. with 
iun, ttij; as sj-mbol of psychic 
snlwmrrutn, rtH, ^77,143 
dreams: cf. with “uctive imagina¬ 
tion," np; archen'pes in, pitff. 
ziift 32 jfi of Brother Eustu- 
chiiis, toy; cases of (asso. witli 
(tore archetype), rji, 

J 3 f./17' 'J?®. 44i ff; child- 

motif m, fgjyt, rri; collecrive 
uncunscienu and, pycho- 


dienpettric use of, loj, 774/, 
JiSf, isSf see dsa dreaim, 
cases of ^ of snahes ( expl.), ttS; 
see titsa fantasies 
dwarf, cliild as, imt, Ii6 

E 

earth, E>cmeter identified with, 
>59; rer dsa Earth Murher 
Earth Mother: ardieiype of, 157, 
3 t 9 , 33 ii as Banbo, J 3 $; 
asso. with blood sacrifice, sxi; 
in fantasies, 3p, 296; Gah u, 
76, 144, 154, leaf; Mata as, 
411; «s Atistre^ of Eklplii, 70; 
asso. with moon, jarf; of 
Tages, 39; as Venus in VoU- 
phile, 32 fi in wnitian's tiihcnn- 
scions, 331; see sho irodicr 
Easier candle, 33sn 
education, modem, 170 
egg: birth f rom, 46, 47, 59. 60, 
75, tu, 5 ;BuddluSt'Svorid-«gg,” 
(7f; as child-motif, ioy, 
cesmogony from, 59, 75, leii 
^ sun, 60 
ego, set “sejr’ 

Egyptian eleinoita, 66, :5s 
Eilrithyia, a oof 

EletHTnjpn mysteries, 151, ‘SVi 
t6o, 163, 164. 167, 16K, 188, 
189, )9olf, 198!!, aoiB. soffF, 
to8, 209, iioff; as fldima pro- 
jectirm, s-pfi interpretHtinn of. 
249 FT, loff; thempeuiic elTccts 
of, 33 S 

FJetuis: cult of Detncttr at, see 
rieusinian nn'steries; Heme- 


lerV acts m, t57f, ijp, 

(62, 163 

df: aniina ss, ts chtld'TiHnif, 
tof 

FJgOD, EtUk of, l£J 
Enhdos, 69 
coteUicity, iiS'tn 
Ernmythitienmg, 87 
ludws, 174} 

Friiiy(e)s (V'^ir)' ocFcrles^, 174, 
f97i as|9«cc of Doncier, ttf 
Dcmctei 

Eros: bom from <^, 75; ai duid, 
d*. 73 . 7 J! Mid Aphrociite, 73; 
B dDlphin-fidoTf 7;!,. 91; E, 
Proteujhyihiixw, 79; as Pfo- 
CDgone, 107; «s sential generiiti- 
zatioii. i-ts: Thespian emblem 
of. 73, 76j as v-tngcd cphelie, 
90 

etcnuiy^ stai!S aj symbols of, 23^ 
Etmscan elements, if, 16, 39, 

yd. 7 + 

Ftibiiietis, see Hades 
Euhemcrism, rof 
Etiropi, in fantass', Uf 
Eoscacfaim, Brother, /or 
exotic, child as, toy 
exposure f Bbmdonmenr) of child, 
41.44. dfi 83, fiyft I Iff 
tjr, tjs 

F 

fanta-cies: archetypes in. too, 
iDjf, rjTf,' cases of, j/j. Jjo, 
iff, 2ftf, if#.* psychoihen- 


fgf alto active imagRvituin 
dreams 

father; archetype of, ff/n; bear 
AS, 46; Hermes as, 39; J«ptTcr 
AS, 87; Kalcn o as, 47f; phallic 
emblem of, if; Poseidon ss, 
(71, ijt; Uranos as, 765 35 eus 
as, 89, 92, 149, 170, 109 2041 
ler male elcmcrit 
Faust, t07, Iff, 

"Fear, M^er of,’’ fJJ 
fonale clement, 14, ay, :6, 28/, 
ffo, ifi, tjj, 14 rf. 2^#, 220. 

tee ixCn? aiiims. Kore, 
Tnothet. superordinatc person^ 

dity 

fertility; — death, idff, iHo, 1S2: 
DmUter asso, tvil^ ■f^ft iii 
Elcmmian mysteries, 202, lOd; 
f.'tnagic, r JJ 
fiii'a myrtrcai 

fi/Jtis ssftttiliiie; Mercury as, #97; 
ijpifes, i2f 

Finnish elements. 4, 47!!, Jjff, 
55. y6lf, 59, 93 t 97 

fire; at birth of chjlit, yo; to de¬ 
stroy child, 48; child nlcotH 
fleet with, iM,- child law! in, 
i4r;coni in, idif; in fantasies, 
3 if, rji, J4J,' rer aho torch 
flsh: bom of water. 4 |; m Chris- 
dtn Allegory, 63, 60; in Elco- 
sinian m^'stertes, 108; men 
bom of, 64; offerings of, 88; 
Vishnu «, fl7f; rtf afto dol¬ 
phin 
Flora, 27 

Florence (Italy), Homeric 
htmm in Renobuance, r4tff 


pcutic use of, ror, irilf, 137. 
jff, tee rho fantasin, cases of; 
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iJower; animaJs evoJvcd frcKn, 
65; as cMd-niotil« toSfi ci«a- 
turc partly dS; in fiuiotsy, 
J30; Persephone as, i$ti set 
tlto "Flower ScnniK),’' lotus, 
plant(s) 

"Floww Sermoti" at Buddha, 
;|> 9 , : tos h* 

Bying, Tnan's dream of, Hj 
Fo (= Buddha), lol 
foam, Aphrodite spmng from, 
7d, i4)f, joB 

folk elements, 408, 45f, 

47<f, 5off, 56, t$S, iSiff, iBy, 
^i 9 

Forrona, spring of. 
founding (“fundamentalism’'), 
i4f. 30 

foundling, set oqihan 
fourfoldness ((juaiemity), i$f, 
tTf, 10, iif, i4ff, iu, jin, tof, 
104, i3t; tee aito square 
furrow, as source of child, toi 
furtttntj note on word, 7 jn 
futurity, of child-mnnf, ffSf 

G 

Gaia, see Earth Mother 
Gallienus. Emperor, 191 
Gallo-Roman dements, 

- Garamancs, 14 
Ge, Mtsocss of Delphi, 70 
Germanic dements, 10, ^07^ uS 
ghosrfs): drtaim of, ^43: 
asso, with Hecate, iSo^ in 
Stones, 107 

giant, child as, 48. 35. 54fF. 59, 

fllV 


gtf), as chiid-madi, tofl see dfo 
Kore 

Gnosticism, 31, 128, iff, rjj, 
^ 9 f 

gold; hall of, /09; egg of, 17, 60, 
/op, tii! in fancasks, 2J0; 
litnbs of, 43; as siuii, loy 
goose, Kemesb as, 170 
Gotgon (Medusa), 175^, tp?* 
irr 

Graeco-ItaJiaiL dements, lid 
grain, set com 

Greek dements, to, at, 15, 
adf, i8, sfif, jSIf, 54, do, dilf, 
66 t dS-ii, e4f, 8811 , 9tff, P7, 
«J. 138 , r 34 . Hip t44'dt. 
id]-8o, i8y, (86f, 188-109, 
riolf, 1/7, iJf, 213, ijf, iJff, 
32 J, i^r, 149-SS 
GretchciL, Kore as. J20 
grumd', Roman mrv^’ii^ mstrur* 
ment, 11 

Grirniuftg, see founding 
gurnards, oso. with Hecate, lofl 

H 

Hades (Hdt, Underworld), lyif, 
154, IJ7, idj, J6d, i?2f, t73n, 
17s, 187, 199: 210; Queen of, 
S^cne as, t8y, 1S7. see eho 
Persephone 

Hades (Lord of ihe Dead): as 
Eubuleus, iriy; s Peneus, 176: 
os seducer-husband of Pei- 
sefdione, tyt, i$8, 174. 185, 
188, 1971 as ZtTO of the Under¬ 
world, 174 

Hainuwdc, 18 (ff, 18?; := Per¬ 


ils 


!WphoiK, tSj; cf. fan(i*sy iit, 

Hamlo:, Dannb aga of,, 47 
Hans, Stiting, see Strong Huns 
Harpocraies, 66 

luivesc festival^ 155; see also 
Eleusinian (nysterics 
Hcbe,Korvds, i6Bf 
Hecste: = ArMniiSv Ijtf, *51; M 
Orinw, 193» cult in Agrai, 19]; 
i= Dcmecer, ijj, 155, *58,167, 
23 1 ^ 22 Dcmcter-Kore-H* 
triad, tjjf, 1 yd, 157- W ‘9*» 
Jn> with, 1*0; 

fcih asso, with, in*; = Korc, 
iSsf, «d7. loS; isso. with 
moon, ad, tyj, 154, ijy, tyS, 
tSo; as mnse, 157; = Perse|^ 
one, 154, 167; = Phcraii, (55; 
H. Phosphoros (bringcr of 
light), 153, 154; threcfoldness 
of, 15, sd. lydf, 167; asso. with 
undemorld, 223 
Hecacos, manifcstitioo of 
Apoilo, i6 
Hector, «7jn 

Helen: as aninid, 243; birth of, 
*i;asKorc, 170,1711 178 
Hell, ser Hades 

Hem, 148; as Kore. r66f. 108; 
H.-Pegc-Myria, mother of 
child, 63 

Hcfcnles. 37.9*1 M7 

Hereafter, Quistnm, ttj 
herm (phallic rmhlem), 7if, 76, 


With of, 77; 85 child, 36, j7, 
40, 54. 7ofF, 79; « yrmih, j6, 
90; as mature man, 36; and 
Aphrodite. 7jf; cults of, 74, 
84; and Dac^rls, 234; as dol- 
pbui-riding boy, 91; as father 
of Pan, 39; (Mcrcuty) as 
‘Tittle jnetd man.*’ io£f: plul- 
Uc cmblcmi of, 7if, 76!, gif; 
H. Psychopompos, 93; (Met- 
Gttrrus) as servant; ra^n; tnits- 
forms tortoise into lyre, 78f*, 
on Kertsch vases, 101,103 
Hcnnedc philosophy, 131, rjr; 

see afro ^chemy 
hero, child *s, 1 i7f, 122 , 124 , ny, 
U 7 

hetacri. Kore as, 178, to*, 109 
Hiawatha, 470 
hieres gmos, iji, /jj 
Hindu dements, I7f, jjf, yBf, 66 , 
6j{, 76, tJf, 22m 
Holy Ghost, /:r,in 
Homeric hymns: to Aphtoditt, 
i4aff; to’ Apollo, 49; W De- 
metcr, ijoti, ijns lyaf, 15*^ 
ijpf, tdi, IWf. aya; to Dlony- 
sus, 4s; to Hermes, 37, 3911,40, 
7oiI, Tjfti to Pan, 39; see Jibo 
Homer in tsutex cf Autbim 
homosexuality, Jjy; in Greek 
culture, go 

homunculiis, a* child-motif, ioS, 
n6 

Honrphoios, tee Ekmeter 
horns: child with, 104; woman 


9a 

hcntiaphrodhe, see bisexual being 
Hotntphmditos, 74, 107 
Hermes (Mcrcitfhis, Mercury): 


with, in fanteiy, 23S 
horse: Demetcc as and asso. with. 
i7of, i75,198, jot; as Pegasus. 


175; *sso, with Phcf^h. t^Sj 
PcBcidon as, 170; pee tfJlw 
Arcion 

Hungamn elements, 411, ^yff 
Hybrmilta, feast of Aphiroditc. 

7411 

hygienic doctriocs, 

I 

lam]>c, iJk» 
la&ioft, 10s 
flissTta, 

imagination, active, see active 
imagmation 

inunortality, ifii, i6j, 4^224^ 
Indian elonous, 4, i6fF. ao, ji, 
15, tfj, (S8, 77, gi. 77, ;os,- see 
eiio Minduistn end Btiddhem 
Indian fAmerican)elements, i4if 
Individiution, loSfdef,), 

/JJi 

fndo-Germanic elements, to 
Indonesian dements, tg, larff, 
187, n)5 
Indm, 17 

hifent noster, 107 
infantilism, in psychothonpy, 

m 

infenority, tn psychotijcmpv* 
HI 

“infinite series,*’ m, :ij 
initbtion: in Dcustnian myster¬ 
ies, 101 fF, 103, 108, no; in 
Afecican Indian tribe, i4i; in 
fantasy, 329 
Ino (l,cucorhea), 91 
truiane, fantasies of the. 3tt( 
i&n (of Curipdea), jod 


iron, child fotged from, 46 
Ishcif, 250 

Isis. Jfoj — Dttnctee, tjj 
island motif, in dream, 3^6 
Islands of the Blesr. 85 
Italian elements; ancient, 18, 39, 
78. S6f, 88, Qi, 178. i««; Ren¬ 
aissance, 142JT; see eUo E!trus> 
can end Roman elenictits 

J 

Janiiarun^ Sr., miracle of. sye 
Java, 18 

Jerusalem = Hcas*enty C3tj' of 
AtHKatypsc, tSn 
Jesus Christ, rod, rat, ujo, tjj 
feu'd, as child-morif, loy 
Jews, 22$ 

Jupiter: os chM(Jappkerpuvfh 
87, 88; as ymitb (V^ediovis), 
87 t 88, 9ji j, Amnirus, 88t see 
dfo Zeus 

K 

Ka^yapa, 78 
Katervo, 47 

Ajfftw/a, 47ir, 50, ft IT, ydJF, 59 
Kanathos, spring of, 169, ao8 
Kstpophoims. see Dcmetcr 
Kerberos, By 

Kertsch, vases from, loz, toy 
king’s son, as child-mmif, #oy 
KnintmK. 1S9 

^oraf, Athenian coins; 149 
Kore (maiden, divine maiden. 
Primordial MaMcn, miidcn- 
gnddess, anima), 3^^• 
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4 S* *49-J<S piuiim; ts All* 
Mother, (fi7j a$ ondfogyne, 

J,;8; IS iifUDiJi, Jti 7 , 

^■§ 3 ffy Bs Aphrntltte Ani* 
dyoiTWne, io8fi =; Arre- 

mis, ijS, 177, iSq. i?®. i®?' 

ayaj as b«r, jjo; jbso. widi 
htcKxl, uoft 2jr’ in border- 
situation, 150; as bride, i|if, 

Jjj, t&j, 170, 171, ( 77 , * 79 f, 
tSj, to}, 197; Imdlike quality 
of, (47f, tf}\ IS cat, 320;eS. eo 
child archetype, jd; coins bear¬ 
ing K. image, i48f; m ccn- 
iintctio, 2 ;o; as com, idif, 
iSof, III; as corytiartt, 
J2o; as crocodile, 220: asso. 
with cymbal, i^jf, soj; as dae¬ 
mon. 220, jj7,‘ as dancer, jjo, 
hi; —Dimeter, idy, 179, 
188, ai7, «o, Hft *53^! Dc' 
mcter-K.-Hecate triad, tjjf, 
*f 7 ^ <79« TQtt. as Despoina 
("Miitresj”), tji, 190, i5if; 

— Dionysos {Liber), 304; in 
dreams and fantasies^ iJp/Jj 
^ 77 ff; in Elcusis. (Seff, 194, 
ipA looi 104, 107, 24f, iipff, 
*53ffi 3S Europit, 22f; asso. 
with fish, loS, 220; vsa. with 
flowrer, If I, j2i; Greek reli¬ 
gion, typical of, 148; is 
Grctchm, 220: os Hainuwdc;, 

I Biff, 1871 IS Hetje, i68f; 

= Hecate, tjff» 167, 308; os 
Helen, 170, t7(, 178, 

= Hen, ifittf, 108; as hetaen, 
17II, :q8, 1119, 240; asui, with 
"infinite series.’* 111 f; as Libera, 
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304; as ’'AfiaUlcn noc to be 
narntnl," idj, 171, 304; mar^ 
riage of, 197^; Medusa (Gor- 
r*f»)i i7Sff. >781 m men, ^19, 
H 9 fft Hf: miracle of, 
asso. with moon. i8j, 183, i8ij, 
22t; BS mother, J19; tnj'dioto* 
gem of, ii; as Nemeus, J70; 
as tiot-bdng, tiS7f, *73, 177; 
as nymiph, wo,' asso. with or¬ 
gies, wof, 22f* as Pais, tfo. 
i68f; as PallBs Atltcne, i48f, 
*775 «s Persephone, 1491!, 
ififF, ifd, 158, itff, 171. 17jf, 
'75-i7<^*78t‘85,r9*f,n)o,io4, 
307, *45* »53; as Phrynt, joSf; 
Protogonos K-, 144.307; as Ra- 
bie. jBi, i&4;nlpcof, 150, ifif, 
«5J. «5*- 1®** lA+f, 17«. I7ii. 

178, i?gf. tflf, (9f, 196, ijj; 
in tdltn of dead, t66i sacrifice 
of, 22c; Its ntlamander, aw; as 
Sattne, (87; assn, W'iih sea, 308, 
fW," ^ self, 2t7; as snake; 220, 
242^ 343; sapcrordio&te per¬ 
sonality, 317, 2tp; terrible as¬ 
pects of, 174^, 177, i97f, jjof; 
as Tetrakote, 3041 in psycKo- 
thcnipy, 334, juf, i3tf. 23jiff, 
^j^/r/*krecfolJncsj of, 3$, 178, 

179. «Prt. ipo, 198, 3U4, i«7. 
If3; lorch «tso. with, if4f, 
153; uniqueness of, 173, 178; 
as tinicnowTi young ^1, 330, 
222; as etrgin, 348, 140. loyf; 
in women, jry, 330, 24^; as 
youth. 3 JO 

K^shna. 58 

Kronos, j8, 74, 177 


KuUtrvn (iMuiiA|K>iIc»), 47, i|Bf, 
50. ftff, J5. jA, 59, ttfin 
Kyllcnc, port md motmbun, 7 if 
Kyllenic emblem of Homics, jif, 

7^91 

L 

libyrinih, 165, i8fi, 1950 
LACooian myth of Dionysin;, 91 
kpin ildietnic synomytos for» 
(24; a mediator, utn 
l^twsrd direction, 187, lod 
Leiru. Dionysos cnit at, 91; Per¬ 
seus m, 176 
Lethe, 113 

Lcoo: as mother of Apollo, 40, 
711 as mother of Artemis- 
Hecate, 71, 149, isi 
Liber(a), in Cef»-Ltber-Lih<rra 
triad, 104; ter ako Dionysos 
life force, son os, tof 
lion(es): Artemis as, t^; as 
“self," JZf,' as sen, 10f 
little copper (metal) man, child 

as, Sh 59» 9!* 
lontliness, peculiar to mj'thol- 

ogy. 39^. 59. 

Ijjtd of the Dead, fee Hades 
lotus, 17; and Prajapeti, and 
Vishnii, 67 
Luna, see Anemis 
Iniwr detneno, tie mfion 
Lykuon, Me,, birth-place of 
Zeus, 84 

Lyhosun, cult of Despoina in. 
If if; ritual monuments in, 
tyre, 79; tortoise into. 54, yi 


M 

Madoruio, in dream, 141 

maenad, Kote as, 110 

ERttgic. t to, see also alchemy 

Afa/w'Marjtn, fff 

Mahasokha, numifestation of Siva, 

Mohayana Buddhism, idff. 43, 
109 

Mall, 40 

maiden, maUJen-goddess. see Kote 
"Maiden not to he named," Kore 
as, 163, t7t, 104 
maize, tJJ, t6)f; fer also coni 
Maize God, id) 

male dement, if, 16.18, tjO, t 3 St 
t jj, 219, J20, a JO, 239t HSi 
also fnUier 

"Man Who Looks nt the 
World," 4jf 
mmdala, see drek 
Mano, (57 

mare: Dumeter as, tjo; mother 
as, 46 

Morkniut, Or„ 107 
Mirkandeya, jff, $8 
Mitro Donee, tSfff, 195 
mnrriagcj death, liSo, 179^^; 
“divine," 131; in Eleuslnuin 
mysterks, 197; of stin ind 
moon, i8]i see tdso coimutcrio, 
rape 

Rtasculine element, set nute cle- 
umrit 

materh pmna, i^ptr as, 124 


matemal elements, see mother 
matiurthiil mckty, 

171 


Atfu^A-pumu. Hindu &h Itg- 
owl, 6y( 

Mitui, I ti, T43 
npcdievit clemcjits, i&j, t^S, t}i; 

see also alchemy 
Mcdusa, tef Goigcm 
mcgatiiiiuum. 

Mdane^kn tlcpitncs, 

Mclikcrres, s^e Psibiimm 
inammii] bloody 
McphisrophclcSt ^*9 
McjTOriiiSt Mctcuiy. Herm» 

btnhpbcc of Zpus, 
cuIt of child in^ ^ 
mctab birth from (irort)p 
with ciikure, see 

copper 

inctentpsvcbosis, ioo 
Metis, 149 

Mexican teniian elciiMmts;^ t6t{ 
Middle Ag^ f» iticdkeal de- 
fnents 

milk and hcinc>% in Cretan cult 
of Zeus, Ms 
Miller fancasic?!^ 227 
Mtnoan^Myccnean elements, B6\ 
sec 4ts& Cretan elements 
nuracubm dements^ /17* aSt 
124, i*+ i5yf 

mtin^lctoe, in Baldur mydu tti 
“Mistress,** see DcspoLni 
Mnenosytte, it, 
modem referencts, j, Ci, 11, yjf, 
9 S> rosff, IIj, titU tiSi 

I JO, IJ4. 136^ 314, irrff, 

33i, JX$, j JJ, S34S» JJ 7 * 

Molnccti Islauth, i8in 
monad (FFtibeniu^s tenn), idff. 


monkey, loff, jji 
moon, t04i in dmms and fanta¬ 
sies, JJi, J33f; SJiso. with Earth 
J^lothcr, jja,* in EJeusinian 
myKC tics, 106; asso, with Hec¬ 
ate, 15J, t54, icj, i5fl. i«7* 
iHo; asso. with Hcnnea, 77; in 
Ittdone&bm bdief, t8if, (83: 
«s$o. with male of female ck- 
ntencs, ^i/T, 19; asso. with Per¬ 
sephone, tjd; in Pyrhagorean 
belief, (7|ni as siclde, 177, xjj 
moralhy, eomniou on, 114 
mother f Primordial Mother, 
«c.), 14,-314, Ji7-4f, 149-5* 
parjRH; Abyssinian imerpneta- 
lion of, i4if; as AU-M,, idj; 
as miim, 27j^ ^40, 241, 343, 
3441 animal-like, 223: arche¬ 
type of, 11 in, jip; as “iMck- 
ground” of child, tjo; as 
Baubo, 10O, 22it 223; asm, 
whh bears, 234,234; asso. wirti 
black, 222; asso. with blood, 
23 tf 3 jt; as Brimo, i97ff, 304;' 
tii Buddha, 4]; asso. with com, 
p60h l<if, tPl; as Cybde. tBg, 
234; = daughter (M.'Daugh' 
ter Goddess), idS, 171, 181, 
l 4 «, 190, *98. 199, 3 JJ, 2 t9f, 
2x4, 240, jfo, xjjft as Dea 
Anio, 234f asso, with death, 
tgdf; as Demcftr, tee Dtmctcr; 
of Despolna, ore ICore; In 
dteams and females, 429, Jji, 
■ 1 ?^ » 34 * 33i, 242, 343; as 
Eanh M„ tee Earth htoiher) 
in Eleusinian mysteries, rre 
FJeuxinun mysteries; cmifalcm 



of, i4f; (of TitansJ is Gm^ 
j6\ M,-G<KJdcssv casfraimn 
asso» ^ithf t^pt; M.^oddtss;^ 
rtlacion Korc, 148; (of 
Hcbc} » Hero;, 170; Hera- 
PcgC‘My™^ 63; of Kore^ see 
Kort; of KuHervo^ 48; (of 
Apollo and Arremis) as Ltto, 
40, 7^ (49, J0V of, for 
daughccTt ifof; (of Hermes) 
^ Miiit 40; as mare, cow^ 
fairy* 46j of Matii^ 65; (of 
Pegams) fls Medusa^ 176; (of 
Athene) ns Metis, 149; asso. 
with moon* 156* i 
jjtf- M- Nature* JJofi* (of 
Helen) as Nemesis, *70; of 
Persephone; set DcTnctcf-; as 
PKeraldu ij5j Picra type of* 
7^if aissOp with red* jw; (of 
Zims) as Rhea, 39, tSg; asso. 

with rock, 70. W5* S7; sem js* 
r|4: as "sdf ” 224: ( of Diony¬ 
sus) as Scmclc; 39; sister as, 41; 
Dsso. with su'ine, 165, j? iin- 
imrritd m. ss Koir, as 
Vem» in Ft^lipbik, ajj; m 
\"ogul niyrli, 41 f; assn, with 
water* A7, 85, 87; jer 
birth* Eurth Moth eft female 
element. Kort 

Mother TaTth* set IJarth Mother 
\fimapijka* see Knilcrro 
ftmtidi pertgT^nttw^ aja 
mttndnSt t4iT* 31 
nitirder, *79, iRi* 1^7* jjj; ree 
dip death 

musics to destroy csttlc, 55, 54; 
in Plciuintan tnv*itcries, 194!* 


toj? and mythology, 3®^ ji, 
73» 7^ 9^1 dio dance 
mussel* IS Aphnodlitac syrribol* 
144 

rtiutibtton* by sclf*csscration* 
rfp}; mo. with Koie, 2iof; 
of Uranus by Kronos, 143* 
I76f 

Mycenean ckmttits, 189* 190 
niyrtle; 193 

myitcrksr of Dionysus lod* sjjj 
of EJeu^ see Ekusmian mys^ 
teries 

mysttrhifti 1 jf 

mysticism. 30^ 31; see ako Gnos¬ 
ticism 

mythfs), p2Sihn the entire work; 
speciel referenetsr nicaiiing of 
word, 1; origin of (theory), 
pSy iojjfrin primitive society, 
7i ioif; see dro mytholo* 
gem(s)c mythology 
myrfiologem(s). passim the en¬ 
tire work; specki references: 
in dreams, visjonSi, etc* 22j; 
tneaning of word. 3* 4; place 
in present work, 38; primary, 
30ft see tho iTiy'th(s)i myth-* 
ology 

niydiolo^r* pmm the entiro 
wwk; special rtfermcef: aeti- 
nlogical view of. 7f; aJlcgorj^ 
in. 6i; and hiography of gods, 
jjf. 6 ^ and oo!!ccrive imcon- 
scions, top comparable to Na¬ 
ture. 114; ami etiiDulogyp 4 irf; 
funckmcntilism of. St 
I of; living nanm of, jff, ti 6 ; 
maierkl of* js mtidero plate 


iff; and muiiCi jff* 51* 7}, 

79> 91* rt^atiim lOi, j, 

9, ti, 19; paradost of, 179; plc- 
torial nature of, primordi- 
dity in, 9, to; and psychology, 
Sr}-»}S passim, asy-ij #wjww; 
rational approach to, Ro¬ 
mantic view of (Oken), 65!; 
science, relation tov 1, 6 y, social 
function of, 8; solar, 60; stdi- 
tude in, ^f, 122; varions m- 
leqiretatuins of, 2^; see afro 
mytholDgcni(s) 

N 

Naples, imrade of Sc. JmntBrifis 
in, 3 W 

Noray ana, jjtf, 57, 59; as I^)a- 
pati. 59, 66 
Nedc, 85 

Netneas: = Artemis, 178; ^ Dc- 
meter, i7of, 179; as Kok, 170; 
rape of, (70, (90, (97; trans- 
fonnations of, >70,179,190 
neolithic ideal, 223 
Ncreus, 106 

neurosis, yj, laS, 1J4; see aho 
psychotherapy 

nincfoldncss, 184, 185, ifid, 187 
naiew Kore as, 220 
*'novd, divine,” 151 
ttmntonarics. sec coins 
nursing of child: by bees, 93; by 
sea. dj; by water nymphs, 85, 
91; by* wild beasts, $9, 83 
nyagxodha tree. 
nymphfs}, 85; Kor xs, 32 o 


'^nymph-like" boy, 90 
Nyssa, Ml, lyj 

o 

obscenity', 180, 22 tt, 221 
ocean, sre sea 

OcQtmts, &J-, daughteis of, 153; 

as primal source; dj 
Odysseus, 175 
Oedipus legend, 95m 
oppoakes. union of, stf, S 20 , 
t2Bf; see ais& esmimtetio 
oracle, Delphic, d9f 
orgy, jjo, 22t; of Dionysus, 155; 

in fantasies, iajt, 230 
orphan (foundling), child as, 
jfiff. 4if. 4jff. 4d, 47ff, yo, 55, 
6i, 65, 83. 9t, 94 
Orpheus, j 

Orphicism: cosmogony of, 75; 
hymn to Doneter, 153, tdin, 
lAf, 100; hymn to Nereids, 
aodf; in Renaissance, 141; tra¬ 
dition of TetnkoR; 204 
Osim, r;o 

P 

piideuma (Frobenius's term), 18 
painter, animus as; 2 jrf 
pais, 150, )«8f; tee abo Kor 
P ajana, 4) 

Paiaimun (Melikertes), dB, 85^ 
9 < 

Pallas Athene, see Athene 
Pan, 39 

Ponhenos, see virgin 
paicma! dements, see father 

^75 


Patrodus, 171,173 
pearl, as chUd-^motif, tof; Venus 
as, 144 

Pegasus, see horse 
Petoponnesus: cult of Athene in, 
iqi; cult of Eileichyia in, lot 
Pergusa, Lake, 185 
peripHeiet 151 
Peirephata, see Persephone 
pcTsecutiim, in child-motif, fij 
Persephone fProserpfna, 
Despoina): as allegon' of 
woman's fate, 151; = AphrO' 
ditc, 178; = Artemis, 150, (981 
beauty of, ijSfi = Brimo, 
i97f; ^ com, infiiff, (6A, 177; 
asso. with crops, s^Bf, 
cults of, 154,164, see also 
Uetistnian mysteries; — Do- 
meter, 168.171, 178, (99, 250; 
^ Despoina ("^listress”), 171, 
199, 104, ifif; = Diony'sBs, 
*93! = flower, *ji; Hecate- 
Drnictcr-P, triad, 179; dance 
for. 18A, iBB; asso. with death, 
■ 77 * ^ 79 * 19J; = Gorgon 
(Medusa), 177^ — Hainuwele, 
iHj! == Hecate, 154, 1^7- = 
Helen, 178; as Kone. 149!?, 
ijiflF, i5«, 158. 1*5, 17j, 17 jf, 
> 75 * *78* i8ji t 9 af, aoo, 

SO}, 2t»7, 34 f, 152; asao, widi 
moon, (56; as mother of Zag- 
reus, too. 104!; aasocUled 
mythologarw, laitasPah. 130, 
ttjRfT! = Perrephana, t7df 
assoL with pig. 165', = plani, 
161; itBo. with pomegranate; 
ij8i as Queen of the Dead 


(Uudcrworld), tyi, 17 iff, iBy, 
193, jJh* rape of, ijoff, 153, 
158, 171, 183. 443,* asMi, with 
seasons, itM; terrible aspect of, 
1731?! and Thesmophoria, 144, 
idj; asso, with torch, 154!; 
uglines of, 178; niik|ucncss of, 
> 73 , 178; and Zeus, ly, too, 
104; Iff also Kore 
Perseus, 176,427 
PfuLiothos, 68, 79; see also dol¬ 
phin, ridden by boy 
phallic emblems, 24f. 72f, 76,94!; 
see dso hetm Kyllenic em¬ 
blem 

phallus, as child, 7ft, 9if, 134 
PhtDcs, 73 

phantasms, see fantasies 
Pheraia: = Ocmeter, 1 jy; = De- 
meter-Brunn. 198 
PhigalLa: cult of Dcmeter in, 169; 
170, 174; cult of Despoina in, 
<71, 103 

Piilya, cult of Korr in, 207 
Phoenician clement, 230 
Phosphoros, lec Hecate 
Phiygian element;; see Cybete 
Pht^e; 108 

physiological nature of symbols, 
127 

Pitta type of mother, jjx 
pigi see swine 

p1ant(s)i birth (evolution) from, 
JO, 64 (water-p,), 6f, 66 (lo¬ 
tus), 187 (banana); asso, with 
death, 182, see also coco-^ut; 
= Kore (PeTsephone), rdxf, 
iSof, see also com; assou with 
moon, 181, 182; primal, 31; os 


symbols of ‘'self,'* £i4fi tmis^ 
formation into, fanta^ of, ijtf 
ree also flawcr(s) 

Platonic hermaphrodite, jjq 
play, 6of 

Pintos: = fioinnwele, — 
OcTDcter's child, loi 
PoiypWte, Venus as Qaoen b, 
^3 

Polyncsum elements, 4, 65, 143 
pomegranitce, tj8 
Pompeiian frescoes, 9a 
Poseidon, as naanut man, 
marriage to Detneter, 170, 
171, jojf, 151, i5ji feast of. 
1090L; as horse. 170; muiiage 
to Medusa, ty6 
Positivism, lOf 

Pracneste, cult of Jupiter in, fly, 
flfl 

PraiBpad, see Narayam 
primal beings = Idea of genesis, 
'47 

primidve elements, 6 S, Z4f, 4or, 
41, 4it jr4i 85, ton, w, 
tojt 104, ll«t ilj, tif, tilt 
iiS, up, i3S. 1^1 f, 

1S7, asm, JSJ, 2J7 
PrtmordUl Otild, see child 
Pitmordtal Maiden, see Kore 
FrimordLil Mother, re? mother 
progress, comment on, rr|, up, 
150 

Ptoserpini, see Persephone 
Proteus, 66 f 

Protogonos Kote, 144,107 
ps^’chologtcal elements, tflf, lif, 
j if, prj-ipf pitssm, par- 
rmt 


psychotherapy, pSf^ soft 
U6, us, i26f, /J4, t3i0, 224, 
22t, iTjfl, ayjff, jpsfi, 2SP. 

puer attfmsts, torj, loS 
Pythagoreans, aj, lyj, 189 

Q 

Qmdrota Roma, i5fF 
quacemiry, see fourfoldness 
Qoattrocento, i4tf 
Queen of the Dead, see Per¬ 
sephone 

R 

Rabic: Si nioon-iiuiidcn, ifliff, 
tfl$; as Kore, 1S4 
Radiant Boy, b ^glish ghost-'' 
stories, J07 

rain, b Ekusintan mysteries, zoy 
ELangi (Tama^iii-ld-te), dy 
npe: of Demeter by Poseidon, 
ijof, Z51; m fantasy, ajo; of 
Nemesis by Zeus, of Per^ 
sephone (Kore) by Hades, 
150. tytf, lyj, ijS, itfj, i&if, 
17>. »7d* '78, lypf, ifly, 195. 
10,153; = sowing, 164 
rel^f tii 

leconcilingsyRibet, uj 
rectangle:, see square 
red, 222 
relipo, no 

religion, 97, 102, tto, tu, tat; 
see dso Boddhist elements, 
Qirisdan elimients, Gnosricisin, 
Hindu elements, Jcsib Christ, 
Roman Catholic elements 


377 


RenaissaQcx, i4i(f 
RJta, Cybde, = De- 
nucw, 104 

Rhodes^ vase from, loi 

Rig-^edu, S9 

rismg sun, child as, 6ifi tee atio 
sun 

ritet (TetttTfc et de sortie, «J, 
114 

rock, Its matenut dement, 70, 85, 
S7; see etso stone 
Homan Catholic dements, t^ 6 f^ 
faSf 15/, t$$: see also Qiiis> 
Ddn dements 

Roman denimts, ici, 14, 15, 31, 
86fif, 77, 107, 144, 1730, 17911, 
I Sd, 104, i}4;tee £jo Etniscon 
and Greek and ttalion de¬ 
ments; Rome 

Romantic Period, mythologicd 
stodies of Oken in, dd 
Rome, foniiding^ of, ip 
Romulus, 14IF 
Russian clenients. 38 


s 

sacrifices of child, 277; of 
child to Eatrh Mother, 22t{ 
of child to Palaimon, 8jn; of 
child to Zeus, ti4f; of cows bi 
city'-founding, J4f; of Diony¬ 
sus. 19J; in fantasy, 2 }i; of 
Koie. 220i to Persephone, 
! J4n; of pigs to Demcter, td5f; 
of pig in Indoncdan myth, 183 
sdoaiiuiden Kore is, 220; Cd- 


“salvstianist'' doctrines, rjtf 
Sampsa (Sonuofl), ^dff 
Sasunides, Gouit of, £3 
Sotene, Queen of Hades, 165, 
1I7 

Satum, 3d 

^viotir: dwarf, Tom Thumb, 
etc,, os, lod; child as, nf 
Scandinarian elements, tee Dan¬ 
ish dements 

scepticism, commencon, 114 
schkophtenia, ttS, 22S 
sea: Aphrodite asso. with, j6, 
14;, lott; Apolk) asso. with, 
£7; Dicmji'sus asso, with, 91; 
egg risen from, do; in Ekustn- 
ian mysteries, 191; goddcEsei 
of, lod; in fantasy. 231; sym¬ 
bol of imconscious, 

Vidinu in. ^7; is womb, d|, 
d4f; see olso wntcifs) 
seductioii, see rape 
"self': as Attmn, uj; child as, 
trji as cosmos, rIsdoo 
to egoi, I id, 13S, 224^ genesis 
of, 117; hero as; 137,' as super- 
ordmatc personality, 117, 224; 
symbob of, 224; tn psycho¬ 
therapy, l77f 
Semde; 39 

sepdchfes, see tombs 
Sermon, Flower, see "Flower v 
Sermon" 

serpenr, see snake 

SCTvus mbestt or /rigiritatr, fapil 

■ s , ti4 

sea. determination of, 130 
shadow (archetype), atp 
thakti, 222n 


Uni's account. 22tm 


*78 


shaman, jdff 

ship: child as, 1S3, Dionysos 
on, 91 

Shor, 'Alcaic tribe, 41 
^kle, i7df, Jie 
Siegfried, ttf 

Ktcnce: in Elcosinian mv'sttries, 
*05, lopff, 040,1J4; in Flower 
Sermon, 109, aro, stt 
Simon Magus, 34^ 
simu, 178 
Stv*, 17 

‘Waller than smalt yec bigger 
chan modf, ^5^, loS, tiS^ 

snake (serpent); osso. wirij Ar¬ 
temis, 15a; asso, u'hh Demctcr, 
17a, 175; aa chUd-motif, loS; 
in fantasies, ajr, jjj, 242; fear, 
synil}Ol of, ts}; Kore as, 220; 
pn’chic luhstratum, symbol 
of, tti; symbol of, 224 
solar elements, 50, 60, 240; jee 
gho sun 

solitude, see lonctiness 
loroT, 243 

sou 1 (s): bees as, g.j; in Hades, 
nature of, t7if; among primi¬ 
tives, t(9 
sow, see iwine 

spiral; in Maro Dance, fSj, 187; 

in Gtetli labyrinth, r8d 
spontaneous vision, tops 
5 c|uarc, i;lf, £4, ad, ii; see elso 
fourfoldness 

stag, asso, with Artemis, 15] 
stais: In child-motif, 109; eter¬ 
nity. symbol of, 23$ 
stone: as Eros emblem, yj, 7^; as 


aource of saviour, rod; f« also 
rock 

"Stmitg Hans” fairy talc,45f, 47, 

5 »i 5 ^ 

Sudan, 14 

suicide, in dream, 339 
sulcus prhnigmiuj, 15 
Sumetru, 17 

sun, fOf,' as child, di. (56j conhi- 
grum of, 17a; b fanteies, 2361 
lion, Icmgt tof; b Per¬ 

sephone rape, 15]; = primal 
egg, 60; sunrise, as bask theme, 
6if; ^ Tuwale, tS}; asso, whh 
wontan and ‘*4," aj, a< 5 , 
see also solar elements 
superordinaic personality, a 17. 

2t9ff. 223 , 233, 324, 234, 240 
survcy'lng, science of, tt 
vwan, Nemesis as. >70 
swine fsow, pig): — com. idyf; 
a;S0v with Dcmeter, id5; b 
fantasy, 230; «so. with fertil¬ 
ity, iSov in Tndonestan 
ittyth, mother as, 

aa^. with Persephone, 165 f; as 
uterine beast, idf 
^‘mhots, psism the entire work; 
specid rcfermces: of child- 
modf. loff, ttts; meaning in 
mythology, di; of self, utf, 
1^7 , 214! 

synthesis: of knowledge and ac¬ 
tion, 158; of “self," 3 ! Si see 
dko eonhcKcrio 

Syracuse, cult of Demeter b, 
191 

Syrdan culture, t4f, 26 


*79 


syrygy^ see eottimcHo end mar¬ 
riage 

T 

Tages, 39v 56 

Tahttmares, Indian tribe of Mex¬ 
ico, Ida 

Tama-aui-ki-re Rang!, 65 
Tanunuz, 150 
Tantric Tens. 17, ass 
Taras, 

Tarracino, Jupiter cult in, fllF 
Tartarus (tonDise), 78 
Tatars (Black Forest J, 4off 
Telestcrion, at Eleusis, 189, 194, 
i 9 S 

Tctrokorc, 104 

Thebesr birthplace of Zeus, 85; 

cukof child in, S6 
theft, m Hertnes mythologetn, 73 
Thelpusa, id9, 171, cnlf of 
DcTMter at, 169,171, *04,15 rf 
Themis, Mtsims of Delphi, 70 
Thtt^beia, 3 ^ 
therapy, see psychothempy 
ritcriomorphisin, 
see also beast(s) 
thesaartis Orei, Hades as, i73n 
Theseus, 18^ 

Tbesmophnru, women's festival. 
td4, 165 

Tfiespiae, Eras emblem in, 73, 76 
Thessalian dements, 1^3, ijy, 
tpK 

Thetiti, 91 

thrall, as child-motif. 124 
thrcefoldruss. si£f, *9, i56f, 
rd7, 17A, tgo; see ^6 triads 


Tibctaii clcfiicnts, 16, 43* Beak 
of the Dead, 3 i 3 
Titans, 76. t jd, 15a 
Trtyo 5 , 4 o 

Tom Thundi: as child, rr/n,' as 
saviour, tod; as superordinate 
personality. Jtp 

tombs; cupiii symbok near, 94. 
Aphrodite as goddess of. 
» 7 B 

torch: assoi, tvith Demeter, 153, 
{54, tpt; Dcanophodn as, i6ii 
in ElcnsinUii mysteries, 193, 
194. i9(t, 197, acd} asso, with 
Hecate, 15^; asso, with Per¬ 
sephone, i54f; asso. with 
Phetab, 155, 19S 
tortoise, 78 

"treasure hard to atEun" modf. 

lOf, 330 

tree; as source of sarkrar, to6 
triads of divinities, 13, i$3f. 154. 
157 * < 7 ^. t 79 f * 9 ^ kHt 

tribal elements, dff, 14!, 36, 4off, 
4if. 50. J4, foo, /Of, toj, ti6y 

t 33 f, idtf, iHiff, 187 

Trinity, Holy, 351 see eha triads, 
threefoidnesa 
tiitoTB, fjy 

Trivia, tjA; see dlro Diww 
Tmbriand Isbiiids, iff 
Tuwale, 183 


V 

Uganda, tribe on Mt. Elgon in, 

t 33 


unccmsciout, passim, 217- 

Underworld, H^des 
unifying s)rmt>ol, isf, tsjrsi see 
dso opposites, uniao of; 
vnetio 

Untamo, 47 If 

Ursoin, mutiladoti of, 76, 143, 

'77 

''uterine beast," see dolphin, 
swine 

utens, see womb 

V 

Viimrnidmen, fdff, gj 
Vediovis, see Jupiter 
s’egetable demcria, see com, 
SowerCs), plantfs) 

Venus, set Aphrodite 
Vemts, The Birtb of (BotticeUi), 
*43 

Venus, Queen, in FoUphile, as3 
Venus de Brassernpouy, ate 
yeremigendes Symbol, tti 
via vertrertr, aji 
virgin (Partbenos): fairdi, 117; 

renewal as, 169; see Mso Kore 
\'*rgin Marv, ij 
Mshnu: as &b, £7; as toitoisc, 78 
ogtil elements, 4zlf, 47 

w 

warer(s) (humtd dement) ; aph- 
rodistac qttalirics of, 144; asso. 
with Demeter, TTof; asso, with 
Dionysus, gof, (76; to Eleo- 


soft; epiphany of ciidd in, 48, 
51, 5f; in fintasiea, ajo; asso, 
with Hainuwele, ^84, 165; wv 
hero, 57f; osso. with muse and 
child, 79; primal, 59, 6j, 75. 
91, 107, 108; as source of sav¬ 
iour, toiSi sprite, Korc as, 220; 
PS Underworld, 176; as womb 
cIcmcAt^llfc soiirs^j^ 
6j. 9J1 (43* 
asso. wiih ZeuSt 85 
way of OTiJit Jjy 
Wastem miut, anti cootuc signifi¬ 
cance of sclf« /aj; see dlso 
modem references 
whcati see com 
will (of 

wingedness^ 75, 90^ 91 
winnowifig-b^ct, gif 
Wise Old Man (archef)'^^)* 119 
wkh-fuifiUmcnCg 

womatv see ft^mk element, 
mntheTg Kore 

womb (iirerQS>; cartii (Gaia) as, 
76; Delphi asa asMJa with 
dolptiin^ 69^ sea (prtimil 
n-^ters) as, 8j. 91* i4Jv 

joff^ 107* 108; flsso* with sow, 
1 ^5; Vl^nn 6S; sec ako 

birth 

womenV fesdvaL (64 
wordless sermon, see silence 


Y 

yogH^ 

youth fs): OS diilil-Tnotif, /Ojr; 
and Fausf legend, in fan- 


sinian mysicrics, igi* 105ft 

tSi 


tBsics^ ne aho (sym* 
boUc) of go<ki child 

z 

Zugmi^ icxi, 304 
Zen Buddhism, 109 
Zns: birthplKcs of, 83^', binh 
of, 39, iS6f; Bs chQd, jil. 83, 
By. 91. 9}. «47i w “biggest 
l>uy" smoi^ gods, 80, Hi, 91; 
as youth, 81; as manire issn, 
father, jd, 77, 80, 89, 92; and 


Brtmo (Demetn), 197, jotr, 
ciths of, Sjff, 9}/; and Divioe 
Maiden, 25^ Z. Iihomatas, 83; 
and Nemesis, 170*, as overlaid 
of gods, 9,145, 153, 155, ij6, 
189; and FalUs Athene, 149, 
150; and Persephone, 100^ 104; 
and Tetfiakoce, 104^ of Under- 
world = Hades, 174; see abo 
Jupiter 
Zodiac, l8n 
Zosimus, Xff 
aygoie, «f 
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